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FOREWORD 


The present study entitled ‘The Agrarian Life and 
Economy of Orissa—A Survey’ (1831897) by Dr. Nabin 
Kumar Jit starts with a note of interrugation on the conclu- 
sions drawn .by the historians studyinf the Dinetcenth century 
Orissa. The main conclusions under interrogation are that the 
British taj restored law and Qrder in the country through 
reformg,and regeneration in terms of administrative, economic 
and cultural modernisation. To these changes response came 
from both the tribal and traditional peasant societies through 
resistance movements. Inadequacy of financial investment for 
agricultural and industrial developments of Orissa commen- 
surate with her need led to the economic underdevelopment 
of the country. There was consequently stunted growth of 
the middle class leadership while old traditional aristrocracy 
failed to respond to the challenging situation arising out of 
modernisation measures adopted by the Raj. Equipped with 
the archival sources tapped both in the National Archives 
and State Archives in Calcutta, and Bhubaneswar so far 
unutilised by the historians, collecting historical data from 
the literary and contemporay newspaper sourcs as well as 
socio-anthropological data through field studies, and studying 
folklore and private records strewn over different parts of 
Orissa the present scholar Dr. Nabin Kumar Jit formulates 
a set of hypotheses which existing historical studies have not 
probed. | 


The first of these contentions is that the main theme of 
the nineteenth century economic history of Orissa was the 
Crisis in the agrarian economy, & Consequence of the corrosive 
effects of decline in socio-economic institutions starting since 
the sixteenth century with the Muslim annexation of Orissa 
(1568). The vagaries of nature owing to her peculiar 
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‘geographical situation together with the extensicn of British 
paramountcy in Orissa (1803) drained away the, saving capa- 
city of the proviuce. Moreover, the works of public utility 
undertaken by the British Raj could not stem the tide of 
this decline but acted ns a catalyst in the emergence of an 
elitist middle class. C >nsequently, the very underdeveloped 
nature of the econonv in the ninctcenth century Orissa led 
to economic misery and erosion of social fabric. The economy 
was underdeveloped owing to restrictions in supply and 
demand constraints coupled with the imbalance between the 
agricultural gnd industrial sectors which vas conditioned by 
inadequacy of supply of agricultural raw materials to the 
industrial sector and stagnant demand of finished products 
in the rural sector for the capital goods. It led to the 
paucity of capital formation and this in turn led” to crisis 
in leadership formation in the urban middle class. Thus the 
British rule had both injurious and beneficial aspects. It was 
injurious in so far as the colonial economy led to a creeping 
decline in the agrarian economy and precipitated a crisis in 
the traditional leadership for a possible regeneration. It was 
beneficial because economic measures adopted to stem the 
tide of the overall decline *ed to the emergence of a middle 
class which accelerated the process of modernisation of her 
life and political institutions, and ushered in a new age which, 
under constraints, may be termed as Renaissance or the phase 
of regeneration in the nineteenth century. 


The hypotheses discussed above have/oecen tested in the" 
book starting with nature and achiever.ents of the British 
rule in Orissa. The failure of the beneficial measures gave 
rise to the analysis of the question as to why there could not 
be a sustained economic growth in the nineteenth century. 
The problems connected with the process of depeasantisation 
prompted the present scholar to analyse the peasant resistance 
movements, their nature and impact on the economy. The 
analysis has ended with a study of regenerative forces of the 
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period which to avert the Crisis in the economy and 
, started a new phase of her socio-political history. 


The thirtees of the nincteenth Sentury formed a watershed 
in the history of British administration in Orissa. Since the 
‘conquest of Orissa in 1803, the Companys government endea- 
voured to work out the paying capacity Af the? province and 
they calculated that Orissa under good government could 
yield about fourteen lakhs of rupees while land revenue 
constituted two-thirds of the total “receipts to the exchequer. 
In order ensure ~ stbilitsy, a condition preced nt to good 
government, they restored law and order system, organised 
the faujdari administration by restructuring the police 
system and the judiciary. They brought new regulations fdr 
imposing customs and excise dutics for import of consumer 
goods and export of salt, rice, opium and other forest products 
of Orissa, iotorducecd management in Jagannath Temple 
following strictly the policy of non-interference due to 
clamour of Christian missionaries. Thus the Company 
ungrudgingly gave up cliims over a sure source of revenue. 
Naturally, the Compisy’s emphasis was laid on rearrang- 
ing land revenue system ns the mui! source of income for 
the Company’s goveroment. But the successive land revenue 
settlements to find out the exact yielding capacity of the 
soil proved disastrous to the economy. Many a traditional 
landed proprictors were thrown to the winds when their 
cstates were sold out to the new entrants and speculative 
Bangalee revenue farmers and this chaotic condition reached 
its climax when the popilar discontent manifested itself in a 
massive protest movement of paiks led by Jagabandhu 
Bidyadhar known as the Khurdha revolt. This Khurdha 
revolt fondly described by the modern historians as the 
first spark of national liberation movement was in reality 
no. protest against the Company's resumption of paikan 
lands and maximisation of revenue of the province. But 
the Company’s monopoly over the salt and textile trade 
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was resented by free merchants in. Eugland” and the year 
18383 marks the end of John Company's trade monoply in 
Orissa. on 


The Charter Act of 1833 brought two important decisions. 
for the Company’s go; ernment in Orissa First, the permanent 
settlement of lond revinue system was to be mado for ensuring 
sure income from the soil which was the main source of income 
after the abolition of trade monopoly in Orissa. Second, to: 
enhance the revenue payingcapncity of the province, improve- 
ment in aclricultural production waS\n necessary £ondition. 
Orissa inherited an exploitative tax machinery and is cursed 
with an inclement weather. Her geographical location made 
her a pray to the vagaries of nature like drought and flood. 
Her political inheritance impoverished her so extremely that. 
she had very little surplis national income for input in the 
agricultural sector to ward off deficiencies in agricultural 
production caused-~ by nature's whims. To ensure the 
maximisation of revenue by augmenting agricultural resources 
the Company’s government undertook works of public untility 
suct as input of new capital which alone could sustain the 
industrial output of the idiperial metropolis in England. The 
historians may, however, debate on whether the works of 
irrigation, embankments, developing means of communication, 
educational developments and measures of health and sanitn- 
tion were undertaken being guided by the Benthamite prin- 
ciple of utilitarianism nlone or were the manifestations of 
exploitative measures of the Raj. But there is no denying: 
the fact that the shrewed calculated infperial motive of calcula- 
ting the debit and credit sides of an investment prompted 
the Compuny’s Government to undertake the works of public 
utility since the thirties of the century. Since there was no- 
infrastructure for an industrial development of the province: 
Jand alone could ensure a stable income. Hence the moderpi- 
sation measures. These modernisation measures and their 
impact on the economy have been discussed in the chapters. 
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to explain wh: no perceptible economic growth in the economy 
could take place. 


| Even the agrarian history of Orissa since 1833 presents n 
picture of creeping degeneration of ber economy on the one 
hand and attempts of the rulers to vevive the economy hy 
adopting administrative and cconomic *measures on the other. 
The famine of 1866 marks a turning point in Orissa. Between 
the period 1833 to 18686 an continuous process of develop- 
mental activities in the agrarias “and urban sectors could be 
noticed” But the 1366 catastrophe proved the futility and 
inadequacy of these measures. This dampened the crisis in 
the agrarian economy and set in motion a slow but stendy 
process of decline. The decline was in the village level 
industries, salt and textile, as well as in the output of 
agricultural products despite attempts of the Raj to ameliorate 
the condition of the producers. It was partly due to the 
Government policy of free flow of résources without any 
impendium with a view to allowing an individual to buy and 
sale freely and partly due to minimnm interference with 
allocative mechanism through fisegl measures and inability of 
the entrepreneurial class to take the initiative for an economic 
regeneration of the country. This failure of the Government 
to bring about egonomic progress through iudividual enterprise 
has been analysed by taking into consideration three areas of 
the economy, namely, the industrial, agrarian, and the 
.administrative sectcrs studied in the following aspects : 


(a) end of salt monopoly 

(b) decline of the textile industry, 

(c) deepening crisis in the agrarian cconomy resulting 
in the fnmine of 1866 and the Government’s efforts 
to let the market allocate the scarce food resources. 

(d) the Government’s measures to ameliorate the misery 
of the primary producers by undertaking social 
legislations in which one can discern the conflict 
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between two forces the government traditional 
policy of non-interference clashing with the Govern- 
ments acceptance of responsibility to protect the 
interest of the occupancy ryots and its efforts to 
maintain public sector without any real cost to the 
society as agal ist the mounting demands of the land- 
holders {0 augm “nt rent collection. 


“The end of salt monopoly spelt economic ruin in the country- 
side and the collapse of tlre textile industry i in Orissa once 

gain provec~ glariogly the disastrous effects of the economic 
a of Orissa by the alien Governments starting from 
the sixteenth century. Strenuous efforts to plunder surplus 
procucts in the form of eash and produce from the village dis- 
couraged the enhancement of cash crop production necessary 
for the regeneration of the in&ustrial base of theeconomy which 
could neither avert natural calamities like flood and drought 
such as the 1866 famire, nor prevent the ruin of the buying 
capacity of the people when price rise had a cumulative 
upward trend. The historians fondly attributed the causes 
to the exploitative nature of the colonial rule which per- 
petuated underdevelopment in the economies of the colonics 
to maintain the temp of development of imperial metropolis 
in England. But the present scholar sought to turn up the 
other side of the coin hitherto kept under darkness. These 
were the corrossive effects of the successive dominations by 
rulers from outside resulting in an imbajance between agri-, 
cultural and industrial sectors and nature's vagaries which 
could not be averted by the people due to restrictions in 
supnly position of commodities and constraints of demand 
due to diminishing purchasing power of the buyers which 
originated in the previous centurics from exploitative state 
machinery. The main result was the pauperisation of the 
primary producers which gave rise to poverty of the masses of 
the people and the underdcveloped economy in the twentieth 
century, the century which witnessed industrialisation in 
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other parts af India. This led to the peasant resistance 
movements un{ler the traditional leaders but they failed to 
face the superior military might of the British Raj. 


Nevertheless, the British rule ushered in a new phase of 
modernisation and regeneration in Qisan which may be 
termed as Renaissance. There was spectacular growth of 
literature in the wake of spread of new tearning side by side 
with the development of traditional oriental learning. The 
tempo thus generated was reflecfed in the Bramho movement 
and thg reforming eal ,of “the Christian missionaries. 
However, all these were on the socio-political level and lacked 
the inner economic strength in the absence of a definite 
economic programme to bring about regeneration of cher 
economy. The force of nationalism urder the leadership of 
the middle class consequently fail~d to answer the economic 
crisis of Orissa in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

It is an old fashioned theory to blame the British rule for 
the agrarian crisis. Though the colonial interests of the Raj 
created a vicious cycle of misery, nonetheless, the vagaries 
of nature and continuous degeneration of the socio-economic 
institutions since the Muslim rube in the sixteenth century 
had their contributory shares. Despite the crisis in the 
agrarian sector, the rule of the Company's Government and 
then of the Crown after 1857 had a positive aspect in the 
regeneration of Orissa, which may be termed as Rermissance. 

In the above three propositions it is evident that the 
dmergence of the middle class octed as a catalyst for the 
modernisation in Orissa. But due to paucity of data it is 
indeed impossible to fathom the size of this class, their class 
interest, income group to which they belonged, and their 
percentage in the total population. 


« From the anslysis made by Dr. Jit it would be found that 
these selected literateurs with their social activities gerved 
within the categories of tenchers, lawyers, government agsls- 
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tants, magazine editors and deéiwans in the mative states. 
Most of them came out either from thé traditior al elite class 
(Brahmans) or foudal landed magnets (Khatriyas, Paks 
and Karas}. These two classes io the colonial rule were 
compelled by socio-economic changes to adjust themselves 
to the emerging midf le class but they failed to shed their 
old social heritage aud traditional backward looking pull. 
Thus the middle class in Orissa, belonging to the upper easte, 
could not but suffer from inherent contradictions. They 
wanted to modernise theip socio-political institutions to 
collaborate with the British Raj for thesfficient administration 
of Orissa but they could never forget their past heritage. 
Their value system centred round the iden of reviving the 
glogy of village economy and petty commodity manufacture 
in villages. Thus through reform movements the$ longed to 
discover the golden past, a never attainable utopia, a villnge 
Raj without any process of modernisation and industrial infra- 
structure. This inner contradiction of the middle class for 
their anxiety to identify their class interest with the heaven 
land at Europe, which they could not reach, and the utopia of 
the past generations, which they could not attain, ultimately 
faild to elicit from them r.ny pragmatic economic programme 
for the economic prosperity and regeneration of Orissa 
despite exploitation of the British Aaj. The middle class 
fought for the survival of the Oriya language and for the 
amalgamasAion of the Oriya speaking tracts of the neighbour- 
ing provinces for a consolidated market economy and had 
demanded socio-economic developments fot the regeneration 0? 
their agricultural sector. Their double personality and social 
position forced them to live in the urban areas while they 
themselves without any rural base, invested their surplus 
income for purchasing land in the villages. Consequently, 
the tribal peasants in their resistance movements to revive 
their pre-capitalist privileges could not enlist their support and 
leadership when the middle class turned capitalist landlords in 
the villages by purchasing landed estates in auction sales. 
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The middim class even denounced the peasant revolts as 
sinister feudal Jiprising of some misguided clements against 
the Raj. This middle class also suffers from the inner 
conflict among themselves as Brahman, Karan and LKayastha 
Samitis were formed to implement various socio-economic 
programmes in their respective commu ities. As lenders of 
their own communities they gave prigity fox implementing 
welfare measures for their own community. The English 
educated lawyers had ceconomice interests and mutual inter- 
dependence with the landed gentry and defended their landed 
interests.in the courts" of law Drejudicial to the Anterests of 
the poor peasantry. ° 

These prominent Victorians failed to achieve mass edu” 
cation and foiled to sect up even a few industries for their 
enste rigidity, parochial outlook, lack of capital formation 
and becanse of organic disunity in their own ranks. The 
first venture ‘Utkal Tennery’ of Madhusudan Das, ‘the grand 
old man’ of Orissa, failed partly for financial stringency and 
partly due to the unwillingness of the fellow members of his 
class to invest capital and service in it. The population of 
Orissa rose from 38503156 to 4981842 between 1871 to 1901, 
the middle class still remaining Gonfined to a microscopic 
minority. 

‘Dr. Nabin Kumar Jit made all uttempts to make this work 
self-contained and adequate. He has protrayed the socio- 
economic life of the nineteenth century Orissa on th basis of 
literary and archival sources. He has tapped all the necossary 
historical information to explain the nature of the British 
fiaj, however, controversial and analysed the forces which 
shaped the crisis in the agrarian economy nnd consequept 
peasant resistance movements during the formative phases of 
the British Raj in Orissa. He has interpreted historical 
data on the backdrop of capitalist formation all the world 
oyer washed by the emerging tide of imperialism of the 
nineteenth century. In fact, the economic history of Orissa, 
an integral part of India, would have to be studied on the 


° 
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background of economic developments takifig place all over 
India and Asia in the nineteenth century. We are thankful to, 
Dr. Nabin Kumar Jit, M.A., Ph.D. for he has succeeded in 
giving a finishing touch to this uphill task. He will think 
the present work worthwhile if it will open a new avenue of 
research on the in life of Orissa in the twentieth 


century. 

August 15, 1983 Binod Sankar Das 

Indian Instttute of M.A3 EL.B., Ph.D, D.Litt. 
Technology Department of Humanities 

Kharagpur & Social Science 
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my research period at the Indian Institution of Technology, 
Kharagpur, India. This book is a part of my doctoral desser- 
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Jyotivihar 


BURLA NABIN K. JIT 
20. 7. 1983 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is difficult to demarcate the historical frontier of 
ancient Orissa because of the existence 04 numerous ethnic 
settlements and political units like Kalinga, Utkala, Odra 
and Kosala, which at present constitute/moder Orissa. In 
the medieval times, boundary of Orissa has been presumed to 
have been extended from the river (Ganga to the Godavari 
and from Amarkantak to the Bay af’Bengal. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century,.Kapiléndra Deva, the founder of the 
Gajapati dynasty, is said to have extended his empire as far 
south as the river Kaveri and as far north as the Hooghly 
district of mgdern Bengali. In 1568 medieval Orissa lost 
her independence to the Afghan power, who failed to consoli- 
date its hold over Orissa because ‘of the rapid expansion 
of the Moghul Empire in Eastern India. Mansingh, the 
general of Emperor Akbar, conquered Orissh in 1592 which 
comprised five Sarkars, such as Jaleswar, Badruck, Cuttack, 
Kalinga Dandapat and Rajmahendri. These Sarkars were 
placed under the Subah of Bengel?. dhe independent chiefs 
of hill territories of Orissa, became feudatories of the Moghul 
Emperor and agreed to pay za fixed amount as peshkish 
( annual tribute ). By the end of the sixteenth century, the 
Sarkar of Rajmahendri and a portion of Kalinga dandapat 
were nnnexed by Nawab of Golkunda. As such south of 
lake» Chilka became te boundary between the Moghul and 
the Bahamani Empires. This part of Orissa, was named 
later on as Northern Sarkar after the Nizam of Hyderabad 
annexed it. The death of Aurangzeb maked the disintegra- 
tion of the Moghul Empire and Murshid Kuli Khan, the 
nawab of Bengal, refused to remit royal revenue to Delhi and 
virtually declared himself independent. The growing 
Maratha power under Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur took advan- 
tage of the weakness and oppression of the Muslim rule in 
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Bengal and conquered Orissa in 1751, whick was under the 
dominion of Nawab Alivardi Khan. By ‘the terms of the 
treaty between Alivardi Khan and Raghuji Bhonsle I, the 
Subarnarekha river became the demarcation line between 
Orissa aud Bengal®, 

The Maratha subedar divided Orissa into two distinct 
political divisions  Mughalbandi and Garjat, the regions 
which the Mughal naib Subedar had formed earlier. The 
Mughalbandi regions and was, as such, thickly populated. 
The Garjat area was a part of the wild tracts of uplands of 
western “rissa covered by tke hills ‘and dense - forest ancl 
encompassed the kingdom of several feudatory chiefs. How- 
ever, the Maratha rulers could annex Sambalpur and her 
group of sattelite states only at the fag end of her rule in 
18004 ( Map No. 1 ). ” 

The British East India Compauy conquered Orissa in 
1803, and immediately established direct rule with the three 
Mughalbandi distnicts of Orissa known as Cuttack, Puri and 
Balasore. Negotiations were made with nineteen garjat 
kings who agreed to remain as tributary rulers of the Com- 
pany’s government. They were exempted from operation of 
general regulation system by section 36, 13 and 18 of 
regulation XII, XIII and XIV of 1805 respectively. In spite 
of the fact that the Sambalpur group of states decided to 
remain under the Company's rule they were restored to 
Raghuji II, the Bhonsle of Nagpur after negotiation in 1806°. 
But in 1816 the weakness of the Bhonsle led to the annexa- 
tion of these states of western Orissa which were parts of 
Garjat states of Orissa and were as such kept under Governor- 
General’s agent to the South West Frontier Agency stationed 
at Hazaribag. In 1849 Sambalpur lapsed to the British rule 
in the absence of a legitimate heir and was converted to a 
British district. The indirect rule was strengthened in the 
sattelite states ; Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonepur, Patna, Kala- 
handi, Gangpur, and Ropai. The inability of the agent of 
the Governor-General to deal with Sambalpur rebellion .of 
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1857 led to its transfer to* Orissa division in 1860. But in 
31862 when the central provinces were constituted Sambalpur 
district and the native states of Rairak?81, Sonepur, Bamra, 
Patna, and Kalahandi were transferred to them and kept 
under Chattishgarh d¢vision®. These political units, part 
and parcel of Garjat Orissa because of its .geographical 
propingquity and socio-cultural link with Orissa, could not 
adjust to the new set up. The language agitation in 1890's 
in Sambalpur, finally led to the transfer of Sambalpnr 
district and the native sto4cs ljke Bamra, Sonepur, Rairakhol, 
Patna, Kalabhandi, G&ngpur and Bonai to Orissa division”? 
( Map No. 2). The amalgamation of these states with the 
Tributary Mahals resulted in the formation of the feudatorys 
states of Orissa. 

In the present work both British Orissa and the native 
states of Orissa have been taken together for studies. These 
two portions represent Orissa till 1935 ( Map No. 3 ). In 
1936, southern Orissa, which was separated from the main 
stream of the Orissan life in 1590's, joined Orissa to form 
what is now called modern state of Orissa ( Map No. 4). 
The present Orissa extends from 149 79° N to 20° 34” lati- 
tude and 87° 29° E to 87° 29° E longitude. It is bounded 
by the state of West Bengal on the northeast, Bihar in 
North, Madhya Pradesh in the West, Andhra Pradesh in 
the South and the Bay of Bengal on the East®. 2 

The total area of British Orissa in the 19th century was 
23,907 square miles of which 16,184 square miles were occu- 
pied by the Tributory mahals. The population on 1815 was 
estimated at 1,162,500 persons which rose to 3,280,547 in 
1872. By tlhe census of 1901 the population of Orissa and 
the tributory states was estimated at 49,561,842 persons®. 
According to 1971 census of Orissa 21.93 million persons 
live in 51,417 villages and 81 towns spreading over 1,56,000 
square kilometers. Tho total arcas of the state comprises 


4.7%, of the Indian Union and it accommodates 4.01% of her 
people. 8 
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1. Importance of the Period ନ 


The years between 1883-97 was a period of transition in 
the agrarian economy of Orissa. The year 1833 marked the 
passing of Charters Act which led to the introduction of 
laissezfaire policy in Pritish India. In Orissa, the Company 
abandoned its poli&y of investment, paving the way for 
importation of machine made textile goods3°., The Charter 
Act also facilitated the import of cheap Liverpool salt to 
Orissa vin Calcutta, whieh led to the change in the Com- 
pany’s salt policy. In the same yenr the intricate problem 
of land revenue administration was solved with the passing 
of regulation VII of 1833. It simplified the methods of 
enquiry and extended the period of assessment of revenue for 
thirty yearsii. This regulation became 2 basis for the 
settlement of 1837 in Orissa, discontinuing short term secttle- 
ments, The Regulation XIII of 1833 had also defined 
political status of the Tributory Mahals of Orissa. The 
native states were kept under the Superintendent of Tribu- 
tory Mahals of Cuttack with a power to suspend and remove 
the chief after getting the sanction of the Governor of 
Bengal, Also, in 1853 the neighbouring districts of the 
jungle mahals was abolished and incorporated within Bengal 
because of the sporadic tribal resistance movements of Jungle 
Mahal. district of the frontier Bengal. These tribal revolts 
had also adversely affected the agrarian economy of Orissa in 
the nineteenth century. 


The year 1897, upto which the present studies have been 
extended, is notable for the land revenue settlement done 
during that year after a period of sixty years. This settle- 
ment gives a graphic picture of the difference in the economic 
condition in Orissa between two settlements of 1837 and 1897. 
The railway lines were opened in 1897 connecting coastal 
regions of Orissa with Calcutta and Madras, the seats of two 
provincial governments. Jn the same year important adminis- 
trative changes like re-transfer of salt Agency of Orissa from 
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Madras to the Raj for exténsion of irrigation projects in 
‘Orissa took placzi#, ¢ 

But in the economic history of a particular region within 
a particular period it is difficult to find® Hut suitable starting 
and terminating points as history is £ continuous flow of 
developments. Howevtr, duriog 1837- 67, it is possible to 
notice the process of changes leading 0 social tension and 
paving the way for the rise of n fullfiedged capital class in 
the agrarian economy of the twentieth century Orissa. 


2. Works already done ( Hurstnography of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘Orissa ) ® 


‘The British military commanders and civil servants were 
the first to write history of Orissa. Andrew Stirling, an 
efficient ndaministrator, published his book, ‘An account of 
Orissa or Cultack proper’ in 1846. He was followed by John 
Beams in 1861, \W WW. Hunter in F872, and George Toynbee 
in 187336, all civilian scholars of the mid-nineteenth century 
Orissa. 9 

John Beams’ work dealt with his experience in Orissa and 
Toynbee’s book covered the John Company’s administration 
in Orissa from 1803-18238. Only Six William Wilson Hunter, 
mace a systematic attempt to write the history of Orissa from 
ancient times to 1872. But pioneers in tho field of historical 
scholarship as they were, they had to depend on historical 
tradition and anecdotes for writing history of the thep ‘terra 
incognita’. They employed pundits to translate Sanskrit and 
Oxriya treatises, who were not fnmiliar with scientifie methodo- 
logy of research. The main aim of the civilian writers was to 
bring out records of Orissa for the future generations of 
British administrators and as such their writings suffer from 
white man’s superiority complex. They prided for moderni- 
sing Orissa which they thought was suitable for a people 
notorious for their poverty, ignorance, and brute eulture. 

” Some military commanders like Captain S. C. Macpherson 
in 18412 and Major John Campbell in 1864, have given account 
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of their military operations ifthe Khond land. As a secon- 
dary object they described the then ‘socio-economic condition 


of the people revealing the society and customs of the abori- 
ginal tribes in the nineteenth century Orissa?®. 


Some Christian Missionaries like J. J. Peggs and W FPF. B. 
Laurie, had written ‘heir historical treatises attacking tradi- 
tional socio-religious institutions of Orissa. They may not be 
called as historians at their works revolved round preaching, 
teaching and distributing sacred christian literature with 2 
view to civilise the people sunk in the darkness of supers- 
tition, ignorance and idoltezryi”, ‘The ,first Indian to write 
the history of Orissa was Pyari Mohan ZA charya, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, meant as a course book for 
school children. R. D. Banerjee, R. L. Mitra and M. M. 
Chakravorti, also compiled their works on histor of Orissa, 
stressing on the glory of the Hindu rulers in the ancient and 
medieval periodsi8, They collected different categories of 
epigraphic, literary and archival source materials, classified 
them with precision ‘and laid dowu avenue for modern histori- 
cal research on the political history of Orissa. But recent 
research works have revealed beyond doubt the gaps in their 
narration and the mistakes they committed. These deficiencies 
in their works is due to their inability to tap nll possible 


gource of information owing to the non-availability of histo- 
rical data at that particular moment. 


In the last two decades of the present century a group of 
historians like B. C. Roy, K. C. Jena, K. M. Patra, J. K. 
Samal and B. S. Das have made attempts to write the adminis- 
trative and revenue history of modern Orissa. Recently three 
books written by 5. C. Patra, P. K. Mishra and Nivedita 
Mohanty on the nationalist movements in Orissa for the amal- 
gamation of the Oriya speaking tracts have been published. 
But none except B. S. Das has attempted to write on 
Economie history of the state in terms of modern trends of 
historical analysis!?. Morcover, they have neglected to 
utilise ‘socio-anthropological data strewn over the whole of 
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Orissa dependent as they yere on archival sources. With the 


exception of B. S. Das others have highlighted the British 
view points and do not answer a basic research question as to 
why Orissa despite so many Peneficial Tess es undertaken 
by the British Raj for modernisation of thie economy, failed 
to sustain a self-generating economy for her recovery. 


$. Objective of the present study 


The European political historimis writing on nincteenth 
century GQrissa have mainly narrated the revenne and 
administrative experiments of the East Indian Company and of 
the Crown over the poverty stricken people of Orissa. Some 
Todian historians followed their beaten tracks, in so far asa 
they dopicted the beneficial aspects of the British Raj. But 
the modern historians in dealing with the nineteenth century 
ngrarian history of Orissa is confronted with two problems 
which require scrious studies. First the, question arises, 
whether contrary to claims made by British historians, despite 
modernisation measures adopted by the British Raj, the 
ngrarian economy of Orissa had declined. And, if so, why. 
Secondly, whether there was a crisis In the traditional leader- 
ship in the social framework of Orissa for a possible regenera- 
tion of the economy and, if so, why there did not emerge an 
national leadership to complete modernisation of Orissan 
economy irrespective of reforms from outside. To many histo- 
rians answer lies parallel to the analysis of the Iodian econo- 
mic backwardness in the nincteenth century. To them India’s 
backwardness aod as snch of Orissa an integral part of Iodia, 
was the outcome of colonial exploitation... The Raj, for her, 
very existence, wanted to create n gridle of underdeveloped 
economy at the periphery of her metropolis to maintain the 
prosperity of her imperial market economy. The themes of 
works of these British and Indian historians were more or 
less the same and as such may be summoned as follows :— 


i) - The British Raj restored law and order in the country 
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through reforms and regenerations in terms of administra- 
tive, economic and cultural modernisation. 
ii) But inadequacy_of financial investment in agriculture 
and industrial development for Orissa commensurate with 


her necd led to the economic underdevelopment of the 


country. I 
1i1) Consequently, there was a stunted growth of the middle 


class leadership when the old traditional aristocracy failed 
to respond to the challenging situation arising out of the 
modernisation measures adopted by the Raj. 

iv) Becearse of the challenges of the Raj, response came from 


both the tribal and traditional socictics through peasant 
resistance movements generally known as revolts. 


These historians failed to answer a basic question for the 
economic history of nineteenth century Orissa as to why the 
modernisation of the administrative and political sct up of 
Orissa by the Raj could ‘not arrest the crisis in the agrarian 
economy and end the crisis in leadership in the socio-economic 
set up by enhancing the potentiality for leadership in the 
middle class. It has been argued by the Marxist economic 
historians of India that economic exploitation of India by the 
British Raj was the ma?:i1 malady for her economic under- 
development as also forthe crisis in the leadership for a 
possible economic regeneration of India. Following their 
arguments it is casy to explain Orissa’s economic backward- 
ness. It is true, that in the 19th century frequent natural 
calamities like draughts, famine and flood, besides other socio- 
political causes, led to the economic deéeline of Orissa. Salt 
and textile industries of Orissa declined under the stress of 
capitalist competition from the colonial metropolis. In the 
traditional socicty caste rigidity and superstitutious and religi- 
ous beliefs paralysed the backbone of socio-economic entre- 
prenceurship. But for all these man made and natural short- 
comings it would be unjust to historical scholarship if one 
explains them in terms of colonial exploitation of Orissa, 
industrial revolution in Lngland, or capitalist challenge of a 
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A 
highly civilised western world to the traditional, stagnant 
economy of Asiatic feudalism. 


Some Russian Marxist scholars ar?@ historians like Reisner, 
Povlov, Levkovsky explained the economic backwardness of 
Orissa and attributed its causes to the failure of the emerging 
middle class to respond to the exploitative tendency of the 
foreign rule, which was a catalytic agent of modernism. To Marx 
and his followers forcign domination was the main force 
behind modernism in India ag it was for the Italian cities 
which gfter the fall cf Cpnstantinopole under the hands of 
the Ottoman Turks’in 1438 felt the pinch of the blockade 
of the Mediterrecan commerce and blossomed a new awaken 
ing called Renaissance leading to the emergence of the natjon 
states uncer the leadership of the enterprising middle class. 
Susobhan Sarkar and a host of other Marxist historians 
viewed that the British rule contributed to the emergence 
of an enlighteued middle class in Benggl, and this class was 
responsible for the economic and cultural regeneration of 
Bengal which the historians termed as ‘Bengali Renaissance’ .2° 
But then again H. R. Ghoshal, N. K. Sinha and Binay 
Chaudhuri have explained that ddspite spectacular regenecra- 
tion in the fields of education and socio-cultural framework 
in the Bengal Presidency the village level industries langui- 
shed, hor oceanic trade came to a standstill, and the agrarian 
economy registered a crippling decline owing to the capita- 
list challenge of an alien rule following the ‘laissez faire’ 
“policy. The impelling forces of Industrial Revolution conver 
ted India into a monopoly market for selling her machine 
made finished goods and purchasing raw goods at a chgap 
rate. To these economic historians, the British rule though 
responsible for social regencration, acted as a catalytic agent 
to the economic underdevelopment of India, which stunted 
the growth of the middle class leadership for possible national 
regeneration and modernity. But the question arises as to 
how far the Views of these historians may be accepted for a 
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~ ~ 


ense study of an Indian province like Qrissa, a neighbouring 
I ¢ 
state of Bengal. 


An impartial view am-the question of economic backward- 
ness of Orissa has not been cstablished by these historians 
becnuse many source msterials both archival, non-archival and 
socio-anthropological have eseaped their scrutiny. The present 
scholar confrorited with nan mass of documented s5urces 
demanding an analytical framework of necessity, differs 
from their conclusions. The economic decline of Orissa 
started in the sixteenth centufy, when ,Muslim rule brought 
nbout an change in her agrarian institutions. This process of 
decline was accelerated by the short lived Maratha rule 
(1751-1803) breeding pernicious effects on her economy. Her 
unCongenial geographical condition was a mate, to this 
political phenomenon to hinder her sustained economic deve- 
lopments. The British rule “since 1803, acted merely as a 
catalytic agent to the creeping degenerations of the Orissan 
economy. The present study makes a probe into the causes 
of Orissan’s proverbial poverty and economic underdevelop- 
ment which continued unabated despite the benevolent 
measures resorted by the Raj during the nineteenth century. 
The study also aims at expi.aining the constraints both socio- 
economic and political, which put impediments in the way 
to lendership-formation for a possible economic regeneration 
and as such self-generating modernity of Orissa. Therefore, 
inthe present study, some fundamental questions have been 
probed and some cogent arguments have been put forward to. 
explain the following © 


- 


i) Why economic degeneration of Orissa could not be 
“arrested despite beneficial measures adopted by the British 
Raj for the modernisation of the admiuistrative set up of 
Orissa. 


ii) Why no regenerative force could emerge on the surface 
of the social framework in terms of national leadership 
and middle class entrepreneurship for accelerating the 
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process of modernity, in the economic life of nincteenth 

century Orissa. ` 

Only since the early twentieth century national leadership 
has taken a matured view for national regeneration of Orissa. 
The ninctcenth century marks only its sformative phase. In 
the 19th century, however, the emerging nationalist middle 
class had no answer to remove the economic malady that the 
country was suffering from since the medieval period. Instead, 
they confined themselves to bewail the lost glory of Orissa, 
an unattainable utopia and engaged themselves in reforming 
the social evils and religieus prejudices refusing to remove 
the real cause for the poverty of the people by restoring the 
ngrieultural and industrial infrastructure of Orissa. 


4. Basic hypotheses tested 


The basic hypotheses tested Jn the present study are 
(i) British rule had a beneficial aspect but not to the extent 
of the socio-economic necessities of Orissa, (ii) The problems 
of the nincteenth century Orissa are not only economic and 
administrative but also socio-cultural and religious. The 
tradition of successive foreign rule; natural calamities, 
uncongenial geophysical condition “for a sustained economic 
development, socio-religious valucs, all combined to imprint 
their impact on the impoverished economy of Orissa. (iii) 
There was an slow growth of middle class potentiality for 
national leadership throughout the ninctcenth century be- 
cause of the socio-religious values and institutions stood on 
thes way to national’ regeneration. (iv) In the nineteenth 
century, creeping decline of the agrarian economy could not 
be arrested owing to the exploitative tendencies of the British, 
Raj which exposcd the traditional economy of the Asiatic 
feudal Orissa to the challenges of the worid capitalist market. 
(v) The occonomic decline of Orissa in the final analysis was 
partly the result of her degeneration in the traditional socio- 
economic framework owing to its inherent contradiction 
reinforced by her socio-religious values and geophysical con- 
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dition and partly the result of the colonial exploitation of the 
alien British Raj. s 


b. Methodology foll6wed 


To test the above hypotheses the following methodological 


- 


framework has been undertaken :— 


A. (a) To visualise the total picture of economic dcgenera- 
tion of Orissa consequent upon the administrative and 
revenue experiments of the Company and British govern- 
ment the official records, kept in different archives in 
India liAve been consulted. PP  ~ 


(b) To understand socio-cultural environment of nineteenth 
century Orissa it is necessary to catch np with the 
main trends of modernisation in the mental consciousness 
of the emerging middle class. To do this contemporary 
literary works, vernacefilar journals, and contemporary 
printed government reports kept in different archives and 
in the private And government libraries in India have 
been consulted. 


— 
[+] 
A 


To establish the hypotheses so derived from the archival 

and literary sourceg’ the process of quantitative and 
comparative analysis of the statistical data has been 
undertaken to assess the economic underdevelopment of 
the country. 


(ad) To find out the echoes of leadership crisis in both the 
Mughalbandi and Garjat areas studios of private papers 
have been undertaken. These papers are kept by eminent 
individuals nationalist leaders and litterateurs. Due 
emphasis has been made on oral history and folklore for 
possible explanation of the hypotheses. 


‘To substantiate the above enquiries research data and 
historical source materials have been extensively collected 
from both the archival and non-archival sources and catego” 
‘rised in the shape of different problems of historical analysis. 
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B. Collections of archiyal materials preserved in the different 


record rooms of the government : 

(1) From the State archives of Bhnbaneswar, Board of 
Revenue records, records of different districts of Orissa, 
private papers like Duspullah Khpriar and Kalahandi 
papers have been consulted. The Board of Revenue 
records contained correspondence of Commissioner of 
Orissa related to both revenue and judicial matters of the 
province. The volumes of Cuttack and Balasore Salt 
records and six volumes of correspondence related to 
Keonjhar disturbancés were of great importarce for the 
studies of the nfture of and sequel to the peasant resistance 
movements in Orissa, events leading to decline of salt 
and textile industries in Orissa. 

(ii) Orissa was part of Bengal Presidency in the nineteenth 
century. Most of the origival administrative papers the 
copies of which are not available in Orissa State Archives 
have been preserved in tlhe Wes Bengal government 
record room, Calcutta. From this record room the pro- 
ceedings of Lt. Governor of Bengal in revenue, judicial, 
miscellaneous, general, salt and public works departments 
have been consulted to study the correspondence between 
the local administrators and central administration at 
Calcutta on administrative and economic matters. 

iil) From the National Archives of Tudia, New Delhi, besides 
Foreign and Home Departments proceedings, the present 
scholar has hag the privilege of collecting data from 
public works, revenue, agriculture, famine branch, and 
Home Departments which the historians on Orissa have 
so far overlooked. The papers preserved separately like 
Sambalpur papers, threw new light on the state of Sambal- 
pur in 1849 bofore it lapsed to the British rule. Thus in 
the Orissa state archives local and regional problems of 
administration have been studied while at Calcutta the 
British revenue and administrative policy and the corres- 
pondence between the local administration and the Lt.. 
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Governor of the Presidency on .,administrative problems 
could be studied. At Delhi the formulation of the British 
policy and its implementation in Orissa could be studied, 
Thus three categories of archival sources depict the 
British policy in Qrissa. 

iv) Attempts have also been made to go through the contem- 
porary prirted reports, census reports, and Gazetteers 
published by the authority of the British Government. 
These reports were found in the West Bengal government 
Secretariat Library (ftom official library of the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal), National Archives of India, and 
State Archives, Bhubaneswar. These reports, accounts and 
narratives, like the archival sources not only depict a 
clear picture of the view point of the civilian sdministra- 
tors but significance of the reports lie in depicting the 
then native society and complete bankruptey of the 
traditional leadership to catch up with the innovations of 
the Raj. 


‘C. Collection of non-archival materials : 


Simultaneously with the collection of data from the 
archivals sources emphasis has equally been laid on the 
materials from the works of contemporary litterateurs who 
formed the elite section of the emerging middle class. 
Contemporary vernacular newspapers and periodicals like 
Utkala Dipika, Sambalpur Hhtaisini and Utkala Putra 
have been studied. These valuable works preserved in the 
Utkal Sahitya:Samaj at Cuttack not only gave the socio- 
economic picture of the nineteenth century Orissa but 
revealed the formative phases of the contemporary political 
and national Consciousness. Thus archival records throw 
light on the British view point while the vernacular litera- 
ture and newspapers echoed the native response to the exploi~ 
tative aspect of the British rule. Different court records 
kept by erstwhile kings of former native states like Kala- 
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handi, Kharinr and Bamra have been consulted. These 


states marked their excellence for literary and Socio-economic 
development activities during the period of the present study. 
The Durbar literature written by the Garjat princes of Bamra 
and Khariar threw light on the responsg of the landed mag- 
nets to the existing social evils and their endeavour to 
eradicate them. From literature and newspaper sources a 
list of litterateurs have been made who represented the then 
elite section of the society and tabulation works have been 
done on their parentage, locality of their birth, caste, educa- 
tional attainments” aud their attitude towards s8cio-political 
problems. A table ‘has been prepared to collect the list of 
new graduates to explain the locality, caste and heredity 
which responded to the spread of education while it failed cto 
form the ‘nucleus for social entrepreneurship for capital 
formation necessary for economiceregeneration of Orissa. 


D. Comparative statistical data 


In the present study a comparison has been made between 
the data given by the British administrators and same derived 
trom the native newspapers and periodicals to test the 
reliability and validity of the data collected. The paucity 
of economic data have been greatly felt as the government 
‘only made a systematic attempt to compile the agrarian statis- 
tics from 188423, But these compilation could not be 
scientific under the socio-political constraints and inadequacy 
of the government machinery to collect them on scientific 
basis. The statistical tables derived from the vernacular 
newspapers are mainly based from the government statistics, 
reports and studies of local native reporters. In this thesis 
careful preparation of tabulation works of the economic data 
have been undertaken by collecting them from authentic 
government reports and from the archival sources and com- 
paring them with the same type of data available from the 
private papers and native newspapers. The table may at 
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best present the trends of development but not the actual 
facts. 


6. Chapterisation 


This thesis may be outlined in six chapters. The first 
chapter deals with ‘political and administrative changes 
brought about in Orissa by the British rule which marked a 
departure from the medieval values and social political 
institutions of the socicty. The objectives of the Raj were 
centralisation of the government machinery, introduction of 
welfare measures, implementmtion of modernisation measures 
in the society, which led to the emergence of n middle class, 
supporting the alien government for consolidation of her hold 
over Orissa to realise her colonial and imperial goals in India 
and outside. Within the five sections of the first chapter 
the impact of geography on the Orissan socio-economic 
institutions, tradition of successive foreign invasions before 
the British conquest of the province, which acted ans a cons- 
traint to capital formation and growth of her indigenous 
entrepreneur class, administrative objectives of the Raj, and 
reorganisation of the provincial units, have been discussed. 
Besides, a systematic review of tlie first thirty years of 
administration has been dealt with. The establishment of 
British law and order, ensuring rule of law, and its relation 
with the Garjat states and the Jagannath temple has been 
discussed, to explain the question, to what extent the British 
rule was beneficial or injurious to the economy of Orissa. As 
agricultural yield was the major sources of revenue of the 
province, the Company’s government undertook measures to 
systemitise land revenue system-culminating in the settlements 
of 137 and the crown ultimately took another sixty years 
to undertake the settlement of 1897. 

The second chapter deals with the welfare measures 
adopted by the government to improve the economic condi- 
tion of the people of Orissa. Within the five sections it 
has been shown how the irrigation and embankment projects 
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a 
failed to achieve their success; how the government undertook 
,haulting measures to develop means of communication and 
attempted to introduce scientific farming but failed to bring 
about commereialisation in aertoultan ec, and how the late 
measures of the Raj saved the forest fiom complete denuda- 
tion in the province. 


The third chapter deals with consequences of the British 


administration in Orissa. The beneficial measures of the 


British rule have been analysed and to what extent agricul- 

tural development took place and the interest of the primary 
producers was protected | have mlso. been discussed. Tt has also 
been shown that inspite of the beneficial measures implemented 
in the agrarian sector, the production of trade in salt had 
perceptively declined, not because of the capitalist competition 
but owing t0 its inherent contradiction of supply restriction 
and demand constraints in the undeveloped agrarian economy 
within the cconomic sect up and also due to the imbalance 
between the agrarian and the urban sectors which Orissa 
inherited since the 16th century. Besides, the decline in 
the agricultural output leading to the lowering of the wage 
of the labour class, resulted in the lessening of the buying 
capacity of the agrarian producers which have cumulative 
effects on the textile and other village level industries and 
failure of commerecialisation of agriculture due to constraints 
in both cconomic and political institutions for the capitalist 
formation mainly led to the famine of 1865-66. The 
commodities exported, through the ports were rice and salt, 
which indirectly affected the fate of the primary producers 
by eating away their saving capacity leading to natural 
calamities like scarcity and drought which was the resultn 
of inadequate investment of the government and private 
individuals. It has also been shown that government took 
measures to avert the crisis and passed legislations to protect 
the interest of the primary producers. But in absence of 
increased saving capacity of the people and no industrial 
development with slow rate of copital formation economic 
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development in the agrarian sector could not be noticed 
despite modernisation measures. 

The fourth chapter begins with the pertinent question 
ns to why there was no economic growth despite restoration 
of law and order 2nd the welfare measures adopted by the 
colonial government. In this regard certain problems have 
been analysed to find answers to the following questions 

1) Why was there no preceptable change in the technology 

and other means of production ? 

2) Why was there dislocation in..the , distributive pattern 

of manpower ? : 

3) ‘What impeded the exploitation of mineral resources ? 

4) What were the problems which checked the growth 

of animal power ? 

5B) ‘What led to large scale alienation of land 9 

This chapter consists ‘of six more sections. The fi.st 
section deals with the problems of land alienation leading to 
the process of Gepeasantisation. The second and third 
sections explain the changing agrarian relations due to the 
transfer of land and the compulsive credit relation leading to 
formation of usury capital. The fourth section explains the 
problem connected with. demographic changes of the period. 
In the fifth section, the consequences of the above cons- 
traints for agricultural development have been catalogued to 
explain the causes of paucity of capital formation and 
pauperisation of the primary producers. The chapter ends 
with the sixth section, showing the emergence of the Mahima 
eult, which a large section of the peasantry embraced to 
find out an escape route from material sufferings and the 
Anevitable process of paupcrisation. 


The fifth chapter discusses the economic consequences of 
the indirect rule of the British Raj in the Garjat states and 
the influence of western law, culture, and thouglit on the 
rulers of these native states known as Tributary mahals of 
Orissa. These rulers tried to modernise their states and 
strove for the capitalist development, paving way for tlic 
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emerging middle class to play a pivotal role in tha adminis- 
“tration. There was sporadic peaasant movements in the 
native states, an outcome of the theg social tension, due to 
loss of land, control of tribal and peasant economy by the 
new men coming from outside, the exa3dting spree of money 
lenders, and the excessive difforential taxation on the 
peasantry to bring about capitalist development.” 


The sixth chapter delineates the picture of regeneration 
to explain the phenomenon that the British rule generated a 
recuperative force for déveloping Orissa within the frame- 
work of crisis in the colonial agrarian economy. An analy- 
tical study has been made to explain the cconomic aspects of 
the growth of the middle class and the economic results of the, 
introductior® of the modernisation measures in the country. 
The spread of education, leading to Brahmo movement, 
activities of Christian missionaries to fulfil the whiteman’s 
burden, the modernisation in the admjnistration in the 
Garjat states and the language agitation of 1890's, which 
swayed the province, resulted in the two important movements ¢ 
movement for the amalgamation of Oriya speaking tracts and 
nationalist movements in the first half of the twentieth 
century. These factors responsible for the movements have 
also been elaborated to explain economic consequences of these 
movements in the course of historical developments. 


~ 


These chapters end with a conclusion in which the present 
scholar attempts to present his views on the topics discussed 
in these six chapters. It is futile to fathom the crisis in 
the pensant economy of the ninetcenth century Orissa, a 
seed time for new developments like nationalism ane 
educational as well as socio-cultural progress. The answer 
to the question, why there cannot be any sustained economic 
‘growth in Orissa, lies partly on the injurious effects of 
thé successive exploitative rule of the foreign communities 
of which the British rulers were the last in the succession 
line, and also on the consequent stunted growth of native 
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nN 
entrepreneurship which failed to respond to a challenging 
situation after the British paramountcy in Orissa. 


7. Limitations of thie Thesis 


The present scholar would also like to submit before the 
academicians the constraints undcr which he had to continue 
his studies and the problems he could not overcome in the 
interest of the future generations of scholars on the subject. 

Orissa with both Mughalbandi and Grarjat areas is a Vast 
field taken for his studies to draw the outlines of the 
changes “and continuity in the socioeconomic life of the 
nineteenth century. Though strenuous efforts have been made 
to assess the changes and continuity, the author has failed to 
procure socio-anthropological data from the grass-roots level 
of tribal and peasant settlements situated in many inaccessible 
parts. 

The source materials for 19th century economic history of 
Orissa, available a* different archives, record rooms of India 
and abroad are of such a vast nnmber that the author has 
to become selective Besides, records of the Indian Office 
Library, London, is simply inaccessible to him which prevented 
him from examining ; some valuable records like Meriah 
records and private papers of different Lt. Governors of 
Bengal and the Governor General of India. 

Another problem he encountered is with the time frame 
of his studies. One cannot fix a deadline or demarcate a 
period by ascertaining the development or degeneration 
started from a definite point of time. The causes of slow 
growth of national consciousness and economic nationalism 
in the 19th century, which later took the shape of national 
movement, obviously could not be dealt with properly. 

The statistical tables prepared by the author are not 
fully complete because of the paucity of the economic data 
for the period of present study to explain the decline of the 
agrarian economy in its quantitative aspects. 

On the same subject voluminous works have been done 
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West Bengal because of the abundant availability of 


Private papers, documents and literary works of the contem- 


porary litterateurs but in Orissa owinc to natural calamities 
and ignorance of the people, such materials have not been 


preserved and even when sources have*survived they could 
not be collected and presented before the enlightened scholars 
in the last lap of the nineteenth century. 


11. 


12. 


183. 
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CHAPTER ON 


TOWARDS ENSURING ORDER OUT OF 
CHAOS 


Orissa is encircled by the states of West Bengal on the 
north-east, Bihar on the north, 1 Madhya Pradesh on the west, 
Andhra Pradesh on the south and she Bay of Bengal on the 
south-east. Orissa “ as. “a part. of the Bengal Prasidency in 
the nineteenth century and was separatcd from Bihar and 
came into existence on April 1, 1936 as a separate state. The 
capital was established at Cuttack, the historical city, located 
at the apex ° of the Mahanadi delta and later on transferred to 
Bhubaneswar after independence in 1947. 

Orissa can be morphologically divided into five parts 
The coastal plains, middle mountainous, country, the rolling 
upland, river valley and the subdued plateaus. The coastal 
plains of Orissa stretches from the Subarnarekha in the north 
to the Rushikulya in the south. The plain can be termed ans 
land of six deltas formed by six majqr rivers of Orissa such 
as, the Bytarani, the Brahmani, the Mahanadi, the Rushi- 
kulya, the Vamsadhara, and the Nagabali rivers join in the 
Bay of Bengal!. 

Orissa abounds in mineral resources. Only in the nine- 
teenth century coal fields of Talcher and iron beds of 
Keonjhar were discovered. Its exploitation started only in 
the twenticth century®. The extensive forests of Orissa 
exceed the optimum requirements of the state. But the 
forest are largely confined to Garjat areas. The fertile 
plains of Mughalbandi lacks forests because of unimaginative 
forest cutting and extension of cultivation. The administra- 
tion of forest on a sound system started in 1883-842. 

Orissa enjoys a typical climate. The rainfall is wide- 
spread during the monsoons. Some local variants are experi- 
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enced. The Garjats lying in the hilly portion of the Lastern 
Ghat receive more rainfall than the coastal plains. The late” 
monsoon is primarily ¢yclonic and brings in enough rain to 
northern Orissa during the month of Septemeber-October. 
Owing to the presences of the low hills and forests, the climate 
of the greater part of the native states is unhealthy and 
malarial during the rainy season?. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation of small peasant 
families and accounts for roughly 80% of the state's products. 
Out of the total populationzof the province over 2/3rd subsist 
on agriculture. The remaining 1/3rd are artisans, public and 
village servants. The peasant houschold in the villages 
remains as a socio-economic unit. The province is predomi- 
nantly a rice growing tract. By the settlement of 1897, it 
was found that out of an aren of 5,897 square miles compris- 
ing 13,589 villages, 3,¢03 square miles (66%) had been culti- 
vated. But 544 square miles were improperly cultivated, while 
1,450 square miles were uncultivable’. Thus in Orissa in the 
nincteenth century predominance of agriculture in the society 
both in total product and the working population could be 
noticed. The peasant produced: food for the sustenance of his 
family nnd the greater werld beyond tliem. The presence of 
these features arc essential for making the cconomy agrarian. 

The geograpby of Orissa has cast both unconducive and 
beneficial results on the life of her people. It has made her 
people industrious but gave rise to local parochalism and 
intensive patriotic separatism. The natnre of the soil, exccs- 
sive moisture in the atmosphere and river systems have made 
possible in Orissa better cultivation. But frequent visitations 
~f flood, drought, famine, and scarcity due to variation of 
rainfall are also noticed. 

As geographical factors to a great extent shaped her 
historical destiny it would be worthwhile to survey the 
historical background, to ascertain her legacy of problems and 
trace out the evolution of her socio-economic institutions 
which led to economic decline in the nineteenth century. 
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Muslim and the Maratha rule 


Internecine warfare and successive foreign invasions hare 
had an adverse effect on the economic #ife of Orissn since 1568 
when Prince Bagazid, the Afghan general, conquered Puri, 
Cuttack and Balasore?. The Afghan ruie was established in 
Orissa destroying her independence and tagged her destiny 
with that of Bengal Subn. Jagirdars were posted by the 
Afghan sultans for revenue collection and to check possible 
revolt of landed proprietors”. It gave opportunity for the 
entry of a new class -of entrepreneur Mahajang from Raj- 
putana and Gujrat who resorted to money lending and money 
changing business in the rural arcens- and carried on both 
oceanic and inland trade®. 

The Afghan rulers after the death of Suleiman Kararani 
in 1572 refused to send tribute to Delhi. So the Moghul 
army invaded Orissa and after winning the battle of Rajmahal 
on 22 July, 1576 occenpicd Orissa. Akbar, the Moghul 
Emperor, then deputed Raja Todar Mall for land revenue 
settlement of eastern India including Orissa. The zamindars 
in the Moghulbandi area were encouraged to reclaim unculti- 
vable lands and to develop cash werop cultivation?. In the 
Garjat area the landed proprietors paid their revenue in cash, 
while in Moghulbandi, under direct management, revenue 
remittance io both cash and kind continued. Largely the 
circulation of standard money as confined t0 upper stratum 
of the society leaving cowrie currency as medium of exchange 
to, lower strata. The bulk of surplus products of the 
peasantry was taken away. The abwabs (extra imposts’ and 
produce rents were converted into money rents and frequent 
revision of rent rolls was made to maximise rent. But in thé 
Moghul period an conflict seems to have developed state 
ownership of land and private possession and use of land by 
both feudal chicfs and free peasantry. After the demise of 
Akbar, there was an effort to send revenue in the form of 
bullion to Delhi from Orissa. 

This drain of wealth was followed by paucity of egurrency 
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and precious metals, which stimulated, money lending business. 
The low price of agricultural commodities discouraged 
saving capacity of the peasantry. The zamindars, artisans 
and agricultural producers were dependent on the money of 
the merchants who exported surplus products from Orissa® ° 

The class of entreprenenrs flourished which included the 
Moghul Faujdars and Mansabdar (officials), carrying on 
trade in their private capacity. The Bantya (merchants) 
like Chintaman Shah, Khemechand carried on extensive trade 
in Orissa besides money lending. When the European 
merchants? began to trade in the Port dof Balasore this class 
of merchants collaborated with the East India Company. The 
Moghul Emperor granted the Company Firman (letters 
patent! to carry on duty for trade and to establish factories 
at Cuttack and Balasore, But the Nawab of Bengal 
refused to allow the Company to carry on trade duty free 
trade leading to clash of arms and flourishing illegal private 
coastal trade. 

The relatively short Maratha rule was in no way better 
to save the already destitute peasantry. The Bhonsle, in order 
to consolidate his position, maintained a vast army in Orissa... 
New abwabs (extra imposts) were imposed upon the culti- 
vators and temporary leaseholders by the chiefs and land- 
holders. The pensants found no incentive for agricultural and 
commercial improvement as there was no assurance for 
appropriation of additional return. The only redeemable 
feature of the Maratha rule was their patronage to Hinduism. 
and to the cult of Jagannath which ensured easy flow of 
money, migrants, and pilgrims to Orissal?. 
~ The frequent natural calamities like of drought and: 
flood debilitated the saving capacity of the people. The 
oceanic as well as internal trade languished of the plight of 
the artisans who migrated to non-revenue paying lands$. 
The decline of village level industry was the last nail in the 
coffin of agrarian Crisis. 

Thus, it would be wrong to say that British rule alone 
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1 
was responsible for the economic decline of Orissa. The 
process of disintegration of the socio-political institutions 
had started since the sixteenth century because of the very 


nature of the foreign rule during the Muslim and the Maratha 
rules in Orissa. 


Rule of British East India Company from 1803-1833 


Orissa was conquered in 1803, when the province was in 
a state of chronic anarchy2#. Once again the people of Orissa 
found an system thrust upon them which aimed at transforming 
their way of life. 


In the eightcenth century, the Company endeavoured to 
acquire Orissa to connect the two seats of their governments 
at Madrassand Bengal and to consolidate the gains in South 
India by crushing the power of Tipu Sultan, But the 
strategic importance of Orissa was no longer considered 
precious as 1803, the year of conquest of Orissa, marked the 
final elimination of Tipu Sultan from the contest. The 
Company’s government then settled down in Orissa with the 
sole aim of squeezing maximum revenuel® 


The first thirty years of the Company's rule witnessed 
unprecedented agrarian Crisis in the province making a 
change in her policy inevitable after 1833. During this 
period the land revenue administration can be studied in 
three phases. The first phase between 1803 to 1805 was a 
period of cautious investigation of the soil to assess the 
revenue. The second phase starting from 1805 to 1818 was 
a period of experimentation with several short term settle- 
ments to increase the land revenue. The Khurda Rebellion 
of 1817 came out ns a reaction to the Company’s endeavour 
to increase the quantum of revenue for the traditional landed 
gentry. In the last phase from 1818 to 188383, the idea 
of welfare government propounded by the British utiliterians: 
guided the land revenue administration? ?. During this 
‘period the most glaring features of the economy were the 
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~ 
rise of the price of daily necessarips and food stuff and 
decline of village level industries like textile and salt. 

After quelling the _rebellion of ambitious Raja of Khurda 
in 1805 the Company's government took over the management 
of the temple of Jagannath and began,to collect pilgrim tax 
for the management of the temple. Due to mounting dissatis- 
faction of pilgrims, this tax was abolished in 1838 and the 
management of Temple was transferred to the former Raja 
of Khurda®. 

The British endeavour to increase her income by collecting 
taxes from ‘salt, excise and customs duty on the products of 
Orissa had a pernicious effect on the agrarian economy. The 
monopoly of salt productjon in Orissa was a source of income 
of the alien government which ended in 1862. The other 
source of income of the government was the collection of 
excise duty by manufacturing and selling liquor under licence 
system!i?. Customs duties were also imposed on the impor- 
tation of raw cottort and on the exportation of salt, rice and 
other agrarian products. These trade restrictions created 
through customs barrier jeopardised the trade between 
Orissa and Nagpur and placed both the retail traders nnd 
wholesale merchants at a disadvantage. 

These fiscal measures introduced by the Company's govern- 
ment created an atmosphere of uncertainty. The short term 
revenue settlements enhanced the Volume of revenue in cash, 
Jeading to frequent auction sale of landed cstates2°, The 
Company’s trade monopoly of conceumers’ goods like salt and 
rice and the custom barrier caused the slow rise of price of 
est ential commodities. 

~ The corruption in the administration among the wumlas 
( clerks ) became rife. They tried to become rich overnight 
by purchasing estates of defaulter zamindars?3, The replace- 
ment of cowie currency by a new metallic currency system 
lowered the value of cowries in circulation which exerted 
an adverse effect on the peasant economy. The peasants 
reactions took the shape of resistance movements in Khurda, 
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; ® 
under the leadership of i Jagabandhu and 2 group of 
paiks of Kburda. Buxi Jagabandhu lost his landed estate of 
Rohung to a money speeulator from Bengal, Krishna Chandra 
who hatched a conspiracy to snatch away the estato?? 
Jagabandhu Vidyadhar got the suppoxt of the paiks (militin) 
of Khurda who were apprehensive of resumption of their 
rent free jageer land (military assigned) bysthe Company's 
government. The movement began in Mareh 1817 and wns 
quickly suppressed by the British military action by 
October, 1817. 

The Khurda movement o€f ଖର shook the pe3ple’s faith 
on the alien gover nment and agrarian discontents and weak- 
ness of government machinery. It served as an cye-opencer 
to the new ruler who devised means for a welfaro government 
nnd for a’ long term settlement. From 1822 to 1833 the 
government ot John Company tried to adopt a suitable system: 
of land scttlement for Orissa In view of the evils of perma- 
nent land settlement in Bengal and premotion of despotic 
power of the executive leading to corruption in ryolwart 
system they were fonnd unsuitable for Orissa. Finally a 
long term revenue settlement was considered as an expedicnt 
measure for Orissa and the regulgtion 9 of 18383 declared a 
thirty-year settlement and survey proceedings in Orissa? ® 

Thus the first thirty years of British rule in Orissa, a 
formative stage of colonial rule, revealed the acquisitive 
ନର of the alien ruler and proved atrocious to the 
people®#, There was gradual rise in the quantum of revenue 
receipts po no appreciable change in buying capacity of 
the people. The slow and corrosive rise in the prices of 
commodities would reveal how the saving capacity of tha 
people had a downward curve creating an atmosphere of 
inhibition for capital investment necessary for an improvement 
in agricultural output. Moreover, rapid change of hands for 
collection of revenue of the big landed estates split up into. 
innumerable socio-economic units gave rise to a new class of 
tax collectors who did not believe in land improvement but 
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in squeezing money for a quick return from their invesment 
in purchasing landed estates. 


Objectives of the Company’s government and reorganisa- 
tion of the Provincia? administration in 1888 


The period starting from 1834, unfolded the colonial 
motives of the“ British government in Asin. By applying the 
doctrine of lapse the Company’s government began to annex 
the Indian states outright even violating the treaty rights? ®. 
The power of the Sikhs and the. Marathas were curbed. 
Another significant change was modification of her commercial 
policy following the principle of laissez faire and the Zadian 
monopoly market was opened unrestricted to the free 
merchants of England. A 

During the last half of the eighteenth century there was 
phenomenal growth of manufacturing industries, emergence of 
a class of labourers in England, which favoured industrial 
expansion. There Was no fear of foreign competition from 
other European countries thanks to the matternich system. 
The British government endeavoured t0 open up new channels 
of trade all the world ovey. The father of free trade policy, 
Adam Smith also vehemcntly opposed the monopoly practised 
by the East India Company on the ground that this was 
against healthy political economy and national prosperity. 
The break up of the Company's trade monopoly with Indin 
started in 1793 and the Charter Acts of 1813 and 18833 
completed the process and opened India and as such Orissa ,to 
the British manufacturers? ° 

‘Phe passing of the Charter Act of 18383 not only ensured 

“Free mobility of resources between England and India but 
also necessitated a change in priorities and aims of the 
Company's government to keep India under perpetual bondage. 
The popular policy of centralisation consistently followed by 
Bentinck to collect excessive and unequal taxes now gave 
away to the policy of modernisation for a welfare govern- 
ment?” which aimed at promoting capitalist development of 
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entrepreneurship, building fipancial infra-structure, stabilising 
the government and protecting life and property of people. 
The principle of utilitarianism soon, dominated the thought 
process of the British civil servants in India who were assigned 
to fulfil the imperial motives®8, The? idea that Britain's 
intellectual and political power should be utilised to transform 
the traditional socicty of India continued to govern their 
attitude? ®, 

In Orissa the welfare motive of the Company paved way 
for the introduction of econgptic measures to stimulate 
production in the agrarian sector. The construction of irri- 
gation projects, etbanlcmients and roads, and passing of 
different agrarian regulations brought a change in the produc- 
tive relation. The moves of modernisation encouraged the’ 
Company’s government to spread English education and to 
cradicate social evils like human sacrifice, female infanticide 
from tribal sector, and the practice of Sas and caste rigidity 
from the traditional Hindu society?30, Tt ealso favoured the 
emergence of an intelligent middle class as a cementing force 
in the society loyal to the government. 

The kings of native states in western Orissa lihe Sambal- 
pur, Patna, Sonepur, Kalahandi ard Bamra offered to the 
Company’s government their submission to get rid of the 
arbitrary rule of the Maratha faujdars ( police officials ). 
But after negotiations with the Bhonsle in 1806 these states 
were restored to Nagpur, only to be recovered in 1816. This 
portion of Garjat tracts of Orissa from 1816-60 was kept 
under the Agent of South West Frontier Agency. Only 
between 1860-62 these states were kept under the Commis- 
sioner of Cuttack. From 1862-1905 they remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Commissioner of Central provinces. 
Finally, these Orissan native states were merged within Orissa 
in 19053, 

There were ab inilio, thirty tributary estates placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Cuttack. After 
disaffection of Raja of Khurda in 1803 the Company, | became 
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cautious in its dealings with tho native states. As there were 
wide disparities on the socio-economic levels these states were 
classified into two categories. The first category contained 
sixteen states who were required to pay annual tribute. They 
were Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, Angul, Dhenkanal, Narsinghpur, 
Ranpur, Talcher, Tigria, Hindol, Sukinda, Keonjhar, 
Kbandapara, Banki, Duspullah and Nayagarh. These native 
states were placed beyond the ordinary civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of British domain®??. 

The second category was composed of Killajat (fortressed) 
estates. its kings were entitled 0 pay révenue dircet to the 
government after permanent settlement of rent. They were 
Kanika, Marichpur, Aul, Kujang, Haripur, Madhupur, 
Chedra, Dompara, Darpani, Pattia, Bissenpur and Kalkuttn 33 
The increasing crime and corruption in the native states led 
to passing of Regulation XI of 1816 which created the post 
of superintendent of Tributary Mahals. The chiefs were 
instructed to admirister civil and criminal justice under the 
control of the Superintendent. In 1821 the jurisdiction of 
the Superintendent was enhanced to check corruption in the 
native states?3%. Again in 1839-40, both Henery Ricketts and 
A. J. M. Mill made futile attempts to increase the powers of 
Superintendent further. 


Law and Order 


Restoration of the law and order system through judicial 
and police administration was one of the greatest contributions 
of the colonial rule in Orissa. The Company’s government 
retained the post of amils of the Marathas and by regulation 

4 of 1804 some of the criminal laws of Bengal were extended 
to Orissa. I divided the province into two divisions, north 
and south, and kept each under a Magistrate with the power 
of general superintendence of the police. In September 1805 
Cornwallis system was introduced in Orissa and cighteen 
police stations were cstablished for the administration of 
criminal justice. It also made the Court of Sadar Nizamat 
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Adalat as the highest court of appeal empowering it to super- 
vise ver the police administration. In 1810 the Jandholders 
of villages were instructed to assist the police by giving 
information about robberies at the nearby thana. The thanas 
were kept under darogas with jurisdictio1? over a large number 
of villages. It helped him and the umlas of judicial courts to 
become corrupt taking advantage of the peop:ie’s ignorance 
about the new legal system codified in languages like Bengali 
unknown to the masses of the people. The corruption in 
government offices culminated in” 1815-1816 in the paik 
rebellion “revealing the, corrupt practices of the Darogas like 
Mirza Mehendi, Salim Ali and Saheb Zaman who amassed 
huge fortunes. Even the corruption of a British judge 
Magistrate dodward Impey, came into lime light leadiug to 
his dismissal?6, 


By a regulation in 1821 judicial power was granted to 
the collector of land revenue and revenue officials. The 
Commissioner of Revenue was authorised to exercise the power 
of a circuit judge by regulation 1 of 1829. The enormous 
dutics of the Revenue Commissioner forced the government 
to pass Regulation 7, 1831 to create,a post of Sessions judge 
for Orissa. By 1841 Criminal courts Were established in the 
three districts of the province?®. By a. regulation in 1821 it 
was decided to appoint native talent as Munshiff to help the 
district judge? 7. For the convenience of the people a reguiation 
was passed on January 17, 1837 which declared Oriya as the 
Janguage of the court. 

Act X of 1859 provided trial of the rent suits in the 
court?8. The court was to decide the modalities of repay- 
ment and cjectment of the peasant ryots. This new act did 
not prove beneficial to poor peasantry. It helped the Zamin- 
dars to n great extent to recover arrears of rent. They 
frequently enhanced the rent of the non-occupancy ryots. 
The court simply was inaccessible to the poor ryots and 
they found it difficult to save their land holdings from the 
clutches of money lenders and land speculators. In<୪860’s 
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the suits for arrears of rents constituted the main portion of 
the rent suits??. 

Between 1803-1856 no scrious crimes occurred in Orissa. 
Bunt the corruption in the police establishments was rife 
despite revision of salaries. The village watchmen, remaining 
in the lower strata of the police hierarchy, were meagerly 
pnidt°. Throughout the Company's rule no attempt was 
made to safeguard their position. For the protection of the 
district headquarters special police forces were stationed. 
But the attempt to maintain a subsidiary police establishment 
at Cuttack by collecting a §pecial tax failed de to the 
reluctance of the people to pay the new tax. 

Tor the proper functioning of the police establishment a 
commission was appointed in 1860. Under the new nrrange- 
ment Orissa was placed under the Deputy Inspector General 
of Police of Burdwan ‘circle and the Sth Orissa military 
police was disbanded. Iu July 1863 three district police 
superintendents were appointed. Police officers were instruct- 
ed to undertake spot enquiry and examine the witnesses. 
However, the low salary of constables and chowkidars 
with little prospects for promotion and lack of public 
intcrest seriously impzded the improvement of the police 
administration. 


‘To overcome these difficulties a committee was appointed 
on 24 September, 1890. The Committee in its report stressed 
investigation and prescribed for the reduction of the number 
of constables and appointment of more sub-inspectors®?. 
Another local enquiry committee for Orissa under the 
chairmanship of H. J.S. Cotton prescribed for competitive 
examination to select police inspectors in place of Head 
constables and for their training. By March 1894 about 38 
outposts in different parts of Orissa were abolished and 2 
group of sub-inspectors was sent to Bhagalpur Police training 
school#®. 

The indirect rule in the Tributary Mabals had not 


preverted the Raj from advising the chiefs for proper 
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\maintenance of law and order. After careful consideration 
some chiefs of the native states were conferred with the 
power of the first class Magistrates. ° But the native chiefs 
were not exempted from punishment when they committed 
heinous crime. The Superintendent of Tributary Mahnls 
whose power had been enhanced by Regulation XI of 1816 
and Act XXI of 1850, was empowered to supervise the 
administration of civil and criminal justice in the native 
states. The final authority with regard to capital punishment 
rested on him##. ଶା କଡ” ନ 

The concept that the ‘King is above law’ changed radi- 
cally. The king of Banki was imprisoned and his state was 
declared Khas Mahal when he was found guilty of homicide 
of a disaffected ryot in 1840୫5. Rani Pitabash Debi of 
Dhenkanal was imprisoned in 1883 for her involvement in 
the murder of three ryots of her state®¢. These two exam- 
plos did not serve as a lesson to Raja Somnath Singh of 
Angul. His state was attached and Angul was declared a 
non-regulation district in 1848 when he disregarded the 
British law to save his cronies accused of murder and opposed 
the social mensures of prohibition’ of Mariah sacrifice®" 
Another notable case was deportation of Divya Singh Dev, 
the Gajapati of Puri, who was charged with the murder of 
Sadhu Sunder Das. 


British Administration of Jagannath Temple and its impact 
on the economy 


After the annexation of Orissa in 1803 the Company’s 
government followed a policy of non-interference in the 
administration of Jagannath Temple at Puri. Lord Wellesley 
issued special directives to George Harcourt and John 
Melville to concialate the Brahmins attached to the Temple. 
With all respect to the directives of Lord Wellesley the post 
of Deul Purcha, held by a Maratha administration Sivaji 
Pandit, had been retained. To please the pilgrims the tax 
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imposed upon them was abolished. ‘The collector of southern 
division of Orissa stationed at Puri was entrusted with the 
management of the témple. 

‘The Company's government had an eye on the pilgrim tax 
as a source of state revenue. So the Court of Directors 
ordered Charles Groeme, the Collector of southern division, 
to contrive the possibilities of reimposing the pilgrim tax and 
to find ways for the proper management of the temple with 
its land. The collector, true to his attachment to the Com- 
pany’s capitalist system, reported in favour of the revival of 
pilgrim tax, for assessment of temple land at a fired jumma 
( revenue ), and to check embezzlement of BDbhog ( offered 
food ) land donated to the temple and to the monasteries. He 
also recommended in favour of take-over of the” administra- 
tion of temple for peoper management, maintenance of 
discipline, nnd to deal with the growing problems of 
pilgrims#8, 

The report of Groeme was promptly accepted by the 
Board of Directors of the Company. Subsequently the 
regulation XII was passed on the 5 September, 1805 making 
the Company's governnient a ‘Christian warden of a Hindu 
Temple’. This regulation gave up resumption of temple land 
and created 2 post of collector of pilgrim tax to which James 
Hunter was appointed. Kor re-imposition of pilgrim tax 
regulation 1V was passed in 180649, 

The Temple's own chief officer Deul Purcha, however, 
lost importance before the two European Officers, the collector 
of pilgrim tax and the Magistrate of Southern division of 
Orissa, who were to work jointly to regulate the finance and 
for the efficient management of the temple. The Company 
was, thus, intimately associated with the Jagannath Temple. 
It provided fuel to christian missionaries to criticise the 
religious policy of the government. 

The regulation IV of 1806 had also prescribed separate 
taxes to wealthy, middle class, and pauper pilgrims. The 
wealthy pilgrims known as Jual Jatris were.to pay tax which 
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varied from rupees ten to, rupees six. The pilgrims of middle 
income group were charged rupees two each. The‘ regulation 
exempted mendicants, paupers, and traders from paying taxes. 
This regulation had also allowed the pandas and pariharis 
({ watch and order ) to accept from the pilgrims a fixed fee 
as prescribed by the government from time to time. To check 
the tax evasion regulation V was passed in {he same year 
which made the provision of penalising with fine the defaulter 
pilgrims. But these regulations did not provide any method 
to know the real status of the pilgrims. It later on became 
an intricate problem On the port of the tax collectors to 
distinguish the Lal dJatri from others. George Webb, the 
Collector of Cuttack, was appointed for prescribing rules for 
classification of pilgrims together with the responsibility to- 
make a thofough euquiry respecting the land assigned for the 
support of the temple and to settle an amount for the expen- 
diture of the temple? °. 


Webb in his report of 19 December, 18017, recommended 
that all landed assignments of Jagannath temple should be 
brought under rent rollof the province and the revenue derived 
from the land might be paid from the"treasury for the manage- 
ment of the temple. He also fixeil the annual donation of Rs. 
56,342-9-8 to the temple. The Governor-Gencral-in Council 
finally sanctioned these measures snggested by Webb and 
permitted to bring the lands of temple under direct manage- 
ment of the government ®. 


. 

On recommendation of James Hunter and Charles Buller, 
the settlement Commissioner, the Governor-General-in-Council 
passed regulation IV of 1809 which redelegated old system 
of temple manngement to the Gajapati, the former Raja of 
Khurda. The Raja was released from the jail to take over 
the administration. But the system of collection of pilgrim 
tax-and government’s annual grant to the temple continued ®?. 
In 1810 it was decided to collect pilgrims tax on a very 
concessional rate from persons living within a radius of fwenty 
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miles from Puri and willing to join, in different festivals of 
the temple®$, 

After 1814 the Baptist missionary extended their activities 
to Orissa. Finding the connection of Company’s government 
with the Jagannath / emple Very close they petitioned against 
it to the Governor-General and to the British Parliament. 
They deplored the liberal grant of the Company to the temple 
and attacked the cult of Jagannath as bloody and obsceure®#, 
Literatures and pamphlets were distributed to defame Lord 
Jagannath. They pleaded before the Company’s government 
to prohibit gathering of pilgrims during “the Car festival on 
the ground that such gathering was the main cause of the 
spread of epidemic and it encouraged Hindus for self-immola- 
tion under the wheels of Jagannath®®. 

But this attitude of the missionary proved {to bea boon 
to the pilgrims. For their convenience government started 
renovation of Jagannath Road and constructed rest houses by 
its side?6. 

With the attempt of the Company’s government to improve 
the machinery of tax collection the total collection of pilgrim 
tax increased. From 1805 to 1827 Rs. 2142591-1-7 pies was 
collected as pilgrim tar. After deducting the annual grants 
to the temple, the Company’s government had a net income of 
Rs. 47111-10-0 per year®?. This profit motive of John Com- 
pany., led to the rejection of petitions and prayers of the 
missionaries. The missionary pronounced the government's 
support to idolatry and superstitions’ ®. They were successful 
to get the support of Sudder ( central ) Board of Revenue. 
Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Trade, advised 
the Government of India to modify its policy towards Jagan- 
nath temple and with respect to pilgrim tax on February 20, 
18335°. This matter was also discussed in the British par- 
liament which favoured change of policy under pressure. Act 
X was framed by Lord Auckland which got sarction of - the 
supreme government on April 20, 1840. By this Act pilgrim 
tax was abolished and wardenship of the temple was trans- 
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ferred to the erstwhile Raja of Khurda® ©, But government 
retained the management of landed endowments of the temple. 
Jn lieu of this the government ngreed to pay an annual dopa- 
tion of Rs. 56342-9-8. Later on in 1845 the Satais Hazari 
Mahal and landed estate of the temple were transferred to 
the Gajapati and the annual donation vas reduced to 
Rs. 23321. 

Not satisfied with these changes the christian missionaries 
continued their attack on the government for granting the 
liberal donation. It led to the dissociation of the Company’s 
government and discqntinuatce of the anoual grant to the 
temple from February 28, 1856°, However, the contingent 
of police forces stationed at the temple continued to remain 
to maintain discipline. The Gajapati, encouraged at this’ 
change of policy, petitioned to the government for restoration 
of his Killa Khurda and prayed no? to implement the proposal 
of commutation of revenue of his estate Delang in lieu of 
the payment for the Jagannath temple. “But the Company’s 
government did not agree to it. Finding no other alternative 
the Ganjapati on 3 April, 1858 signed the deed of agreement 
by which the government transferyed land instead of money 
allowance? ?, A 

During the Sepoy mutiny of 1857 ‘the Company’s govern- 
ment ‘took utmost care to watch the activities of the Sepoys 
on pilgrimage to Puri. A Panda of the temple, named 
Chaki Khuntia, who had established liaison with rebel sepoys 
and the Rani of Lupknow was arrested at Puri®?, Except 
these two incidents, during the period of mutiny, Puri was 
undisturbed. 

Due to complaint of Gajapati the Court of Directors on 
20 April, 1858, ordered the withdrawal of police force from 
the templeé#, It was also decided that a small force of 
temple police be employed at a cost of Rs. 2782 per annum, 
which was to be deducted from the money allowance to be 
paid to the superintendent of the temple who was to be assig- 
ned land equivalent to it. But the warden of Church did not 
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agree to it on the ground of shortage of funds of the temple. 
So the tempele police were discharged on 4 March, 1859 with 
the approval of the Government of Bengal® ®, 

The demise of the Gajapati Bir Kishori Deb on 
13 December, 1959,° the warden of the temple, created a 
serious problem for temple management. His adopted son 
was 2a minor” and the queen Rani Suryamani Pattamahadevi, 
became the new warden of the temple with the approval of 
the government®®, This was last cffort of the government 
to manage temple properly before it severed its relation with 
the Temple on July 22, 1862. Under the wardcnship of 
Suryamani Pattamahadevi the administration ran from bad 
to worse, but the government of India was not interested 
to change the existing arrangement. In 1875 Divya Singh 
Dev, the adopted son of Bir Kisori Deb, attained majority 
and took over the charge of the temple wardenship. He 
was arrogant, a drug addict, and lived a life of dissipation. 
The servants of the temple became uncontrollable. During 
a festival in February, 1877 about 11 persons were crushed 
to death by a stampede of pilgrims. It attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government and a Hindu Manager was decided 
to be appointed to asrist the Gajapati in the management of 
the temple. But before the new manager took charge Divya 
Singh Dev was convicted on the charge of murder of Sodhu 
Sunday Das in cold blood in February, 1878 and was finally 
transported to the Andamans® ”. 


Again, Suryamani Pattamahadevi,.the dowager queen, 
became the custodian of the temple and guardian of the minor 
son of the convicted Raja. For better management of the 
temple the Commissioner of Orissa drafted a bill on 185 
December, 1879°8, The bill suggested the appointment of 
a Committee to run the management of the temple. The 
Queen became the President of the Committee and trustee. 
But the Queen did not like to be 2 titular head of the 
management and petitioned against the bill on 18 July, 1882 
to Lt. Governor of Bengal. She, however, succceded on 
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14 December, 18892 to make her minor grandson a Raja and got 
the right of management of minor’s estate after getting the 
favourable verdict of the district judge of Cuttack 69, 

The petition of Rani got enormous support of the people. 
It forced the government to repeal the Act XIV of 182 and 
granted a certificate to Rani Suryamani allowing her to 
administer the temple on behalt of her minor grandson for 
another twenty years. 

The Commissioner of Orissa, Metcalf, soon found the 
‘Queen's inability to deal with» mismanagement, misappro- 
Ppriation <of funds and indigtipline of temple servants. So he 
appointed a receiver to check misappropriation of temple 
funds and to keep the valuable property of temple in safe 
custody. But the Rani did not like the interference. On 
‘getting overwhelming support of Temple officials, eminent 
members of the public, and Utkala Subha she filed 2 writ 
petition in the Calcutta High Court challenging this 
‘appointment "©, 


The High Court of Calcutta gave its judgement towards 
‘the end of March, 1887, in favour of the Qucen dismissing 
government's connection with the temple. Ilowever, the 
Bengal Government after its legalrdefeat effected a compro- 
mise with the Queen wlio agreed t0 appoint a competent and 
suitable person as manager to look after the due appropria- 
‘tion of the rents of the temple estates. At the demise of 
Divya Singh Deb in August 1887, his son Mukunda Deb 
begame de jure Superintendent of the temple. Between 
1887-97 no change occurred in the administration of the 
‘temple except taking over of the administration by Mukunda 
Deb after coming of age”. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the British Govern- 
ment strove hard to improve the sanitation of Puri but failed 
t0 check the cholera and dysentry from becoming epidemic. 
The pilgrim hospitals at Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Badrack, 
Jajpur and Acuapada on the side of Jagannath Road, were 
‘badly equipped. But due to improvement of communication 


og 
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system the flow of pilgrims continued undiminished through- 
out the century, even during the recurrent famine years. 


~~ 


Land Revenue Administration 
(2) 


Land revenue was the secure source the government 
badly required to finance the administration for the main- 
tenance of law and order”? 

In the carly years of the Company's rule the rulers seemed’ 
to be inspired by the French physiocrats. After initial 
period of “experiment and uncertainty. in Bengal permanent: 
settlement was introduced”?3, But it was not acceptable to 
Madras civilians who decided in terms of collecting revenue: 
directly from the ryots?*. The conquest of Orissa by the 
John Company in 1803 presented ijt with the ‘dilemma to- 
choose between permanert and ryotwari system for this. 
province”?. They decided to introduce short term settle- 
ments to find oute~ real owners and taxable capacity of the- 
soil to frame proper rules and regulations for effective 
collection of land revenue, to determine the relation between 
proprietors and primary producers of the soil and to eliminate: 
intermediaries from the production sector of the Mahals”®6. 

Before procceding with these tasks the new government 
faced certain initial difficulties. It did not find correct 
information regarding the land revenue system during the 
Maratha rule for non- availability of papers owing to political: 
anarchy. The Company’s government lost the confidence of 
the tenants because of its rejection of socio-religious obliga- 
tions of landlords towards the society, for its effort to create: 
~~ class of absentee revenue farmers to enhance the state- 
receipts””. The circulation of different types of currency 
with fluctuating values, existence of various types of measure- 
ment, prevalence of many local customs and dismissal of’ 
gomasthas (clericals) of the Maratha days, impeded smooih:- 
collection of revenue and survey work 78, 

The first proclamation of land revenue administration was: 
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made on 15 September 1804 which was later abcde in 
regulation XII of 1805. But the attempt t0 maximise 
revenue collection led to as many as eleven short term 
settlements between 1804-1827 which threw the tenants to 
bewilderment. 

The new government proclaimed its absolute right over 
the land and distributed proprietory rights among the class 
of highest bidders”?, The extreme poverty of the peasantry 
together with frequent crop failure not only hampercd 
revenue collection but also led,to ejectment of ryots from 
holdings» The native ‘Zaméndars found it hard”to survive 
and some of them gave away their estates to the middle 
class Bengali speculators settled in Orissa 8°, 

While the Company’s government was uncertain about 
the settlement of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, it made 
permanent settlement with the Rains and Zamindars of Garjat 
states of Orissa. These states were divided into categorics. 
In the first category fifteen princely states signed agreement 
and promised to pay an annual tribute and to implement 
British civil and criminal laws. The rest twenty-one states, 
named Kiljat estates, were not granted immunity from 
British civil and criminal laws. ~ The tribute of the first 
group was fixed without making any assessment of their 
jumma (revenue) and the second was fixed in perpetuity®? 

Before the final decision for the long term settlement in 
Orissa between 1804-1827, there were about eleven long 
term settlements for increasing the volume of assessment. 
The assessments of cach settlement were as follows 
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Increase of the volume of assessment between 
1§04-05 to 1827-28 


Period of « Settlement carried. Total revenue in 
settlement wnder regulation ` rupees 
1504-05 Regulation XI of 1805 11.78,000 
1605-08 Regulation XII of 1805 10,89,000 
1808-09 Regulation VI of 15608 10,589,000 
1809-12 Regulation VI of 1808 10,44,000 
1812-13 Regulation XII of 1811 15;75,252 
& Regulation I of 1813 

1813-15 Regulation I of 1813 15,75,252 
1815-16 Regulation III of 1815 16,37.924 
1816-19 Regulation VI of 1815 16 37,924 
1819-22 Regulation XIII of 1818 15,27,834 
1822-27 Regulation XII of 1522 15,89,585 
1827-37 “Regulation III of 1826 15,89,585 


{ Source +S. L. Maddox Final Report in Survey and settle- 
ment of Province of Orissa 
( Temporary settled area /, 1890- 
1900, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, 
pp. 382-385 ) 

During this period ( 1804-1827 ) the Company’s govern- 
ment did nothing to help the agriculturists in the years of bad 
harvest. The peasants of the temporary settled tracts from 
1804 to 1816 felt the traveil of overassesement. The following 
table shows the steep rise in Jumma ( revenue ) in different 
settlements, 
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Table No. 2 
Rise in the Jumma betwen 1804-1828 

Year Net collection in rupees 

1804 12,84,000 

1805 11,925,000 

1808 1,20,30,000 ° 

1809 11,58,000 

1811 13,883,000 

1812 14,25,000 
° 1816 14,95,000 

1820 13,90,000 

1521 14,20,000 

1828 14,85,000 


( Source S. L. Maddox Final Report ¢n survey and settle- 

ment of Province of Orissa (Tem- 

porary settled area), 1890-1900, 

Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 382 ) 
As direct consequence to this overassessment there was a 
skirmish between the disbanded paiks and the Company in 
1817. The paiks of Khurda joined the peasants of Gihumsur 
apprehending resumption of their paiktana jageer land. The 
rebels got the leadership of Jagabandhu Vidyadhar, a former 
Baxi of Roja of Khurda, who was a victim of auction sale of 
his rent free estate Rohung®?. 3 

The paik rebellion, though short lived and suppressed 
with an iron hand, exposed the evils of overassessment and 
resumption of non-revenuc paying estates. Regulation 13 was 
passed in 1818 by which the triennial settlement of 1816 was 
extended for another three years®?, 

After the termination of Regulation XIII of 1818, Regu- 
lation VII of 1822 was passed which called for a temporary 
settlement for another five years. The problem in this 
settlement was to ascertain the title deeds of Lakheraj ( short- 
term lense ) and non-revenue paying lands and to complete 
records and rent bills. But it completely failed in its objec- 
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tives forcing the Company's government to pass Regulation 
III of 1827 to extend the term of the settlement for another 
ten years. The Commissioner of Orissa by Regulation I of 
1829 was allowed to function as Board of Revenue®#®, 

Henery Ricketts and his successor A. J. M. Mill, the 
Commissioners of Orissa laboured hard to bring about impro- 
vement over “the field survey and investigation of individual 
rights of land holders. It resulted in the settlement of 18837. 


Table No. 3 
“Total assessed arca, jumma apd revenue in” 

the settlement of 1837 
District Total area Uncultivated Assessed Muffasil jummea 
ˆ in acres area area of assets 
Cuttack 1174900 697000 621000 1121000 
Balasore 913993 554000 493000 575030. 
Puri 499100. 8377000 8302400 441690 


25879983 1628000 1416600 2138200 


The sadar Jumma and Revenue 


Percentage Amount 1n rupees 
Cuttack ,65% 71400 
Balasore 65% 8377200 
Puri 66% 292800 
65% 1384190 


{ Source : SS. L, Maddox : Minal Renori in survey and selile- 
ment of Province of Orissa ( Temporary settled 
area ), 1890-1900, Calcutta, 1900, Appendix }) 

~ The settlement of 1837 was made with the zamindars of 
big estates or mahal. The Lakhirajdars ( lease-holders ) were 
kept away from the interference of the zamindars®®. In this 
settlement the Company’s government ‘tried to protect the 
rights of the tenants but it was only achieved when legal 
protection was extended to resident ryots ( cultivators ) by 
Act X of 185986, 
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N Before the expiry cf the term of the settlement in 1866 
Shore, the Commissioner of Orissa division, suggested to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces af,Bengal in 1862 for 
introduction of permanent settlement in Orissa. In the pro- 
posed settlement in 1867 it would be impossible not to cede to 
the zamindar 40% instead of 30% to 35% as Malikhana. It 
also stipulated to grant remission of revenuéto the single 
cause of loss by iouodation®?, But what impeded the Board 
to declare a permanent settlement was the proposal of irriga- 
tion project and thg relyctancesot the zamindars to give up 
their claim of remission in the event of natural calamity®8®, 
Before the camal water was available for irrigation, Charles 
Wood in his despatch of 24 March, 1865 made it distinctly 
clear that 10 additional assessment would be imposed due 
to improvement in irrigation. 

The goveroment decided to exten the settlement for 
another thirty years in view of extreme backwardness of 
agriculture and due to the outbreak of the famine of 186689. 

In 1875 the Lt. Governor of Bengal visited Orissa and 
found the need for taking a cadastral survey in the tem- 
porarily settled tracts of the province. He felt that the 
approaching settlement of Khurda in 1880 would serve as a 
model for the rest of Orissa?°, 


In 1856 a settlement was made for Khurda which became 
a khasmahbal in 1805 and this was to end in 1880, W. C, 
Taylor was appointed settlement officer to conduct the settle=- 
ment work of Khurda. He made the assessment at Rs. 
251000 for the whole estate for a period of seventcen years. 
But it did not provide solution to the chroni¢ backwardness 
of the estate??, During the sixty years of gaps from 1837 
to 15897 the noticeable changes were: population rise, 
extension of cultivation by 30%, development of communica- 
tion leading to extension for market of agricultural produce 
and price rise of essential commodities. So the intention of 
the government was to fix the new rent for the paket ryots 
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as there was direct increase of land under direct possession 
of landlords®??. 


To conduct the «rs-settlement work S. L. Maddox was 
appointed as settlement officer. The first phase of survey 
work was completed in September 1894 which assessed 
the temporarily settled tracts of three districts at 50333 
square miles©?, It also completed the records of rights 
mentioning the ryot’s status and the rent fixed. The map: 
of cach village was prepared. The records containing a list 
of tenants, known as Khatéans, of nch village was prepared. 
The ryots were given parchas a copy of dndividual khatian?#, 
In the khatian (account books) the ni} chasa (own possession) 
and #2} jote (own ownership) lands of the ryots were distinctly 
mentioned. It was also decided that those who got their 
homestead land rent free at the last settlement, were to 
continue to hold the same as rent free?5. The homestead 
land of pahi ryots (short term tenure-holders’ was decided 
to be assessed with fair rent?6, 


It was finally decided to keep the existing rent of paki 
(short-term holders’, unless application was made by the 
zamindar for the enhanéement of rent??”. In case of thani 
ryots (cultivators) whose rent was largely stationary the 
enhancement of rent was made on the basis of rising prices. 
In case of privileged peasants rent was raised but kept lower 
than the thani ryois?° (permanent tenure-holders). The 
lakhera]} (tenure-holders) tenure holders and jageerdars 
(tenure holders) were allowed to enjoy their land rent free. 


The total rent assessed at the settlement of 1837 stood 
at Rs. 21,366,090. During 60 years the zamindar raised it 
to 59% totalling Rs. 34,09,900. It was finally assessed 
in the settlement of 1897 at Rs. 38,67,6002?, The assessed 
area rose from 14,16,600 acres to 18,98,000 acres and the 
average incidence of revenue increased from Rs. 0-15-7 per 
acre to Rs. 1-1-10 per acre. It also marked the reduction 
of the income of the zamindars by 11%. After a lot of 
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deliberation the term of the settlement was fixéd for thirty 
years00, 

During the period of two settlements the alien government 
failed to protect the rights of the tenant» from the rapacious 
zamindars and landholders who wanted to retain the owner- 
ship of land by depriving tlie hereditary ryqts. In many 
cases thant ryots (permanent tenure-holders) lost their owner- 
ship but remained in the soil as sub-tenantsi°3, Though 
paht ryots had the advantage of holding the homestend and 
garden land rent free they hol to. pay additional revenue to 
zamindars302, Act X of 1859 made considerable attempts 
to put resident ryots on the secured footing and to check 
jllegnl enhancements. But protection granted to the“ 
thins ryols remained only in paper. Even government grants 
of remission did not reach the ryote duriug the years of crop 
failure. The collection of different illegal cess by the 
zamindar told adversely upon the poor primary producers3°®%, 
The settlement of 1897, however, marked the development 
of ryois right on the pahi as they began to enjoy privileges 
and rights of the thans ryots. 

The settlement for a fixed periqggd proved detrimental to 
the interests of zamindars who, soon after the completion 
of settlement work in 1897, appealed to the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal to make the settlement of Orissa permanent2°*#, 
But the wild fluctuation of the economic condition forced 
the Raj to repudiate the proposal for a fixed taxation. 
Corsequently permanent settlement also lost its popularity 
in the government circle. The Secretary of State for India 
had in his despatch of 1883 advised the government of India 
to abandon the idea of permanent settlement in future!°®. 
Thus the appeal of the Oriya zamindars proved to be & 
cry in the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER TWO’ 
PLEA FOR A WELFARE GOVERNMENT 


The discussions and analysis in the preceding chapter 
shows that ever since its occupation of Orissa the Company’s 
government had cometo the conclusionthat the largest and surest 
source of income to it in Orjssa was Trom agriculture., There- 
fore any measure which the government undertook, whether 
social or administrative, was clesigned so ns to censure 
maximum return from the land. Thus, they had to ensure law 
and order by restructuring faujdari administration, the police 
and the judiciary. They even gave up such sure source of 
income as the Jagannath Temple as that would have involved 
them into unwholesum clashes thus jeopardising their 
interests on the land. For this same “ purpose seVeral 
‘settlements were undertakeu to nssess the yielding capacity 
of the soil of this province. The repeated settlements proved 
disastrous since they generated an army of dispsssessed and 
-dissatisficd peasants whose anger burstsout in several peasant 
revolts.! These revolts no doubt made the government 
uncomfortable but the company could not simply give it 
up. So it tried to fortify itself and, in the process, als® as 
augmenting and husbanding of forest resources, increasing 
investment in agricultyre in the shape of building embank- 
GE and digging canals and introducing other modernisa- 
tion measures in the stagnant and traditional society of 
‘Orissa. But these modernisation measures failed to revamp 
the declining Orissan economy to any extent. The measures 
in the shape of agriculture can be put under the following 
headings and will be discussed in detail to show how they 
made-no dent on the creeping decline of the economy ¢ 

i) development of irrigation facilities, 
ii) construction of embankments, 
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CEE 9” a . » . 
111) encouragement to scientific farming, 


iv). attempts to introduce commercial ngriculture, 
v) improvements in communication system, and 
vi) conservation of forests. 


b>] 


Irrigation policy of the Raj in Orissa 


The most noticeable feature of the British rule in the 
second half of the nineteenth century was expansion of 
irrigation system in Orissa. The Raj thought it a necessary 
frame-work within which private economic activities could 
be successfully carried on®. Before 1850, in Orissa, Public 
Works Department undertook only £0 repair some old canals 
built by the kings to glorify their reign rather than for the 
agricultural developments. But after 1850 the public works 
measures of the government underwent a change with a view 
to increase the agricultural products to extend irrigated 
area, to save tha peasantry from pauiperisation, and to 
increase their tax paying capacity. The Company’s govern- 
ment conceived that an elaborate irrigation system would 
act as a safeguard against famine, drought, and would 
encourage commercialisation of agriculture, navigation, and 
thereby raise the level of underground water resources. 
The political aim of these policies was to engage the peasantry 
to settle in agricultural pursuit throughout the year and 
divert their attention away from resistance movements®. 

There was n controversy between_two schools of adminis- 
trators over the irrigation policy of the Raj. Sir Arthur 
Cotton, the engineer of the Canveri, the Godavari, and the 
Krishna irrigation projects maintained that limited resources. 
available should ba concentrated on the construction of 
irrigation projects. He proposed that the government should 
suspend the construction of railways and devote Rs. 
10,000,000 per annum for ten to twenty years to build 
10,000 miles of canals#. 


The leading critic of this school, Putrick Smollett,. 
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vehemently criticised the estimate of Cotton and dismissed 
the figure as unrealistic. He regarded that the cast of canal 
construction would be too high and that all rivers were not 
perennial to be dammed up for irrwation purposes. They 
wanted development of communication, system for cheap 
transport to eliminate famine conditions?. In Orissa Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s policy triumphed. In 1858 government of 
India agreed to undertake irrigation projects And to harness 
British capital and enterprise in India. In July 1858 the East 
India Irrigation & Canal Company, an offshoot of Madras 
Irrigation Company,* gave nm proposal to the Court of Direc- 
tors to construct canals for irrigation purposes in Orissa’?. 
But due to political uncertainity the proposal did not get 
favourable response. After the transfer of power the irriga- 
tion company wrote to the Secretary of State for India’ 
on 6 February, 1860 proposing to raise a sum of £ 2600,000 
for construction of irrigation works in Orissa and that 
government of India should guarantee Oo return of 5% of 
the capital”. 


The government was anxious to save Orissa from inunda- 
tion and famine and frequently appointed enquiry commise 
sions. H. Righly in 15840 suggesteg the construction 6% a 
system of canals with head sluices in the embankments. It 
was not acceptable to the Company’s government for being 
highly expensive. In 1848 a Committee studied the masonry 
revetment of Cuttack, damaged due to flood in the river 
Mahanadi. The Committee gave a proposal to abondon the 
existing site of the “town. In 15649 the military Board 
decided a survey to divert the course of the eurrent of the 
Mahanuddy. Before the Company’s government took any 
decision, in 1854, an unprecedented flood caused severe 
damage to the revetment. Again in 1855 flood in Cuttack 
threatened to wash away the already damaged revetment. So 
Lt. Harris, who replaced Captain Short reported in June 
1857 to construct a spur at Naraj, the point of bifurcation 
ofthe Kathjuri and main stream of the Mahanadi, in order 
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to force a large portion of water down the main branch. The 
flood in 1857 played havoc and allayed the immediate neces- 
sities of an spur. Sir Cotton submitted his report in 1858. 
He proposed (1) codstruction of Weir across the rivers 
Mahanuddy, Brahmani and the Bytarani, (2) two irrigation 
channels, (3) construction of embankments and (4) construc- 
ting a high leyel canal to connect Cuttack with Calcutta. 
Harris, on his return to Cuttack, on 1 February, 1855S 
submitted his second and third reports on the Mahanuddy. 
He ealeulated that the maximum volume of flood in the 
Mahanuddy reaches at 2100,000.cubi& féet per second during 
high flood period. But the delta would only carry off 900,000 
eubic feet per second, between embankments. So he 
suggested three measures (1) to make use of Banki valley 
as a safety reservoir, (2) to throw a new dem across an 
rocky pass in the river Kundulpur, and (3) to make Daltollah 
eutting to carry off 50,000 cubic fect per second. These works 
were estimated at eleven lakhs of rupees. Agreeing to the 
proposals of Cotton and Harris the Bengal government 
welcomed the proposal made by East India Irrigation and 
Canal Company and in August 1862, it deputed Colonel 
Rundell to act as the Chief Engineer of the Company. The 
total cost was estimated at £ 2000,000 for implementation of 


Cotton’s scheme which was to command irrigation of 15000 
11 


a 


acres 


The government of India fixed the capital for investment 
at £ 2000,000 with a power to increase the samo and it 
allowed to invest initial capital of £ 1000,000 immediately. 
The Company was also allowed. to occupy the land required 
for the construction of the project and instructed to fix the 
water rate during the ‘progress of the work. The works 
finally started in November 1863 nnd the water was available 
for irrigation at the beginning of 1866212. 


In 1865 the Company proposed to extend the scopé of 
the scheme by building embankments and roguested the 
government for a further sum of grant to build a reservoirl®2, 
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Chief Engineer Rundell supported the proposal on the ground 
that irrigated land would yield increased cash and food crops 
and enable the government to enhfnee revenucit, T. £. 
Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Opissa, supported the- 
proposal and went further by suggesting that the government 
should grant special subsidy to enable the Company to carry 
ou Puri canal with the embankment scheme!5., 

Before the proposal of the company got the sanction of 
the government its resources ran down leading to disconti- 
nuance of work of’ Jobra agd Naraj anicuts. The Company 
also found it difficulf to raise more funds. The government 
of India informed the Secretary of State on 16 July, 1867 
its inability to complete the work. The Company's assets and, 
liabilities were purchased by the government despite the: 
India government’s reluctance!®, , 

According to the terms of the deed (30 November, 1868) 
the company received £ 990,050-S-7d for the capital invested 
excluding 5% which had been allowed as an interest by the 
government. The debt of £ 152,000 to be given as advance 
to company was cancelled. A further sum of £ 50,000 was 
paid to the Company as compenshtion to be given to the 
servants of the Company. Many regarded this payment as. 
exorbitant as the works intrinsically would not be worth more 
than £ 700,000, calculating financial value of Orissa. In terms. 
of finance these projects crushed under the weight of” their 
interest charged”. To get only the interest of £ 175,000 against 
thé money paid to the Company totalling £ 1750,000 the govern- 
ment now had to see that at least 175,000 acres of land 
could be irrigated keeping water rate as low as at rupee one 
per acre. The government of India thus, with the full 
awareness of loss, purchased. the project to bring about 
agrarian development of the province and to protect the 
capitalist interest at home. 

The Company bequeathed to the government two important. 
tasks : to fix a just water rate and to complete the project works. 
Prior to construction of the project works there had alwhys been: 
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discussion between Commissioner of Orissa and the Company 
about the fixation of water rate. On 23 February 1564, 
it was agreed that wezter rate would be fixed by volume at 
the rate of § annag per 100 eubic yard from 15 June to 15 
November and one rupee from 16 Novemkber to 14 June of 
every year. The Board of Revenue of the lower provinces 
accepted this rate as just but provisional¥8. Later on, due 
to the mounting expenses for the construction, the Company 
proposed to raise the rate to Rupee one per 1,000 eubic yard 
from 15 June to 30 October and te * Rs: 1-8 from November 
to 14 June. On the other hand Rundell suggested to sell 
water by both volume and area at the fixed rate of rupees 
four, five and six per acre for autumn rice, double cropped 
land, for sugar cane plots respectively. 

The agent of the Company G. W. Boothby accepted the 
rate fixed by Rundell as fair. He gave the following 
accounts ©: 


Table No. 4 


Return of corn from an acre of rice lnnd under 
irrigation and from gn acre of unirrigated rice land 
Return of corn from an acre of rice land under irrigation 


Yield per acre Charge ner acre 
1200 lbs of rice value Land tax Rs. 2-8-0 
(at thé rate of Rs. 2/- 
per maund) Rs. 24-0-0 Cost of eultivation Rs. 4-0-0 
Value of straw Rs. 3-8-0 Water rate say Rs. 4 ,, 4-0-0 
Rs. 27-8-0 Rs. 10-8-0 
Tncome-per acre of irrigated land 
Rs. 27-8-0 
Rs. 10-8-0 (deduct ) 
Rs. 17-0-0 
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° 
Return of corn per acre of unirrigated land 


Yield per acre Charge per acre 
892 lbs of rice Rs. 9-12-0 Land tx Rs. 2-8-0 
Value of straw Rs. 3- 8-0 Cost of aultivation Rs. 4-0-0 
cas os 
Rs. 12- 0-0 Rs. 6-7-0 
Income per acre of unirrigated land 
Rs. 12-8-0 
Rs. 6 8-0 
Rs. 6-0-0 J 


( Source Home Deptt. ( Revenue Branch ) Prog No. 44, 
G. W. Boothby to the Secretary to the Govt. of 
Bengal, PWD, September 17, 1864, Prog. of June 
3867 ). 

When in March 1866 water was available for irrigation in 
the Kendrapara canal many zamindars and landholders 
retusged to use the water because of the impdnding settlement 
of 1867. Due to famine of 15866 the government decided to 
extend the settlement of 1887 for another thirty years. In 
August 1866 the government mado ,it clear that in future 
settlement revenue of the land receiwing water from canal 
would not be enhanced as water rate was different from 
revenuel?, After getting the approval of the Lt. Governor of 


Bengal the water rate was fixed as follows - 


# Table No. 5 


Water rate by volume and arca 


Supply rate by volume 

Re. 1 per 1000 cubic yard from 15 June to 31 October 
Rs. 1-8 per 1000 cubic yards from 1 November to 4 June 
Rs. 2-8 per 1000 cubic yards for all purposes other than 


irrigation. 


Supply rate by area 
Rs. 3-0 per acre for irrigatian of a single crop 
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Rs. 5-0 per acre per annum if a lease for the whole area 
were taken 
Rs. 6-0 per acre’for the irrigation of two crops 
Rs. 1-5 per acre for single crop for single watering. 
(Source: W. A. Inglish, The Canal and flood bank of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1910, p. 9 ). 

The Kendrapara canal with its thirteen distribution canals 
were completed when the transfer was effected. The other 
works which were nearly completad- were first range of high 
level canal with 12 head sluices. It required another five 
sluices. The project works which the company had not started 
were anicuts across the rivers Brahmani, Pattia, Baitarani, 
and Burra. 

After the take over of the project works the Raj endeavour- 
ed to complete the works earlier to help the agriculturists to 
make a recovery from the famine of 1566. Chief Engineer 
Rundell estimated the total cost to complete the project works 
including construction of canal in Puri district and extension 
of high level canal as far asthe river Subarnarckha at Rs. 
277,13,878 in November 1869. Tt was hoped that the project 
would irrigate 1600,000 acres of land and provide 530 miles 
of irrigation canal. 


The total revenue was estimated at Rs. 54,00,000 per 
annum, inclusive of water rate at Rs. 2-8 per acre of irrigable 
land, navigation and custom duties. PDeducting the working 
expenses of Rs. 9,54,500 per annum on the project it was 
clear that the government would get a net revenne of Rs. 
44,45,000 or about 16% on capital per annum? °, 


Due to temporary cessation of rainfall leading to scarcity 
in the Badruck sub-division the, Commissioner of Orissa 
division requested the Lt. Governor of Bengal to allow the 
excavation of tlie second and third range of high level canal 
and aricut across the Brahmani and the Bytarani to provide 
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[1 
work to the starving peasants and artisans®3, To avoid this 


impending distress Governor-General-in-Council at’ the request 
of Lt. Governor of Bengal permitted the Commissioner of 
Orissa to proceed with the proposed * works and allowed to 
draw the money to be spent on it from the loan fund?2, 
Finally, realising the immediate necessities of completing the 
irrigation projects of Orissa the Secretary of State for Indian 
in July 1871 sanctioned the following works and money 


“Fable No’ 6 
Amount sanctioned fm 1871 in different heads to complete 
the irrigation project in Orissa 


Works Sum granted in rupees 
Makanadi Weir and Sluice 12 lakhs 
Dam around Cuttack 47,000 
Beorupa Weir 3 lakhs 
Naraj Weir 43 lakhs 
Kendrapara canal 24 lakhs 
Taldanda canal 6 lakhs 
Jobra Anicut 75,000 
Midnapur canal 23 lakhs 
Taidal canal ¥ 8 lakhs 

Rs. 86 lakhs 
( Source : Utkal Dipika, 25 March, 1871 ) a 


While the works were progressing and the project was 
nearly completed on 29 May, 1873 Colonel Haig was appointed 
to draw a plan of general prospect of the Orissan canal. He 
found that thouzh the canal had a capacity to irrigate 195,000 
acres of land unfortunately only 12571 acres of land had been 
brought under irrigation due to the reluctance of the culti- 
vators apprehending enhancement of rent. He concluded that 
after twenty five years there would be an accumulated debt of 
Rs. 208,4200 in addition to the original capital of Rs. 307,1300. 
So-it was proposed to raise the water rate at Rs. 3-8 per acre 
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and to impose a levy of four to six.annas per acre of land 
protected from inundation by the project? $ 

At the recommendation of Haig, the government made a 
revised cstimate at Rs; 1929,584 for the direct charge and 
Rs. 2538200 for indirect charges and interest, with a view 
to increase total irrigable capacity to 620,814 acres?%. The 
Secretary of State in August 1876 sanctioned it and allowed 
to build some additional drainage works?°. By Aprill 1878 
the capital charges against works amount to Rs. 2,23,91,691. 
In return for the expenditure the government got the posses- 
sion of 237 miles of irrigation Canal, 548 miles of distributory 
canals, 102 miles of village channel, all capable of irrigating 
182,950 acres of land and possessed embankments affo: ding 
protection to 621,480 acres of land ( or nearly 1000 square 
miles )2%. 

Though there was a marked increase of areas leased for 
irrigation yet it was not enough to make the works profitable. 
The increase of leased area from 1869-1879 was as follows 


Table No. 7 
Total area leased for irrigation between the years 
₹” 1869-1879 

Year Area leased in acres 
1869-70 1729 
1870-71 22128 
1871-72 116583 
1872-73 47583 
1873-74 12571 

874-75 22409 
1875-76 18409 
1876-77 303883 
1877-78 48495 


( Source : Report of the Committee appointed to enquire nto 
the management of irrigation work in. Madras, 
Orissa and Midnapur, Calcutta, 1879, pp. 84-35 ) 
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When this Orissan project was showing diminishing return 
the government of Bengal accepted the report of V ertarnes 
for construction of coast canal with a vjep to connect Balasore 
with Calcutta via Hugly river. On gotting the sanction of the 
government the work started in January 1880. It was also 
decided to extend the coast canal from Balasore to Dharma river 
at Metai which had been connected with Cuttack*by Kendra- 
para canal. As per estimate government would get 23 lakhs 
of revenue annually out of this project which would serve as a 
cheaper traffic for trade between Calcutta and Orissa, While 
the work Was in progress Haig suggested to make the canal 
deeper and the locks longer. Finally Levings, the Chief 
LEngincer of Bengal, estimated the scheme at Rs. 3602,297 
as working expenses and Rs. 55,800 as annual maintenance 
cost. The Secretary of State sanctioned this amount in his 
despatch of November 30, 188027, ° 


Meanwhile to explore the possibilities ef enhancing the 
canal revenue and to investigate causes of low income of the 
Orissan canal, Lt. Governor of Bengal visited Orissa in 
1878. After a thorough survey he came to the conclusion 
that construction of more distributory” ghannel on the existing 
canal and the construction of coast canal would make the 
Orissan project profitable.?8, The cost of additional works 
‘was estimated at Rs. 104,686,542 and the annual project at 
Rs. 11,20,194. It also got the sanction of Secretary of ‘State 
n 20 September 188229. 


The fixation of water rate became a gordian knot before 
the government. By passing an act in August 1866 the 
Raj declared that land brought under irrigation would 
not be liable for enhancement of revenue in future settle- 
ments. And to ensure the recovery of water rate Act VII 
of 1867 was passed by the council of Bengal. This act was 
replaced by act VI of 1869. It was decided to entrust the 
management of irrigation and collection of water rate t0 a 
revenue superintendent. of the, rank of ocollector2%, To 
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facilitate the collection a set of rulés was passed to sell water 
by both volume and area with the following rates. 


Table No. 8 
Rate fixed for selling water per acre 
Volume : 
Re. 1/ per 1000 cubic yard between 15 June to 81 
October 
Rs. 8/- per 1000 cubic yard during the rest of the year 
Area ˆ ” 
Irrigation of sugarcane field at the rate of Rs. 6/- per 
acre 


Irrigation for single crop remaining more than 6 months at 
the rate of Rs. 3/- per acre 
Trrigation of other crop at the rate of Rs. 5/- per acre 


(Source W. A. Inglish, The canal and flood bank of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1910 ) 


T. M. Kirkwood, the first‘ revenue superintendent, in 
1871 suggested grant of five years lease at the gradual increa- 
sed rate reaching thee limit of Rs. 2-8 for irrigation from 
Cuttack and Midnaptr canal®1. 

The Governor-General-in-Council accepted this proposal 
as expedient??. But to Ravenshaw, the commissioner, it 
octurred that the imposition of light water rate at Rs. 2/- per 
acre would prove beneficial to the peasants and profitable to 
the state??. So in early 1872 or recommendation- of a 
Committee the water rate was fixed at rupee one for every 
bloek of lease executed after May while the rate was fixed 
at Rs. 1-8 per acre on demand. The direct consequences of 
this was the rise of lease for irrigation from 12571 acres in 
1873-74 to 98495 acres in 1877-7834, 

To' avoid confusion an act was passed in March 1876 
by which the machinery for collection of revenue and supply 
of water were kept separate under a deputy revenue superin- 
tendent and Superintending. Engineer respectively?5. Encou- 
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raged at the rising numberof leasesthe government of Bengal, 
for enhancement of land revenue of irrigated land, declared 
a proclamation on 31 March 1877 nullifying the act of 1866, 
which had debarred the government from raising land revenue 
assessment of the irrigated land®®, This change of policy 


resulted in decrease of leases for irrigation which was as 
follows : 


Table No. 9 


Total area under irrigation 


co ° 


ld 


Year «Area wnder erregation in acres 
1877-78 98,495 
1878-79 111,250 
1879-80 109,039 
1880-81 117,221 
1881-82 °132,2173 
1882-83 133,028 
1883-84 48,760” 


( Source Annual Administration Report of the concerned 
years ) 


The peasants were highly cxasparatel over the oppressive 
conduct of revenue officials. They felt that the drainage 
system was damaging to their land and leases were 
injurions?? 

To redress these grievances the government appointed a 
Cominittee on 4 November 1884 headed by J.M. Macneil with 
R. H. Wilson and C. W. I. Harrison as members®?®8, It submit- 
ted its report on 21 March 1585 recommending transfer of 
assessment to Public Works Department and providing a new 
rate for contral revenue certificates? ? 

The Secretary of the State on 4 June 1885 welcomed the 
meagures snggested by Macneil Committee#°, But the 
Commissioner C. F. Metcalf revealed that zamindars of Orissa 
were unwilling to irrigate their land for over assessment of 
their land4!. Ho suggested the” reduction of water rhte#? 
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The Board of revenue accepted the ‘recommendations of the 
Macneil Committee but not the proposal of Metcalf to reduce 
water rate. It, at the same time, entrusted the newly created 
department of Land Revenue and Agriculture to take up the 
survey of ( canal ) irrigated land for the coming settlement 
of 189748, 

The coast’ canal which was opened for the traffic in the 
last part of 1885 was impeded by the storm wave of September 
that year. But due to incessant repair works undertaken by 
the goverpment it was possible to open, it for traffic on 15 
July, 1886. The rate for traffe was fixed at one anna per 
100 maunds of freight carried by the boats in the canals®#, 
In 1887 the estimate of canal was revised and fixed at Rs. 
35,86,607 for the work and Rs. 447,494 for all other charges. 
The annual loss for canal establishment and trepair was 
estimated at Rs. 58,853%6. 

Like the irrigation project the coast canal proved to be 2 
digmal failure. There was no brisk commercial intercourse 
between Calcutta and Orissa after the discontinuance of salt 
and rice trade. Though water was available for irrigation 
from the coastal canal and from the canals of the main project 
the leased area declined from 172,981 acres in 1890 to 
115,182 acres in 1895. The water rate together with receipt 
from navigation could not even meet the annual working 
exponses of the canals. The opening of railway line in 1896 
in the coastal tracts gave the final death blow to the coast 
canal®6, P 

The government of Bengal made every effort to improve 
collection and to encourage irrigation from the canal. It had 
no effect on the peasants”, Jn 1891 R. B. Buckley, a Super- 
intending Engineer with considerable experience recommen-. 
ded a speclal rate of 8 annas per acre®*8, In spite of this the 
Raj failed to get water cess even to meet the total annual 
expenses of the canal. The income and expenditure of the 
canal from 1872-73 to 1893-94 was as follows : 
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Table No. 10 


The income and expenditure of irrigation project in 
Orissa between 18421894 


Income Expenditure Deficit 
Year in rupee in rupee in rupee 

1872-173 36623 238009 201386 
1873-74 483835 179191 135356 
1874-75 48455 196427 147939 
1876-77 466467 219670 = 
1877-78 1278692 ` ` 279870 2 152008 
1878-79 121804 — — 
1879-80 182004 — — 
1880-81 269764 1050728 783064 
1881-82 223149 1103834 880635 
1882-83 319625 354896 35271 
1883-84 237800 305889 68089 
1884-85 143507 329288 185781 
1885-86 207344 356672 149328 
1586-87 179619 501532 1322321 
1887-88 179211 501932 322721 
1890-91 344939 467603 122644 
1891-92 370922 423086 52164 
1892-93 497375 505507 8132 
1893-94 375365 535467 160162 


[ Source: Annual Administration Report of the Bengal 
Presidency ( Orissa division ) of the concerned 
years } 

With the total investment of Rs. 263,70,682 the Raj was in 
possession of seven weirs and 204 miles of canal both irrigable 
and navigable which remained permanent and provided enough 
room for agrarian development in the province in the first half 
of the twentieth century®®. 

“ Tho irrigation policy of the Raj in Orissa otherwise proved 
injurious creating unhealthy swamps which became the 
swamps breeding: grounds for mosquitoes and spread other 
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diseases. It converted thousands of acres of land into arid desert 
due to increased salinity of the canal area. The government's 
demand of high wate” rate and maximisation of rent by the 
landlords in anticipation of higher yield made the sub tenants 
more dependent on the money-lenders. «The landholders also 
made use of best land near the canal for cultivation of com- 
mercial crops” while the distant lands devoted to kharift food 
crop witnessed total disaster during flood or drought. Eco- 
nomic historians, like Amiya Bagchi, considered the invest- 
ment ononirrigation projects ag, wastage of capital resources 
which could have been utilised for improving transport and 
infra-structure for an industrial break through®0,. But it 
needs a separate study to assess whether this contention is 
applicable to Orissa. 


Embankments 


Embankments are built at those places where river banks 
are low to guard againctt the spilling of water during flood. 
Also these are constructed to prevont oceanic water from 
innndating the cultivable land and to control saline water 
for impregnation of sal’ in the winter season On the khalary 
lands. In the 19th century, the coastal belt of Orissa, prone 
to inundation, was watered by a large number of rivers. The 
country which js situated between the Chilka lake and 
BraHmani river alone collects the drainage over 6500 square 
miles. The entire rainfall of the catchment area of the 
rivers, needed an outlct towards the seacand the rivers raising 
with great rapidity used to dash down their concentrated flood 
on the deltaic area of 3600 square miles. This enormous 
mass of water with great velocity during flood threatened loss 
of life, property and the standing crops®!. 


The frequent inundations posed a great problem to the 
rulers of Orissa from time to time and invoked them in hyge 
expenses for protective walls. During the Muslim rule the 
management of the embankments was left to the landed pro- 
prietors for which remission in their annual Jumma (revenue) 
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was allowed. Even the’ Maratha rulers, though, famed for 
their exploitative attitude, constructed embankments to 
protect erop from inundation. But due fo heavy demands of 
land revenue by the Maratha governments the zamindars lost 
the zeal to protect the embankments. After the British 
conquered Orissa in 1803 the Salt Agency was first to under- 
take the repair works of existing embankments and to cons- 
truct new embankments and sluice gates for releasing flood 
water and to prevent ocean water from causing damage to 
the land near the coast@?. Later on, by passing regulation 
VI of 1806, the Company’s government in Orissa entrusted 
the general charge of the embankments to a committee consis- 
ting of three district magistrates of Orissa and the Superin- 
tending Ergincers. In 1813, a surveyor of embankments 
was ‘also appointed to survey the progress of the works of 
different flood banks. But till 1827 no serious attempt was 
made to keep the existing embankments in good working 
order. In the same year Engineers like Becher, Schultz, and 
Pennington were appointed by the Bengal government to 
repair the worn out embankments and to supervise the work 
of new embankments where cemers mortar and steel struc- 
tures were used. In 1831 after ® disastrous gale in the 
‘Orissa coast they gave a propoeal to the Bengal government 
to construct a dyke on the coastal bank from Balasore to 
Chilka to save the region from inundation®?®. On “heir 
recommendation the Company’s government transferred the 
responsibilities of the management of Orissan embankments to 
the Public Works Department ®#, 


After this transfer A. J. M. Mill, the Commissioner of 
Orissa Division appealed to the Bengal government to grant 
more money to construct more embankments and sluice gates 
in the Mughalbandi area for a possible agrarian development. 
But, inadequate attention was paid to the maintenance of the 
existing embankments. In 1850 it was found that a large 
number of embankments were either damaged or abondoned 
due to continuous flood and lack of maintenance. The 
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following table shows the number of breaches between 
1849-1851 caused by flood in the Cuttack and Puri districts. 
Table No. 11 
Number of breaches caused by flood in the district 
of Cuttack and Puri between 1849-1851 


Puri district Cuttack district 
Estimate: for Estimate for 
No. of repair, works No. of repair works 
Year ‘breaches in vupeee “ breaches ip rupees 
1849-50 ୬ 2576-14-6 "5 2444-2-10} 
1850-51 10 2243-9-6 14 2240-7-0 


( Source : H. Ricketts, Seleciton from the Records of Bengal 

| government, No. XXX, Report on the districts of 
Puri and Balasore, Calcutta, 1859, p. 35 ; Report 
on the districts of Cuttack and Midnapur, Calcutta, 
1858, p. 82 ) 


_ Again, continuous flood from 1851-1857 in the coastal 
tracts led to considerable damage to the embankments. The 
breaches caused by the, flood between these years were ag 
follows : 


he Table No. 12 


Total number of breaches caused by flood in the district 
of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore between 1852-1856 


Year Number of breaches 
1852 1167 
18583 942 
1854 878 
1855 1365 
1856 404 


(Source! W. A. Inglish, The Canal and flood banks of 
Bengal, Calcutta 1910, p. 217 ) 
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However, in 1855 tha government of Bengal passed Act 
XXXII to protect the embankments, both under the manage- 
ment of the Company and the zamindars. This act em- 
powered the government to take charte of the zamindary 
embankment and to maintain their efficiency at the cost of the 
zamindars. It allowed government to get a contribution from 
zamindars not exceeding half of the cost of«the work for 
construction. It was also decided that if government would 
construct sluices at the request of revenue department then 
the land holders would not be required to reimburse? ®. 

The Company's goyernment granted a large am to the 
peasants as remission during years of inundation between 
1831-1858. The following table shows the amount granted to 
peasants as remission between these twenty-seven years of“ 
strain when the government was bent on maximisation of 
revenue. 


Table No. 13 


Remission granted by the government to peasant between 
1831-1858 so 


„ Average of Average of 
yearly yearly 
Years amount as amount as 
Total without Year with percol.2 per col. 
Districts period remission remission in rupees in rupees 


Cuttack 24 16 8 52761 1582883 
Balasore 26 `12 14 39146 72701 
Puri 27 6 21 30920 39755 
Total yearly remission in Orissa Rs. 122827. 


( Source: PWD (CW irrigation ), Prog. No. 8, Note by Pb. 
H. Rundell, November 5, 1867, Progs. of March 
1868 ) 


These remissions did not quito represent the actual losses 


suffered by the peasants. 
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‘To reduce the amount of annual remissions and to save 
the peasants from crop failure due to inundation the govern- 
ment of Bengal accepted in June 1856 the recommendations 
of Lt. Harris who was appointed to enquire into the causes of 
inundation®é. On his advice the government in 1857 cons- 
trueted embankments at False point, Puri and across river 
Salindee to protect Badruck division and some parts of Bala- 
sore and Puri districts respectively®”. 

In its atéempt to improve the management of some of the 
neglected, zamindary embankments, in the same year, the 
government took over the charge of maiptenance of -embank- 
ments of Aul, Banki and Kujang®8. In May 1857 tlie head- 
quarters of superintendent of embankment was shifted from 
“Midnapur to Cuttack with special instructions to the super- 
intendent to devote his time fully to the construction and 
maintenance of the embankments of Orissa? ®. 


Just after two months the superintendent, Captain Short, 
submitted a report after a brief survey of the embankments 
of the Cuttack district accepting the canal proposal made by 
Lt. Harris to construct super weir across river Mahanadi 
and Kathjuri. This proposal got the immediate approval of 
Captain Young, the officiating Superintending Engineer of 
the province. At first it was thought expedient to construct 
a spur at Naraj, the point at which the Mahanadi and the 
Kathjuri bifurcated with a View to force a large volume of 
water down the river Mahanadi. But control of such a vast 
river required permanent measures. &o the Bengal govern- 
ment appointed Sir Arthur Cotton of Madras fame to draw 
the blue print of the project to control the Mahanadi® °, 


Sir Cotton suggested that along with spurs and weirs 2 
series of canals would prove beneficial to the country. It 
got the support of Chief Engineer of the Bengal Presidency 
who regarded the project as beneficial both to the conntry 
and the government like the projects of Madras and north- 
west provinces. The government approved this plan and 


entrusted the task of construction of spurs across river 
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Mahanadi, Berupa and- Kathjuri.rivers and a net work of 
canals to East Indian Canal and Irrigation Company®, 

The Company’s government which „sanctioned Rs. 66273 
in May 1855 for construction of ୬8 sluices by December 
1860 could complete 96 sluices. While the government was 
concentrating its attention on finishing the next 127 sluices 
the people of Cuttack petitioned for the censtruction of 
more sluices before the Lt. Governor of Bengal. The Lt. 
Governor in response sanctioned on 5 July, 1861 Rs. 49,525 
for the construction pf another 123 sluices®?. 

The high flood ip 1862° in the rivers Brahmani and 
Krishna kept the entire country between Kendrapara and 
Patamundai under water for some days, and caused about 
400 breaches i in the embankments® 2, This flood also effected 
considerable damage to many embankments which required 
a huge sum of money for repair with two fold intention to 
check inundation and to sell water. The agent of the 
East Indian Irrigation and Canal Compasy asked the British 
Raj to construct two dams at the catchment area of the 
river Mahanadi. This proposal got the support of Ravenshaw, 
the Commissioner®*#. He suggested to the Bengal govern- 
ment, to consider the proposal and to grant na special subsidy 
to the Irrigation company to complete the works’. But 
the Bengal government refused to accept the proposal. 

The drought of 1865 and inundation in 1866 in the £hree 
coastal districts caused considerable injury and threw the 
marginal peasants and wage earners into starvation. This 
tragedy Was so severe that the Bengal government in 1867 
appointed an embankment committee under the chairmanship 
of Ravenshaw® ¢. The Ravenshaw committee, which submitted 
its report in 1868, requested the government of Bengal to 
spend the following amount for the protective embankments 
in the three constal districts 
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Table No. 14 
Estimate of Ravenshaw Committee for building protective 
embankment.,ie Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 


Districts Sum in Rupees 
Puri 19,99,890 
Cuttack 30,95,770 
Balasore 23,388,970 
Total 74,38,630 


(Sourse W. A. Inoglish, The« Canal and flood banks of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1910, p. 219) ° 


It was also proposed that a protection rate of eight anna 
per acre should be levied on the areca liable to inundation. 
It estimated that Rs. 5800 would be required to carry on 
the survey work. This committee, however, failed to give 
a solution to the nature of the protective work. The Bengal 
government immediately sanctioned Rs. 50,766 to carry on 
the survey work ®”. 
~~ The Irrigation Company, towards the end of 1867, became 
bankrupt and its shares slumped in the share market. The 
Raj finding the plighte of the company purchased the project 
at a high rate with the incomplete Naraj Anicut built upto 
73.23 crest level, Mahanadi Anicut built upto 64.20 crest 
levee With the take over of the project the attention of 
the British Raj was now devoted to both incomplete irrigation 
and canal projects and to the embankments. Due to the 
shortage of finance for public works the Bengal government 
considered the estimate of Ravenshaw committee too high 
and appointed Colonel Rundell for a fresh estimate. Rundell, 
in 1870, estimated the cost for constructing embankments 
at Rs. 35,30,421 and hoped that the margin of inundation 
would diminish with the development of canal system. 

Heavy flood in 1870 and 1872 in Cuttack and Piri 
districts led to temporary cutting of sluices in the 


several.embankments®8, So pn 17 December, 1872, Rhind 
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was appointed to determine the volume of discha’ge of water 
and to find out the way to limit the flood. Rhind suggested 
that the severity of inundation can be checked with the 
removal of some embankments altogéther leaving certain 
tracts open to inundation. Along with the construction of 
incomplete anicuts in* rivers and canals the British govern- 
ment constructed new embankments and repaired the old 
which reduced possibilities of frequent inundation. By 
1 April, 1878, the Raj was in possession of embankments 
affording protection against flood,to 621,400 acres of eulti- 
vable land in Orissa (nearly 1000 square miles)° 9, * 

Some of this zamindary embankments like those of Aul, 
Kujang, and Banki,, neglected for a long time, were under- 
taken for repair between 3872-78. W. OC. Taylor, the 
settlement Sfficer of Khasmahal Banki, took a lot of pain to 
‘repair the Banki embankment. But the zamindary of Aul 
and Kujang declared their reluctance to pay half of the 
sum spent by the Raj for the repair of {heir embankments 
ncecording to the embankment Act 1855. 

The Raja of Aul gave tough opposition in 1881 when the 
government of Bengal asked the commissioner of Orissa“ 
notify the said Raja to remit the” government's share of 
maintenance cost of Aul embankment. Phe matter was brought 
before the court of law in 1886 which gave its verdict in 
favour of the Raja. This decision however, did not 
encourage the Raj to give up the management of zamindary 
embankments” °, 

In the region close to the sea, storm waves proved danger- 
ous to human life. The storm wave of 1885 caused irrepair- 
able damage to Koojar embankments and False Point port. 
The cyclone of 20-26 May 1857 destroyed most of. the 
embankments situated near the Balasore coast”, The 
unprecedented floood in the _Brahmani, Bytnrani, and 
Mahanadi rivers on 26 July, 1894 damaged many cembank- 
ments of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore”?. 

“The budgetory constraints stood as & stumbling block 
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before the s3ritish government for embankment constructions. 
The enthusiastic plan of Ravenshaw to build a ten mile long 
embankment from Gurmogahjoory to the mouth of Daya 
river along the bahik of Chilka, with a view to reclaim 159 
square miles, did not get favourable response. 

By the end of 15°97 there were 8043 miles of protective 
works either fully or partially under the government manage- 
ment. Out of this 5703 miles of embankment which irrigated 
67617 acres were classified as the embankments associated 
with agricultural work and the rest 294 miles of embankments 
were connected with the protective system. Though the 
return from these embankments was not encouraging the 
government had to spend about Rs. 90,000 per annum for 
its protection and maintenance?®. 

The following table shows the number of embankments 
built and maintnined by tke government of Orissa during the 
nineteenth century along the banks of principal rivers. 


Table No. 15 
Name of the principal rivers of Orissa the number 


of embankments constructed along its bank 


Protection offered 
Fo to total area tn 


Rivers No. of embankments square miles 
Mahbanadi 36 172.78 
Sukpyka 16 28.80 
Chitralekha 42 259.89 
Nuna 4 13.47 
Pathe 4 6.56 
Bhandaria 8 9.56 
Pyka 10 23.38 
Patuali 1 0.90 
Gobi 1 2.25 
Berupa 8 50.05 
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Protectiqn offered 
io total area in 


Rivers No. of embankments © . square miles 
Hatjuri 1 592.05 
Sanna 2 36.00 
Debi 2 0.75 
Brahmani il P44.45 
Baitarani 15 271.02 


(Source A. S. Thomson, The Rivers of Orissa, A 
descriptive * Repqrt, Calcutta, 1905, ®. 37 & 
pp. 50-56) 


Commercialisation of Agriculture 


The government’s concern was to increase the produc- 
tivity of the land. So it undertook measures to construct 
canals aud embankments for developing irrigational facilities 
in Orissa. Tho government was also mindful to introduce 
capitalist mode of production in the agricultural sector and, 
ns in Bengal, the British Raj endeavoured to introduce 
commercial agriculture in Orissa for enhancing cash creeps 
cultivation. Failure to irrigate vastslanded property tended 
towards monoculture instead of dive®sified agriculture in 
villages. The decline of village level industries, lack of 
growth for a class of agricultural entrepreneurs in Orissa, 
inhibition on the part of the landed gentry to overcome che 
risk of carrying experiments in different cash crop 
prodyction coupled with the suspicion of the producers 
towards the government for an possible increase in the 
annual rate of revenue created an atmosphere of inhibition 
to develop commercial agriculture and in a cyclical way 
redoubled the poverty of the masses struggling £0 go 
upwards from the subsistence level of living standard. 

It is difficult to distinguish clearly between subsistence 
and tash crop farming duce to the fact that the pure subsis- 
tence agriculture in which no crops are produced for cash 


I 
exchange at all, is a rare phenomenon” *. 
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To the. Orissan farmer in the nineteenth century cultiva- 
tion was a way of life and his produce was not meant for 
the market economy Sut still it was a subsistence agriculture 
for the very under developed nature of the economy. He 
used to sell his share of the producc,for meeting demands of 
nsurious money lenders land owners rent unavoidable cxigen- 
cies for the vagaries of nature and could save little for 
improving production and could make no organised attempt 
to control the market forces. He never resorted to cultiva- 
tion with the intention of selling Iris produce. Prior to the 
19th century salt, textile and other commodities were expor- 
ted but erceping decline in the agrarian sector made unavoi- 
dable heavy export of rice to the neighbouring province to 
the detriment of the interests of the ryots who sald it in the 
market under adversity living below subsistence level. 

Binay Chaudhuri has correctly stated that the development 
of internal and external communication system, opening of 
the Suez Canal, and liberalisation of tarriff policy of the 
government provided the incentive to the agriculturist for 
“cultivation of cash crop. Due to heavy demands of raw 
material and agricultural produce outside India the Raj after 
1857, reduced the export duties. The railway which was 
opened in the second half of the nineteenth century turned 
‘gut to be a ‘new economic force’ and significantly contributed 
to the growth of commercial agriculture in Bengal”. Even 
the demand of more bales of cotton for the growing industrial 
need of England after the American Civil War in 1860 led 
to the rise of cotton cultivation in the black soil belt of the 
Bombay Presidency”®, 

In Orissa the condition was not favourable to the growth 
of commercial agriculture. The variation of climate leading 
to inundation, flood, and drought eaused insecurity in eul- 
tivation in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
inundation and floods were endeavoured to be checked in the 
second half with protective embankments and canal system 
though the arrangement was inadequate. Orissa was only 
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connected with a metal réad in 1875. The False Point deve- 
loped into a modern port much later and the coast canal was 
opened for the traffic in 1886. The raijway line was connec- 
ted with Sambalpur in 1889 and Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
in 1896-9977, P 

Dospite favourable conditions except rice no other cash crop 
could develop for the very socio-political constriints coming 
down from generations like inhibition on the part of the landed 
gentry to undertake risk of leadership to boost up investment 
in agricultural experiments and encouraging urban enterpre- 
neurs to explore markot avenues for selling out new output. 

The decision of the government to open u network of 
irrigation system to increase agricultural production and 
material weld-being of the peasants by encouraging them for 
cash crop cultivation led to opening of the Orissa canal in 
18{678. But the shameless extortion and fraud practiced 
upon the ryots by the zamiudars and virtual abolition of the 
rights of fixed tenure-holders in some estates impeded the use 
of canal water for cash crop production”®. 

Most peasants of Orissa were tenants-at-will of tbs 
zamindar who felt constrained to invest money to improve his 
land and they use canal water to raise the productivity of the 
soil, expecting reassessment of this land in the impending 
scttlements8®. Besides, the cultivation of cash crop requires 
“finance®i, But the peasants of Orissa, overburdened with 
debt, were reluctant to execute fresh loan for the cash and 
commercial crops cultévation with uncertain demand in the 
market. Unlike Bengal, in Orissa, there was no capitalist or 
financial house to give the peasantry loans on easy terms and 
the seeds required for cash crop cultivation. Thus, the Oriya 
peasants concentrated more upon the paddy cultivation which 
required seasonal rainfall for a fair harvest 22. 


Circumstances affecting the growth of the market for rice 


There were several factors which led to the concentration 
of peasants upon rice cultivation and for the growth of market 
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for rice both inside and outside”the province. The heavy 
mortality due to famine and scarcity in the nineteenth century 
did not act as a chegk- upon the steady growth of population 
in Orissa which rose from 23 million in 1843 to 3800,000 in 
189182, It required more rice for the growing internal 
consumption. The cheap rate of rice stimulated rice trade 
between OFrissa and Calcutta in the first half of the century 
and between Orissa and Madras in the second balf. 

Since the rice cultivation is the easiest means of ewultiva- 
tion its covered most of the cropped aren. Alone in the 
Cuttack district the winter rice cevered 70% of the total 
crop area, leaving 13% and 2% for the autumn and spring rice 
in the nineteenth century®#, In the Garjat district of 
Sambalpur the rice cultivation occupied 75% of total cropped 
aren in the average leading to brisk trade of rice between 
Sambalpur and Central provinces®5, Similarly in the dis- 
tricts of Balasore and Puri the winter rice covered 75% and 
77% of the total cropped area respectively 88, 

The scientific means of rotation of crop was rarely adopted 
wn Orissa. Out of the 2 millions and 498 acres of net cropped 
area more than 196000 acres were cropped more than once 
which constituted orly 9% of the total area®?”. The produc- 
tion of rice was so extensive that the peasants used to sell 
out their surplus to the traders at a cheap rate without 
knowing the rate outside the province. The following table 
shows the export of rice from Balasore district to Calcutta. 
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Table No. 16 | 
Total export of rice from Balasore district 
between 1836-1859 , 


Period Total export of rice in maunds 
1836-43 236,800 
1845-52 6673,000 
1853-54 392,279 
1855-56 439,731 
1556 57 725,453 
1857-58 366,150 
1858-59 668,767 


( Source HH. Ricketts, Report on the districts of Puri and 
Balasore, Caleutta, 1858, p. 65 ) 

The coming of cheap Burmese Arrakan rice to Caleutta 
after 1855, drove Orissan rice ous of the Bengal market®®, 
But immediately it got the market in Madras from where 
cheap salt poured into Orissa after the discontinuance of 
salt monopoly®?. The Kumti ( Andhra regional ) merchants 
of Madras, who brought salt to Orissa, nlso carried on 
extensive rice business?°. The following table shows thre” 
comparative price of rice in different dibtricts of Bengal from 
1575 to 1875S. 7 


Table No. 17 


Comparative price of rice in different districts of Bengal ©” 
Presidency between 1875-1578 


Districts 1875 1875 1877 1878 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs.A.P. Rs. A. P. 
Nadia 16- 0-0 21-5-0 14-8-0 13-5-0 
Burdwan 20- 0-0 26-5-0 16-4-0 16-0-0 
Hooghly 15- 8-0 18-0-0 15-0-0 13-8-0 
Midnapur 20- 0-0 26-0-0 18-0-0 16-0-0 
Balasore 27- 0-0 — 22-0-0 18-0-0 
Cuttack 28-14-0 30-3-0 21-0-0 14-7-0 
Puri, 26- 0-0 28-4-0 17-0-0 11-3-0 
Ganjam 26- 1-0 26-1-9 — 87-0 
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( Source sReport of the Committee appointed wnder the 
famine commission to enquire into management 
of irrigation works in Madras, Orissa and Midna- 
pur, Calcutta, 1879, p. 35 ) 

The above table shows that a greater amount of rice from 
Puri and Ganjam districts found outlet to the Madras 
Presidency through Chilka lake by the Kumti merchants. 
These merchants were further facilitated when False Point 
and Puri ports were opened to traffic?!, The metal road 
between Madras and Cuttack, which was completed in 1875 
proved to be a boon to them??, 

The export of rice from Orissa increased year by year 
despite the opposition of the people to it. It threatened to 
paralyse her economy after the great famine of 1866. But the 
Raj, as the champion of frec trade policy, did not impose any 
restriction on it. The total export of rice from the Orissan 
districts to Madras Presidency from 1869 to 1877 was as 
follows 


Table No. 18 
Total quantity of rice exported from Orissa to 
Madras Presidency between 1869-1877 


— 


Year Cuttack Puri Balasore 
1869-70 10026 29599 128C 00 
4870-71 68421 161181 300000 
1871-72 215469 1038441 400000 
1872-73 103926 120141 483000 
1873-74 11344 144024 402000 
1875-76 138517 138629 351839 
1876-77 546137 229744 111116 


( Source Annual Administration Report of the Bengal 
Presideney for the year 1876-77, Calcutta, 
1677, p. 173 ) 

The export of rice was always high from Cuttack district 
because of the improvement of its agriculture due to canal 
irrigation facilities. The following table reveals the export 
from this district between 1581-1888. 
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Table No. 19 i 
Total quantity of rice exported from Cuttack district 
between 1881- -1888 


Export Husked rice Value 

an year an maunds in rupees 
1881-89 ` 485048 1022504 
1882-83 876599 . 1808951 
1883-84 1169258 2239456 
1854-85 1088585 2619905 
1885-86 „ 1060941 2865785 
1586-87 „ 600636 1648851 
1 ୪87-88 528975 1382776 


(Source NN. N. Banerjee, Report on the Agriculture of 
district of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1893, Appendix, 
pp. XXX VIII to XXXIX) 

The construction of canals and embankments proved 
beneficial to the peasants who concentrated more on rice 
production as the threat of drought dishppeared?3. The 
lack of capital and limitation in the market discouraged 
cash and commercial crop cultivation and left an average, 
peasant with five to ten acres of land always in distress. He 
spent Rs. 14-1-2 per acre of land iecluding rent and cess 
for embankment to get paddy and straw worth of Rs. 
17 14-04, This made cultivation an unprofitable persuit 
and, in years of bad harvest, marginal peasants had to borrow 
money from the usurious money lenders. 8. L. Maddox, the 
settlement officer in ,189S, was surprised to find that the 
profit of paddy cultivation in both irrigated and non-irrigated 
Jand was marginal which bred reluctance in the peasantry 
to irrigate land by paying even a reasonable low water 
rate? 

The heavy export of rice proved ominous to the economy 
of Orissa. The marginal peasants of Mughalbandi tract, 
where the Kumuti ‘merchants had already established their 
network, were forced to sell a part of their produce. They 
had to borrow paddy from the local mahnjan and affluent 
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peasantry daring the lean period znd in the years of bad 
haivest. The bad communication system hindered these grain 
dealers from establishing their sway in the Sambalpur 
district and the Garjat states?®, 


Cultivation of other commercial crops’ 


In additien to rice, sugarcane was one of the principal 
food crops grown in Orissa. Due to the unsuitable soil, 
lack of adequate capital investment by the private enterprise 
as in Bihar and Bengal after 1850, and lack of encourage- 
ment from the government the sugarcane cultivation remained 
a crop only for local requirement?”. By 18683 in Cuttack 
only 2000 anceres were sown with cane, and in Sambalpur it 
occupied 1% of the total cropped area?8, Towards the end 
of the nineteenth century there was marked improvement 
only in the Balasore district due to private initiatives? ®, 
However, the Indian Sugar Committee appointed in 1920 
did not consider ‘any incentive for improving sugarcane 
cultivation in the unsuitable soil of Orissal©0°, 

__ The grams, pulses, and oil sceds were among the princi- 
pal items of rabbi crops of Orissa in the nineteenth century. 
Jt occupicd 7% of the total cropped area in Cuttack 02. 
After fulfilling the local requirements, from this district 
in 1581-82, gram and pulses totalling 2944 maunds were 
exported. It rose to 7530 maunds in 1886-87. The cultiva- 
tion of jute, tobacco and indigo were not very popular. A 
muslim merchant introduced indigo cultivation in Cuttack 
and opened a factory at Kendupatna. But the cultivation 
did not show any improvement and was restricted to a small 
areal®2, Due to influence of Bongal the cultivator of 
Balasore adopted jute cultivation in the last decade of the 
nineteenth centuryi%3, But jute cultivation failed to 
become popular as there was no jute mill to use the raw 
material. Despite the great requirements of jute bags in 
Orissa no merchant came forward to establish 2 jute mill 
for lack of coal mining within Orissa and for the fear of 
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enhanced cost of production for bringing coal from Bihar 
through the land route in absence of railway line and, above 
all, due to paucity of capital formation from within the 
entrepreneurial class of Orissa who could undertake the 
risk°#, Tobacco cultivation, which requires rich alluvial 
soil, was largely undertaken in Cuttack and Puri districts. 
In Cuttack it occupied 200 acres in 1873 which rese to 10140 
acres in 1891-92. But the poor quality of Tobacco discourn- 
ged capital investments. 

Among the non-fqod. ¢rops the decline of silk cultivation 
of Orissa was most ceyescatching. It did not thrive against 
the competitive Chinese and Japanese silk, which proved 
superior for their improved technology30°8 By 1883, in the 
Bengal Prosideney, silk cultivation was only confined to the 
districts of Rajsahi, Maldah, Moorshidabad, Midnapur; 
Birbhum, Hooghly, Bogah, Howrah, Nadia, Jessore and 
24-Parganasi°¢, As no district of Orissa figured in it the Raj 
in 1877 tried to carry out experiment in Cuttack under the 
supervision of exceutive Enginecr of the Mahanadi division. 
In spite of this sericulture in Orissa did not revive. Besides, 
the result of the four years of experiment in Cuttack was. 
found not encouraging. Jt was as follojvs 


Table No. 26 


Total amount cxpended for experiment on sericulture 
in the district of Cuttack between 1877-1880 


Amount expended Quantily of Value of No. of mulberry 


in two years outta n ortiurn iree planted 
Year No. 
Sr. ch. Rs. A. P. 
Rs. 3065-8-0 Silk 6-15 1877-78 2876 
Chusun 20-14 31-11-6 1878-79 2677 
Cocoon 1- 0 1879-80 10973 


(Source L. Liotard, Memorandum of Silk in India, 
Part’I, Calcutta, 1883, p. 20) 

The flourishing textile industry in Orissa in the seventeenth 

and cightcenth centuries provided employment t0 2 large 
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number of ,weavers. During tho Maratha rule the inferior 
variety of indigenous cotton wool were supplemented by the 
cotton bales brought from Berar by land route via 
Garjat307 After establishment of the Compnny’s rulc 
chowkey system was introduced to collect customs duty which 
proved detrimental to the interest of cotton wool trade. The 
coming of cotton piece goods from Calcutta after 1525 dealt 
the death blow to the textile industry of Orissa¥°®8, 

The soil of Orissa proved unsuitable for extensive cotton 
cultivatign. So perennial” cotton «plants were grown in the 
garden and by the side of fences. Thiz inferior cotton wool 
found no market. Peasants were left to use it as yarn to make 
coarse cloth and quilt by the local artisans for local consump- 
tion°?, With the increasing popularity of imported clothes 
because of its fine yarn and cheapness, the cotton cultivators 
reached the lowest ebb. The following table shows the 
decline in the Cuttack district between 1877-1897. 


Table No. 21 


._ . Total area under cotton cultivation in Cuttack district 
between 1877-1897 


Years Total area under cotton cultivation 

1877-78 74000 acres 

1594-95 6100 acres 
1595-96 5900 acres 

1896-97 D300 acres 


(Source: Khetter Mohan Mitter, A few notes on catton 
and cotton stuff in the district of Cuttack, 
Calcutta, 1897, p. 3) 

Lven the availability of irrigation facility provided no 
incentive to peasants to grow cotton. Out of 5900 necres 
devoted for cotton cultivation in Cuttack district, only 108 
acres were irrigated in 1895-96. 

The absence of extensive cash crop cultivation in Orissa 
revealed the crisis in the agrarian economy in the ninetcenth 
century. The absence of outside .market for agricultural 
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produce except rice and limited internal market did not 
provide any incentive to peasants. The growth of absentee 
landlordism and expansion of rural credif network destroyed 
saving capacity of the agriculturists. There was growth 
of rice cultivation by 30% but heavy export of rice proved 
ominous to the domestic economy. The poor peasantry 
were forced to sell their crop at cheap rate At the time of 
harvest and were left without reserve stock for survival in 
times of frequent scarcity and droughts. Nevertheless, for 
the increasing local” reqiirements the growth of eultivation 
of some food crops and tobacco could be noticed. 

Orissa, which was chiefly a rice producing tract during 
the medieval time, remained the same throughout the 
nineteenth® centuryii0°, Its possibility for developing 
diversified agriculture and system of double cropping was 
nipped in the bud because of heavy demands of the govern- 
ment for a quick increase in outturn from the soil and anlso 
because of the traditional inhibition of the indigenous class 
of entrepreneurs and landed gentry to undertake diversified 
agriculture by stimulating the volume of investments. on 
the soil for a quick outturn of surplus produce. The socio- 
political atmosphere which constructed adequate capital 
formation failed to utilise the cheap surplus labour and, in 
turn, lowered the poverty line of the masses. Ignorant and 
utterly dependent on cultivation of the subdivided and 
fragmented landholdings the poor peasantry solely depended 
for their snbsisteneé on the mystic influence of the innu- 
merable gods and cults which stood for developing social 
parasitism. 


Encouragement to scientific farming 

At the beginning of the Company's rule in Orissa, the 
Oriya cultivators were conservative and did not know the 
new improved methods of cultivation. The Moghul historian 
Abul Faz called Oriya peasants weak, effiminate, and 
tradition bound. The British administrator A. Stirling 
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supported th;s assessment by saying that industry and enter- 
Prise were foreign to the Oriya cultivatorsi!ii. Even in the 
district gazetteers of Orissa the British civilian authors did 
pot explain the causes of Orissa’s backward economy in the 
nineteenth century. 

By the early 1850's agriculture had re a consider- 
able change in both England and Europe. The Industrial 
Revolution not only revolutionised the process of industrial 
output but also developed new farm machinery, fertilisers for 
mechanised ceultivation!2. ‘The Company’s government and 
the Crown strove to influence the Orissan peasants to accept 
the new mode of cultivation by distributing new seeds and 
demonstrating rotation of crops in model farms18%, 

“ After the famine of 1866 the government of Bosgal made 
n futile attempt to popularise Carolina paddy seedsii%, The 
cultivation of drought resistant aus paddy, brought from 
the Central provinces, was also encouragedii%, To teach 
the peasants about the value of canal irrigation twenty 
ryotwari farms were started in 1873 under the authority 
of the irrigation Department in the Cuttack district11¢, 
In these farms new crops were experimented with the object 
to demonstrate a comparison between irrigated and non- 
irrigated land. For the maintenance of these farms the 
government granted Rs. 10,000 per annum for five years! 17, 
fn Sambalpur, the heart of Western Orissa, crop experi- 
ments were carried on in different kinds of soil from 
1884-1890. The following table shows the result of this 
experiments. 
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Result of crop experiment in Sambalpur 
district between 1884-1890 


Average 
Condition on No. of outtirn 
which produced Class of experi- peracie Character 
is weighed land Year ments in bs. of reason 
Unhusked rice Bhal 1884.85 2 1285 A 
do do 1555-56 27 1671 B 
do ଅଁଠ 1886-87 ୫21୮ ।୬୫୪୩ ଓ 
do do 1887-88 ୨୫4 1870 A 
do do 1889-90 4 1960 A 
do Berna 1884-85 1 840 B 
doe do 1885-86 | 1439 A 
do do 1886-87 7 2089 A 
do do 1889-90 3 1870 A 
do MAL 1884-85 1 760 A 
do do 1885-86 3 825 A 
do do 1886-87 33 801 C 
do do 1887-88 18 1817 A- 
do do 1888-89 - T 1197 A 
Sugarcane Barchha 1896-57 4 3530 B 
Boiled compost 
do 1887-88 3 3220 C 


do 1889-90 4 4131 A 

A—Season on crop was good 

“B—1/4th less than ordinary full crop 

C_.1/3rd less than ordinary full erops 

D—1/2 less than ordinary full crop 

(Source: Report on the land revenue settlement of 
Sambalpur district in the Central Province 
for the years 18865-1889, Calcutta, 1890, 
p- 11) 

The response for developing scientific farming was most 

encouraging among the rulers of Garjat states. They tried 
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to attract the attention of the peasants of their respective 
states to adopt scientific farming, to get substantial finan- 
cial advantage either from increased outturn or from the 
reduction of expenses in cultivation. Some of the important 
native states like Mayurbhanj, Bamara, Dhenkanal were 
first to establish modern scientific farms to carry experi- 
ments with jyte, potatoes, various kinds of paddy and ground 
nuts. The Mayurbhanj state went to the extent of inviting 
the foreign company Shaw Wallace and Cohand to undertake 
cotton experiment in the state? 36, Similar farms were 
opened i in Nayagarh and Athgarh to encourage thoe peasants. 
The most noticeable crop experiment was carried out by the 
kiog of Bamara, Sir Basudev Sudal Dev, in the state farm 
situated at Ballam. The enlightened middle class of Orissa 
like Fakir Mohan Scenapati complimented this programme by 
influencing the peasants 0 adopt new mode of cultivation 
by bringing sceds from Caleutta2®%., 

Despite thesesattempts, the cultivators remained firmly 
attached to their old traditional modo of cultivation consider- 
ing it perfect and sound in absence of unchanged infra- 
“structure and rapid capital formation in the countryside. 
Throughout the nineteenth century one may not find any 
improvement or change i in the simple agricultural implements. 
The peasant went on tilling his land exactly as his 
~forefathers did refusing to pay attention to new capitalist 
mode of production when the Orissan agrarian economy had 
been tagged with the world capitalist market system. 

a 


improvement of communication system in Orissa 


The British government in Orissa, throughout nineteenth 
century, emphasised on the task of improving communijca- 
tion system for expansion of market economy to stimulating 
internal and external trade. 

At beginning of the Company’s rule itl-maintained rozds 
and sometimes their total non-existence in some pafts of 
the province made the province inaccessible to merchant 
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entrepreneurs. The government started earth work of 
Jagannath Road and completed its metalling without bridges 
by 162532°, But during rainy season ghe road was invariably 
breached and inundated requiring aiiiiaal: repair works121, 

The external trade Was meagre except in Balasore port 
from where salt was * exported to Bengal. It declined soon 
after the discontinuance of salt monopady in the 
year 1862122, On the eve of famine of 1866 Orissa was 
shut up between pathless jungle and unpractienble senl28, 
The famine commissiop in 4867 fouad little difference between 
Orissa off the Ashokgn period and Orissa jin 1866 and 
recommended for immediate completion of metalling of 
the Cuttack Road (Jagannath Road) and to complete the road 
between Cuttack and Madrasi2%, It also gave a favourable 
response for opening of ports to stimulate trade and 
to improve passenger traffie3?6, “With the development of 
communication system the isolation slowly broke down in 
the last quarters of the nincteenth century.e 


FORMS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Road communication 


‘The Bengal government in 1856 te to repair thoroughly 
Cuttack Trunk Road. But the financial constraints impeded 
its plani?¢ The floods in subsequent years caused consé= 
derable breaches and prompted in December, 1861 a sanction 
for repair work and construction of small bridges. Again in 
1863 a revised estimate was made to complete the Cuttack 
Road when G. Armstrong, the Superintending Engineer of 
Cuttack circle in December proposed to remodel Cuttack 
Trunk Road", 

The Cuttack Trunk Road lies partly in Balasore and 
partly in Cuttack. It runs across eight major rivers and 
several mullahs for which 149 lakhs of cubic feet of earth 
work, 1047 running feet of bridges, and 3650 running feet of 
Calseway were required. On recommendation of Armstrong 
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to complete these works, government of India sanctioned 
Rs. 7,76,264 which was Rs. 255,868 in excess of the estimate 
previously submitted. 

While the construction work was in progress the governor 
General in Council on 28 February 1865 sanctioned the 
extension of the Cuttack Trunk Road to Madras border, a 
distance of, 75 miles iu order to connect the sents of two 
Presidenciesi!?8, The total estimated sum for this was Rs. 
133,0003229, For metalling of this road tho Secretary of 
State on 18 September, 1865 extended his approval? 2°, 

The exact position of work ‘at the beginning oft February 
1866 was as follows 


Table No. 28 | 
Exact position of Cuttack Trunk Road in February 1866 


Road Exact position 
Calcutta to Midnapur The total distance was 73 miles 
which was already metalled and 
bridged 
From south of Midnapur About 12 miles of road had been 
hl metalled 
From the river Bytarani The metal work of 43 miles of 
to Cuttack road had been completed 
«Krom the Subarnarekha 
river to the Bytarani 88 miles of the earth works was 
river in progress 


( Source + PWD/Civil Work Communication Prog. No. 27, 
Memo by G. W. Armstrong, Superintending 
Engineer, Cuttack Circle, 10 January, 1866, Prog. 
of January, 1866 ) 

If the works of Cuttack Trunk Road had been completed 
before 1866 the severity of the famine of 1866 would have 
been lessened. Soon after the famine emphasis was laid to com- 
plete the road early and it was divided into the following 
sections 
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‘Fable No. 24 


Blue print for metalling of Cuttack Trunk Road by 
phases in 1866 °* « 


Caleutta to Uluberia 20 miles 
Uluberia to Midnapur 58 miles 
Midnapur to Jaleswar 45 miles 
Jaleswar to Balasore 33 miles 
Balasore to Badruck 43 miles 
Badruek to Acquapudah 18 miles 
Acquapudah to, Cuttack 46 miles 
Cuttack to Madras Frontier at 

Beercool 75 miles 


( Source : PW D/C.W. Communication, Prog. No, 138A, ‘J. E. T. 
Necolle to the Secretary to the Govt. of India’s 
July 4, 1868, Progs. of September 1870 ) 


The severe flood of 1868 swept sway, metal worth Rs. 
25,000 forcing the government to submit a revised estimate 
of Rs. 425,421 for the final completion of the roads and for 
metalling between Raijghat to the Bytarani river323, The. 
government of India considering the boss due to flood, rise in 
the rate of wage, and high rate of cartiage finally sanctioned 
the amount in 186933. So it was possible to complete the 
metalling of Cuttack Trunk Road in 1875 by the Public 
Works Department. 

After famine of 1866 the Raj strove hard to build new 
roads and to repair existing ones to conncet villages with 
towns and markets. It collected public works and road cess 
from the peasants and placed the entire collected money with 
matching grants under the Road Cess Committee with the 
sole responsibility to build village and town roads. When 
the road cess committee proved inefficient the entire power of 
collection and construction was entrusted to the District 
Boards. The following table shows the rate of road cess 
collected from the peasants of different income groups ¢ 
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Table No. 25 
Rate of Road Cess 


Agriculturist whose anmial 


income in belween _ Annual road cess 
Rs. 100to Rs. 3500 to pay Rs. 0-8-0 
Rs. 509 to Rs. 1000 to pay Rs. 1-8-0 
Rs. 1000 to Rs. 2000 to pay Rs. 2-4-0 
For subsequent Rs. 200 to pay Rs. 1-8-0 more 


The businessmen whose income was in between Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 1000 per annum was to pay Rs. 0-820 as Road Ceéss. 


({ Source : Utkal Dipika, 23 August, 1873 ) 


The burden of road cess was felt by the peasants most. 
They were helpless before the fraudulent zamindar who 
collected it more than once from them. Many a time peasants 
petitioned against it but the government was apatheticl38%, 
However, by Jauuary 1873 the following roads were 
re-constructed. 


Table No. 28 


Name of the road constructed and repaired by 
Government by June 1-73 


Roads Distance in mile 
Cuttack—Aul Road 57 
Cuttack—Taldanda Road 42 
Fakirpada—Machgaon 40 
Cuttack—Sonepur 140 
Jajpur—Kerasingha 10 
Jajpur—Saujpur 104 
Barua—Indupur 17 
Indupur—Patamundi 11 
Indupur—Kendrapara 8 
Kendrapara—Jajpur 9 
Jagatsinghpur —Kujang 5 


({ Source : Utkal Diyika, 11 January 1873 ) 
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The collection of road-cess continued as the Raj Rated 
public involvement for construction of town and village 
roads. The collection machinery was improved as a result of 
which by 1884-85 the amount collected as road cess reached 
a sum of Rs. 160,00013%, The following table shows the 
increase of collection of road cess and its expenditure in the 
district of Cuttack between 1872 to 1889. 


Table No. 27 
Total collection of road ‘cesd between the year 1872-1889 


Year Collection in rupees Lrpenditwre in rupees 
1872-73 41000-0-0 41375-0-0 
1874-75 60611-9-0 51821-0-0 
1877-78 41568-4-0 33412-0-0 
1880-81 83420-0-0 83420-0-0 
1883-84 61686-0-0 58748-0-0 
885-86 73247-0-0 66119-0-0 
1888-89 76747-0-0 76847-0-0 


{ Source Annual Administration Report of the Bengal 
Presidency for the year 1888-89, Calcutta, 1889 ) 


The opening of roads facilitated the merchants coming 
from Calcutta and Madras to trade in forest produce and 
rice respectively*3°, They also penetrated to the Garjic 
tracts when the government connected Sambalpur and Cuttack 
by a road which passed through Angul. In 1879-80 the Raj 
had also collected voluntary cess from the tribals to construct 
roads in Khandmahals3¢. In the Sambalpur district huge 
sums had been spent to improve Sambalpur-Binka Road 
and to repair Sambalpur-Raipur Road. This resulted in 
the rise of volume of import and export from Sambalpuri#7, 
After 1885 Bargarh Road and Sonepur Road were repaired 
and metalled to open the area to the traders28, 

At the turn of the century, Orissa was no longer an 
isdlated province. It possessed the following metalled roads 
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to enable the peasants to possessed the benefit of the modern 
civilisation : 
° Table No. 28 
Name of the metalled roads of Orissa 


(a) Grand Trunk Road 
(b) Sambalpur— Cuttack Road 
(c) Ganjam Road 
(d) Keonjhar Road 
(e) Machgoan Road 
(£) Taldanda Road 
(g) Chanbali Road 
(bh) Jajpur Road 
(i) Sambalpur—Bolangir Road 
(3) Sambalpur —Raipur Road ˆ 
( Source: N. N. Banerji, Report on the Agriculture of the 
district of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1898, p. 143 ) 


The opening of roads facilitated importation of cotton 
piece goods, kerosene, cotton yarns, betelnut, flour, refined 
.sugar and potato from Calcutta to Orissa. It also encouraged 
heavy exportation of rice t0 Central provinces and Madras. 
Some Muslim merchants came to Orissa to carry on extensive 
cattle and hide trade#392, 


"B. Water ways 


The simplest traditional form of transport has always been 
through the water route since it is “least costly. Though 
Orissa possessed a long coast line and large number of rivers, 
ion the nineteenth century, much importance had not been 
given to the development of water ways. In the first half of 
the century, except Balasore where extensive salt trade was 
conducted, there was no other port built in the modern line. 
After the Orissan famine of 1866 the importance of develop- 
ing ports was felt and the government spent huge sum8 of 
money to develop the ports like Balasore, Dhamara, Chand- 
bali, Puri and False Point#0, 
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The Balasore port which was a flourishing port Mn the 
first half of the nineteenth century due to salt trade with 
Bengal and Madras declined due to gilfing at the mouth of 
Bunabalang river. A large sum was required to revitalise 
Balasore port again, So the government, to avoid the 
expense, declared Dhamara a port in 1858 which was situated 
on the estuary formed by the two rivers Brahmani and 
Bytarani. In 1860 a post of Superintendent of Marine 
was created to develop Puri port. In the same year False 
Point port, situated ip tke-moyth of the river Mahapadi was 
commissioned. In 1867 Chandbali was declared a port and 
named after Ravenshaw and Kendrapara canal was extended 
to False Point port to enhance its importance#1. 

The False Point port was opened for trade in 1868, 
inviting the traders of Calcutta to establish trade in cotton 
piece and other consumer goods with Orissa through it. 
They in return sent forest produce, rice and handicrafts. 
Even an European Company at Calcutfa started timber 
business with Orissa through this porti#2. With the 
development of Chandbali and Puri ports, passengers began 
to go to Calcutta by steameri#%, ,[It also carried cocoanuts, 
oil seeds and rice from these ports#4%, » 

Finding the brisk activities in these ports the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal, who visited Orissa in November 1874, 
sanctioned the following sums of money for the development 
of the following ports 


Table No. 29 


Sum granted in November 1874 for the 
improvement of Orissa ports 


Sum granted in rupees 


False Point 289,000 
Balasore * 30,000 
Dhamara and Chandbali 100,000 
Puri 20,000 .„ 
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(Source: Annual Administration Report of the Bengal 
Presidency for the year 1874-75, Calcutta, 
1874, »p 150-151) 

The British Raj gave much importance to False Point 
port for its advantageous location ande constructed buildings 
for office and godown to make it a modern port where goods 
got easy carriage to Cuttack through Kendrapara canali#®5, 
In 1878, the government further sanctioned money for a2 
tidal gauge and for the construction of a light house?#6, 
The ligt house was completed in 1880 and was able to 
cover a distance of twenty miles in the sea ensuring safety 
to the shipsi47”, Gradually the number of vessels visiting 
Orissan ports increased marking flourishing tradei*8. In spite 
of all these developments Orissa’s trade was largely confined 
to coastal trade#9, 

The trade depression of 1884 hit hard the trade carried 
through the ports of Puri and False Point5°, The following 
year False Point sustained considerable damage by & 
cyclone!8!, The bad harvest between 1889-90 sharply 
reduced the total value of import from the Orissan ports. 
The following tables show the export and import from the 
Orissan ports between 1870-1891 : 


Table No. 30 
Total volume of trade from Orissan ports 


Import in rupees 


Year Cuttack Balasore Pint 
1869-70 310765 356557 48310 
1870-71 1032355 300785 22947 
1875-76 1380653 2672829 20259 
1876-77 1188059 3435884 101274 
1877-78 3623୪12 562629 562629 
1878-79 1928230 130309 - 130309 
1879-80 2778264 4078219 42500 
1880-81 155728 4169524 68664 
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Year Cuttack Balasore Pars 
1881-82 847160 5148069 3797 
1589-883 173961 529098 23164 
1884-85 199327 8902197 911021 
1885-86 179442 8458057 864109 
1888-89 17397 5656252 5735033 
1890-91 141519 5560694 „ 57120927 


Export in rupees 


Year Cuttack * Puri Balasore 
1869-70 186730 225244 365020 
1870-71 669757 223922 443070 
1875-76 127157 290184 169-056 
1876-77 2916396 732570 4021296 
1877-78 3674814 562894 5863779 
1878-79 2828185 395484 4924834 
1879-80 13540517 118960 5339365 
1880-81 15577592 131600 ” 4733200 
1881-89 1993894 84404 4768283 ' 
1882-88 2970497 364509 4392909 .„. 
1884-85 2670497 6250216 963531 
18-85-86 2938564 509598 8387397 
1889-90 1678346 4084296 5978034 
1890-91 3015454 4611559 815995 


[ Source : Annual Administration of Bengal Presidency 
(Orissa Division) of the concerned years ] 

The opening of railway line in 1890's accelerated the 
process of decline of ports as railway journey was safer and 
freight charges were also low. Attempts had also been 
made to make principal rivers of Orissa navigable. Riverine 
trade was carried on between the coastal belt and the Garjat 
through the Mahanadi and the Brahmani rivers!52, But 
roéky and narrow ziver bed of the Mahanady starting from 
Tikarpara made the navigation unsafe! 68. Jn 1865 the East 
India Irrigation and Canal Company suggested to the govern- 
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ment for construction of a parallel canal to make the naviga- 
tion safe!54, The Chicf Commissioner of Central provinces 
also supported the suggestion because this river largely passed 
through his areai55, Before the government could resolve 
the company wounded up for financial stringency. In July 
1875 Vertarnes, the Executive Enginecr of Balasore Division, 
submitted a report of two schemes to connect Balasore by a 
canal with Calcutta via Hooghli river. For both the schemes 
he assured that the proposed range IV of Orissa High level 
canal which was to be’ constructed. would pass through 
Badruck and Balasore. He suggested two rotites from 
Balasore. The first route to be obtained by joining range 
IV with Midnapur canal at Panchkura and the second route 
was to be obtained by linking the Burabalang apd Subarna- 
rekha rivers with a canal and finally the Hooghli canal with 
Rupnarain river. The route was conceived to be cheaper 
and a better one for boats. This scheme got favourable 
response from the Bengal government and was named as 
coast canal scheme as it was to run near the sea coast. It 
was hoped that after completion of the construction the canal 
would be a busy passagesbetween Calcutta and Orissa. The 
net revenue was estimated at Rs. 127,000 on capital outlay 
of 30 lakhs of rupees. The probable revenue derived from 
the canal would be Rs. 191,000. Colonel Haig on 15 Foebru- 
ary, 1878, made a detailed survey of the work and estimated 
the probable cost at 33 lakhs. He fixed the gross revenue at 
Rs. 260,000 and working expenses at, Rs. 72,300 gaining 
a net revenue of Rs. 197,000, equivalent to nearly 60% over 
the capital. Levings, the Chief Engineer of Bengal, suppor- 
ted the scheme and suggested that the minimum width of the 
bed should be 50 instead of 40 which would increase cost by 
Rs. 121,000. Tt finally got the sanction of the Secretary of 
States for India on 30 November 1880 as n productive 
work 156, 

The work started vigorously and the coastal canal was 
opened for traffic in 15 July 1886. The rate for freight was 
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fixed at one anna per hundred maunds. It was connected 


with the river Hooghli at Geonkhali, 45 miles from Calcutta 
and river Metai at Charbatia. In gll, it contained 8 locks 
and was divided into four ranges!5”, But the canal soon 
proved a costly failure as government had to spend more 
money each year to repair the embankment of the canal 
constantly damaged due to tidal wave. By August 1889, 
nccording to the revised estimate, the work stood at 
Rs. 33,586,607 for works and Rs. 44,74,941 for all charges. The 
average annual maintenance cost stdod at a staggering sum of 
Rs. 58,853368 The opening of railway line in 1890's in the 
three coastal districts diminished the trade activities in the 
Coast canal. 


. © * . 
C. Railway communication 


The elite section of the rising middle class in Orissa, 
through newspaper and public speaking, after the famine of 
1866, excrted a mounting pressure on the authority to expedite 
railway construction in Orissa" 8?, The famine commission 
of 1867 had also found the ‘necessities of efficient means, of 
communication as the best way for prevention of famine’ in 
Orissai6°, ‘The Utkal Sabha under the leadership of 
Madhusudan Das, on the basis of above recommendation, 
pressed the Bengal government for extension of railway line 
to Orissa. Even the editor of Utkal Dipika through his 
lengthy editorial, put forward the same demand !¢*, The 
agitations finally bore fruits as on 5 August 1881 the govern- 
ment of India allowed Hoare, Miller and Company to construct 
railway line to connect central provinces with East Indian 
railways system together with a branch through Orissal®?, 
The company was permitted to cut timber, to collect stone 
from the government territories, and permitted to occupy the 
1nnd required to lay railway lines. While the work was in 
progress A. Smith; the Commissioner of Orissa, gave a pro- 
posal to connect Cuttack-Sambalpur by a branch line and 
to cxtend jt upto Bilaspur with a view to monopoljse the 
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trade carried through Baramal. He hoped that it would 
connect coastal belt with Garjat, a tract which was yet to be 
opened by Trunk Road, and canal¢?#, ‘This proposal got the 
support of most of the chiefs of native states of Orissa but 
the government did not accept it due to shortage of 
finance! #*, 

The Bengal Nagpur Railways was completed in 1889 and 
it was extended upto Sambalpur resulting in heavy export of 
rice and rise of the price of essential agricultural commo- 
dities!85, The works off East coast .railways were carried 
day and night to connect Calcutta witb. Madras via‘ Cuttack. 
It was finally completed and opened for traffic in 1895166, 
The opening of railways greatly facilitated the trade in rice 
and salt between Orissa and Madras!¢7. During the turn 
of century there was a demand for construction of a light 
railway line between Cuttack and Sambalpur. But it did 
not get favourable windi°8, With the coming of railways 
to Orissa Sir Charles Elleot wrote to M.S. Das ‘Orissa 
has been a back water into which no fresh water entered... 
that the opening of the East coast railways will do much to 
bring more into contact with the world’ 1°92, 

In India despite the governments support for public 
works in the first half of 19th century, owing to a tenacious 
belief in balanced budget, the allocation for public works 
was largely restricted. In the second half, owing to the 
famine and scarcity, the government had to take up project 
normally classed as unproductive but required on larger 
ground for famine protectioni?°. However, the administra- 
tion thought that too much expenditure on public works 
would have unfavourable effect on the economy. Thus, the 
public works always formed a rather weak side of the Anglo- 
Indian administration. But the investment in the public 
works department was made only with an eye to quick outturn 
and thus when the people of Orissa failed to utilise>the 
opportunities offered by the Raj, the people criticised the 
Raj for its imperial motive in stepping up investments. As 
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revenue from landed property was the means to exploit the 
people, Marx was partly correct in pointing out that public 
works department was also a meanse tp exploit the surplus 
labour of the people which the people of Orissa refused tc 
cede to the Raj becguse of their ignorance and traditiona: 
lethargy to undertake strenuous jobi7?1, 


Administration and conservation of forest 


The political changes had led to new developments in thc 
administration of forest, +a great ‘source of wealth fpr Oriss: 
for her economic development. Little attention was paid for 
conservation of forests as the idea of systematic development 
of forest organisation was unknown in the pre-British and 
early Britigh period. In 1855, Lord Dalhousie, the then 
Governor-General, promulgated for the first time an outline 
for forest conservancy for the whole country. Due to railway 
construction there was tremendous demand on forest for 
timbers. So Brandis was appointed as infpector-general of 
forest in India for organising a forest department for scien- 
tifie exploitation of forest as well as to promote forest 
conscrvation in India”?. F 

The Orissan forests are tropical sain forests. It looked 
potentially the chief natural source for timber fuel, cellulose, 
resin, gums and camphors. It also provides cultivation of 
fodder for livestock172 and prevents erosion of soil. In 
Orissa, before i 861, little attention was paid to , conservation 
of forest!”*, Duringfhe first half of the nineteenth century 
due to increase of population and pressure on land there was 
large clearing of forest for toila and jhum cultivation. When 
the destruction of the forests of coastal area was complete 
the people of this belt moved to Garjat areas to reclaim land. 
This led to deforestation in Garjat tracts with ominious 
effect on forest as there was constant abandonment of toila 
land because peasints after cultivation it for a few years 
abandoned it as less profitable!?®. In addition to this, the 
aboriginals resorted to -reckless cleaning and burning of 
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extensive timber producing tracts to practise shifting 
cultivation which is variously called jhum, podu, kumri and 
Bewari"®. These ?gnoorant people, for getting a few grams 
of dammer, used to chop off many valuable sal trees. They 
also shifted to other sites for cultivation leading to the 
relapse into thickets and jungles”. 

The consquence of wide spread forest destruction in the 
nineteenth century Orissa were many. So the government 
established a forest division ‘in the year 18$S2-84 for the 
administration of Orissan forest on‘séientific basis!”®, 

At first Augul forest was declared As reserve under section 
19 of the Indian Forest Act 1881 with effect from 1 January, 
1884. Next year forest of Dandimal and Banpur were decla- 
red reserve. In Sambalpur district forest of Barpahar and 
Padampur were declared reserve in 18853"9, The rulers of 
the native states of Orissa were made to realise that the 
forest property is more stable and secure which would yield 
uniform annual revenue if managed properly. They were 
‘also informed to select those forest tracts which might be 
prefitably made into reserve forests*8°, Special directives 
were issued to appoint competent practical foresters to manage 
the forests82, 

After government’s declaration of reserve forests, in 1886- 
87 Rajas of Baud, Khandpara, Athgarb, Dhenkanal established 
reserve forests and endeavoured for sal plantation in their 
respective states1°2, The Raja of Bamara, Pal-lahara, 
Kalahandi and Gangpur, whose estates were covered -with 
‘extensive forests, followed suit. Under this new arrangement 
Khasra and Reserve forest were demarcated. The villagers 
who were enjoying forest from time immemorial duty free were 
now subjected to a commutation fee for the right to enjoy the 
forest produce of Khasra forest. The peasants were allowed 
to cut certain number of timber for agricultural implements 
on payment of licence fee at a reduced raté. 

With the establishment of forest department in several 
districts and native states geparate rules were framed to suit 
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local conditions. In some states shifting cultivation has - 
? pro 

hibited. To reclaim forest waste land the cultivator had to 
apply to the office of the Raja to get permissionl®3, The 
Bamara state gained huge profits by selling sal sleeper to the 
railway company. By the turn of the century the scheme for- 
conservation of forest was fully implemented to protect the 
growth of forests. 5 

In 1928 the Royal Commission of Agriculture in India. 
advocated fostering a closer relation between forest and 
agriculture departments28#, 
problem is°seen in the cpastal tracts of Orissa which was the: 
eutcome of denundation of forest before 1861. The policy: 
of administration of forest of the Raj helped to maintain 
extensive forests of Sambalpur, Augul and other native states- 
of Orissa. These forests now serve as chief suppliers of raw 
materials to growing industrial need’ of India. The policy of 
conservation forced some of the tribals to settle down on 
plains. But the rest are still left to shifting® cultivation. By 
1959 in Orissa 12,770 acres of forest land have been destroyed: 
because of jhum cultivation? 8°. 


Presently serious soil erosion 


Cd 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE BREWING CRISIS IN THE AGRARIAN 
ECONOMY * 


The agrarian history of Orissa since 1833 presents & 
picture of creeping decline of the economy on the one hand 
and attempts of the government to revive it by adopting 
administrative and economic measures. With the famine of 
1866 all these attempts were frustrated deepening the crisis 
in the agrarian economy leading to sporadic persant resis- 
tance movements. This decline can be found in the village 
level industries in salt and textile as well as in the output of 
agricultural products despite attempts made by the Raj to 
amelioratcethe financial condition of the peasantry. It was 
partly due to the Government pqalicy of non-interference in 
the economic activities and partly due to the challenge of 
the Industrial Revolution in Europe. It was also partly due 
to the inability of the entropreneurial class to take the 
initiative for an economic regeneration of the country. This 
failuro of the government and of the native entrepreneur 
class for the economic revival of* Orissa may be analysed: 
by taking into consideration the following factors 

1) End of salt monopoly and decline of salt industry, 

2) Decline of textile industry, 

3) The deepening crisis in the agrarian economy conse- 
quent on the famine of 1866 and the Government's 
attempt to avert the catastrophe, 

4) The Government measures to ameliorate the 
misery of the primary producers by undertaking 
social legislations in which one can discern the con- 
flict betsveen two forces : (i) government's traditional 
policy of non-interference and (ii) increasing accep- 
tance of the government’s responsibility to protect 
interest 6f the occupancy ryots against the mounting 
demands of the landholders to augment rent. 
collections. ~ 
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Decline of Salt Trade in Orissa 

The epigraphic and literary sources prove that during 
the rule of the Ganga and Gajapati emperors salt was 2 
source of revenue of the state!. During the Muslim rule the 
landholders were responsible for manyfacturing salt in the 
off season starting from mid-November to the rainy season. 
‘They hired mGulangess from nearby villages through Eimam- 
dars or Hodadars, the labour procurers®. To ensure sufficient 
mustering of moulangees, the salt merchants paid advance 
to the zamindars, who in” turgp distributed it to moulangees 
as advance during the seedling and crop” cutting season?. It 
may be presumed that major portion of the produce was 
appropriated by the landed aristrocats and their armed 
retainers from the manufacturers in the shape of abwabs, 
and rents from Jalpai and Khalary lands where fuel was 
being procured for the manufacture and the salt was produced. 
The balance of the produce was sold to the merchants to meet 
their advances#. 

During the Maratha rule, salt and paddy became the 
only exportable commodities while textile goods as petty 
commodity production began to decline. Some merchants, 
holding monopolistic right in internal trade in salt, were 
exempted from octroi duty. Though British traders were 
allowed to open factories at Malud, Cuttack, Balram grahi, 
and Balasore, they derived exclusive privilege of salt trade 
in Orissa to safeguard the interests of the native merchants®. 

After the failure to establish contzol over salt trade-in 
Orissa the British government in Bengal made a systematic 
arrangement to suppress the age-old inland trade of salt 
between Orissa and Bengal by girdliong the border with 
Protective posts to check smuggling of salt, It led to the 
migration of adjoora moulangees of the Company’s territories 
to Balasore where they reclaimed land as pahi ryols and 
smuggled salt into Bengal through the diffcu?t jungle paths”. 
It was so exasperating to the Company's government that if 
immediately issued exclusive trade privileges to Bengalee 
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entrepreneurs to carry salt direct to Salkia warchouse and 
simultaneously strengthened the preventive system. To 
check the desertion of the moulangees it allowed them to 
produce salt on contract. But the Salt smuggling continued 
and in 1790 George Forster, an envoy of Lord Cornwallis, 
brought the matter tothe notice of the Bhonsle with a request 
to allow the Company to purchase salt from Orissa. The 
Bhonsle disagreed. However, it was agreed that the entire 
quantity of salt manufactured in the coastal region of 
Balasore was to be exported to Calcutta by the British 
Commercial Residents stationcd at Balasore®. 

Throughout the Maratha rule there was no fixity of selling 
price of salt. The up country merchants connected with 
the Bhonsle and the Bengalee merchants connected with the 
Company's government controlled the whole productive 
machinery and price of salt. The British conquest of Orissa 
in 1803 did not mark immediate extension of salt monopoly 
to Orissa though the Company had an intention to extend 
salt monopoly to the province long before. The Company 
adopted measures to prevent unlimited expansion of salt. 
manufacture by opening up new salt tracts. On 4 ‘May, 
1804 a temporary regulation was enadéted by Governor-General 
in-Council for management of salt * monopoly in the area 
from the Subarnarekha to the Mahanadi, named as northern 
division of Cuttack. The government declared its exclusive 
privilege of manufacturing salt as a source of public revenue. 
The exportation of salt from this new agency to Midnapur 
was prohibited but texport of salt by sea on government 
account continued. In this new agency government salt 
warehouses (golaks) were built and gomashthas (servants) 
were employed for public sale of salt. The merchants were 
allowed to purchase minimum twenty maunds of salt from 
the government golahs with a delivery order (rawnah) as a 
proof of purchase®, 

In November 1804 Robert Ker became the collector and 
Magistrate of the northern division of Cuttack. He super- 
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vised wholeheartedly the works to make the monopoly a 
suceess and dircectéd the proprietors, choollah, surrburrakara 
and owners of /khalary land to sell salt to the Government 
directly by bringing if to the salt golah (warehouse). 

On 2 September 1805 George Harcourt and John Melville, 
the British Commissioners of Orissa, reported that temporary 
regulations of salt monopoly was profitable. They recommended 
that the Government should take. over the salt production by 
opening aurangs in different parts of the northern division 
in order to restrict private production, to check smuggling 
of salt and to save the manufacturers from the clutches of the 
oppressive intermediaries? ®, Encouraged at the unprece- 
dented profit from salt monoply, the Governor-General in- 
“Council decided to maintain the monopoly and to sell salt 
at a moderate rate. The darogas (police officer) in“ charge of 
chowkeys (police stations) zvcre awarded four annas on cach 
mands of contraband salt seizedii3. James King in 1806 
was appointed as ,the agent of the salt department with the 
power to control the manufacture of salt on the northern 
sea coast covering a distance of 100 miles including eleven 
aurangs. The aurangs were divided into several bhowries 
and bhowries were. subdivided into several chattis which 
were just near the fu8l lands. Two varieties of salt i.e., 
pungah (fire-boiled) and karkatch (sun-dried) were produced 
in Orissa. The pungah salt was produced by boiling saline 
brine and karkatch was produced by solar evaporation. The 
pungak (fire-boiled) salt, deemed superior to karkatch (sun- 
dried), was produced mostly at the edastal belt of the ror- 
thern division. ‘The karkatch salt, produced at the chilka 
lake was cheaper in price. The Board of Trade in 1807 
enquired from James King whether production of karkatch 
would be profitable!?. 

The government’s monopoly of salt did neither mark any 
change of technique in manufacture nor the conditions of 
salt manufacturers show any improvement 38, Petty 
zamindars, controlling salt production in aurangs during tke 
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Maratha rule, constantly made oppressive demands.; As the 
moulangees were ryots of those zamindars, they had no 
alternative but to yield to their exorbitant in the form of 
khalary rents for collecting fuel and ‘contingent charges. 
James King, the Salt Agent noticing this unlawful practice, 
recommended to the Board of Trade to transfer salt lands 
from the jurisdiction of zamindars to the salt department #, 

In response to this the Covernor-General-in-Council 
recommended that no deduction on account of Fkhalaries 
(salt-works’ be allowed to the zamindars but that the Salt 
Agent should be leff to inake his. own terms with zamindars 
for the khalaries. The Salt Agent was also empowered to 
regulate the rent payable by the moulangees to the zamindars 
for the use of cultivable land!¢. Ultimately the zamindars 
made over their salt and fuel lands to the salt department 
on payment of 13 apnas per matind of salt manufactured 
within their estates. In 1811 James King further appeased 
the zamindars by grantiug certain quantity of salt as khorakee 
allownce for their family consumption? ¢. King also paid 
attention to some long standing demands of moulangees. They 
were paid Rs. 25 per 100 maunds of salt delivered to-the 
Government who sold it at Rs. 200 °deriving a net profit of 
Rs. 1751”. So at the advice of James king the price paid to 
the moulangeces was raised to Rs. 35 per hundred maunds of 
salt delivered!®, ; 

In 1814 regulation X XII was passed which extended salt 
production to the southern part of the province. The salt 
regulations of Bengaxywere enforced in Orissa. The promul- 
gation of salt monopoly immediately led to rise of price of 
salt. It was 4 annas per maund during the Maratha rule 
which reached one tTupee soon after the imposition of 
monopoly. Later on it further reached rupees two per 
maund. This was followed by unprecedented price rise in 
the daily necessities and depreciation in the value of existing 
corsry currency!?? In 1817 the Government appointed a 
Commissioner with power of control over all departments 
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of the province. The new Commissioner in reply to popular 
clamour for price rise of salt ordered the construction of 
store houses at different parts of the province for retail sale 
in chowkeys. The people were instructed to purchase salt 
from the Government golahs and retail shops at the price 
fixed by the Government. But no reduction of price of salt 
could be noticed?°. 

In May 1819 the Government established a new Board 
for the administration of salt“ monopoly without changing 
the existing arrangement ,in Orissa. By the regulation X 
of 1819 emphasis was laid to check smuggling of salt. The 
regulation provided conviction for smuggling and punishment 
to salt officials for embezzlement and negligence of duty. 
Despite the measures smuggling continued forcing the govern- 
ment to pass regulation XIV in 1834 providing rigorous 
punishment to the offenders” !. 

Out of the total quantity of manufactured salt in Orissa 
about 2/3rd were exported to the Government golah (ware- 
house) at Salkia, situated on the Hooghly, where salt was 
sold at public sale. The remaining salt was sold in the 
province and the Garjat states®?. The salt was transported 
by contractors to the Salkia golah under difficult conditions 
arising out of bad weather since the country crafts were 
easy to capsize causing huge wastage®?, There was 
deliberate mismanagement by the crew. So the government 
to check misappropriation fixed the wastage allowance at 
24% of the salt total exported. It also prohibited the 
use of damaged boats and country crafts?*. The contractors 
were warned to be fined in case of their failure to meet the 
annual contract? ®. 

For better management of salt department and to deal 
with the contractors two Salt Agents were appointed in 1820 
for two divisions? ®. This arrangement continned till the 
province was divided into three geparate agencies Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore®”. Under this new arrangement two 
charges were brought about. First, the quantity of exporfed 
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salt was raised, leaving the karkatch (sun-dried) salt for 
home consumption. The moulangees were registered and 
given advances during the off senson?$., Second, due te 
increase of the price of earthen pots, Lunch, the Assistant 
Salt Agent of Balagore brought big iron boilers from 
Calcutta, which soon replaced earthen pots in some aurangs?29, 
The Balasore and Cuttack salt agencies were formed within 
a distance of 80 miles and 70 miles respectively leaving 
rest of the coastal tracts to Puri agency. In 1536-37 annual 
iaidad (demand) for each cagepcy ‘vas fixed according to the 
demand of‘ the markets To provide incentive to manufac- 
turers Henry Ricketts, the Commissioner of Orissa division, 
suggested to the Covernment of Bengal to consider an 
adequate wage policy for moulangees who demanded 2 
premium of 2 annas for every maunds of salt delivered after 
153 March of every year3°, The salt Board finding extensive 
failure of crops in 1833, accepted the proposal and allowed 
a further payment of one anna per maund of salt delivered 
in excess of taidad (demand) of that year®i, The Commis- 
sioner made an agreement with the zamindars of the 
Tributary Mahals for promotion of retail sale of salt and £0 
suppress contraband trade?2, The contractors were intimated 
that they would have to pay a penalty of Rupees two on 
each maund of salt together with the wastage rate of 2i%3$%, 
To facilitate prompt delivery by the contractors new golahs 
were built near the aurangs?*. The traders were ordered 
to clear all salt they puyghased from the golahs for checking 
smuggling. 

Despite these measures, smuggling of salt continued 
unchecked. It was estimated that between 1829 and 18834, 
about 150,000 maunds of salt was smuggled?5, The 
moulangces had to face various difficultics for scarcity of 
labour and due to collection of illegal rents by zamindars?®, 
They “abated smuggling in connivance with the corrupt salé 
officials??, Thus a parallel market of salt continued in 
thirties of the nineteenth century which partly led to collapse 
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of the salt monopoly$8. Soin a bid to check smuggling 
the Company’s government created new posts of chaprasi 
(bearers) and chowlidar (guard) to nccompany all challan 
(permission) of salt from the aurangs to the golahs (ware- 
house)3?. Even some aurangs (commodity centres) suscep- 
tible to smuggling were injudiciously cfosed*°, 

The khorakee (subsistence’ salt given to the moulangecs 
for home consumption was discontinued from 18836. But 
smuggling continued and the moulangees were now forced to 
buy salé for home consumption ip the open market but were 
forced to deliver salt at the Government golahs at a reduced 
rate of five annas per maund. But unlike their Bengalee 
counterpart they were not organised under capable leaders 
to ventilate their grievances*!. 

In 1846-47 the total quantity of salt to b¢ produced in 
the three agencies of Orissa fixed at 6 lakh maunds of pungah 
and three lakhs of karkatch. This taidad. (contract) was 
further reduced in 1852-53 when public sale of indigenous 
salt was reduced in the Calcutta market due to importation 
of Liverpool salt. However, after the closure of salt agency 
of 24 Parganas the (jovernment allowed the Orissa salt 
agencies to manufacfjure salt in excess of fixed faidad and 
allowed an extra rate of three annas per maund. Conse- 
quently salt production in 1853-54 exceoded the taidad. 

‘To encourage the moulangces the Government on 9 April 
1856 decided to give a gratuitious allowance of 2 seers of salt 
per month to each moulangee during the manufacturing season. 
But it was discontinued because ¢f difficultics in kéeping 
accounts®?, The zamindars who preferred to receive cash 
allowance instead of Fkhorakee salt in kind by 1854 were 
refused the same#®%, 

The problem created by heavy importation of salt to India 
and the Government’s support to a free marlcet led to the 
appointment of a Commissioner under ,the chairmanship of 
George Plowden to enquire into and report upon salt in 
British India. Plowden reported against monopoly* and 
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recommended its substitution by an excise system which would 
be productive as salt tax was to be the only indirect tax paid 
by the populace. He condemned the low ‘wages paid to the 
manufacturers and recommended its enhancement®%, The 
Government accepted imtoto the recommendations of Plowden 
Commission to replace salt monopoly in a gradual process 
by the excise system. 

The smuggling of salt reached its climax between 1856- 
1861. During this period there wpre 210 cases of smuggling 
registered resulting in conviction of 419 persons and confis- 
cation of 1825 maunds of salt®6. Smuggling was rampant 
in the frontier between Orissa and Bengal for the wide gap 
in price of salt. The price of salt of Orissa was, however, 
raised from “‘Rupces 2-10 annas per maund to Rs. 3-1 annas. 
Still it was far less than the price of Rs. 4-14 per maund, at 
Midnapur#®, 

The end of John Company's rule in India sounded the 
death knell of galt monopoly in Orissa. The cheap Liverpool 
salt began to pour into the Orissa market and became 
popular for its good quality. It wag sold at a cheap rate 
at Rs. 65 per 100 maunds whereas the Orissan salt was sold 
at Rs. 83 per 100 maunds in the Government golahs®t". Tt 
shook the faith of officials supporting monopoly. The 
widespread smuggling between 1860-62, shortage of coolies 
and moulangees who preferred to work in public services and 
due to inefficiency of salt wmlahs (clerks), the monopoly came 
to a stand still #8. So in May 1862 the Government decided 
to manufacture salt through excise system and issued @ 
proclamation informing interested persons to manufacture 
salt paying excise duty to the Government#®, 

After the discontinuance of salt monopoly the Raj 
thought that the competition between Liverpool and indigenous 
salt would be beneficial to the consumers and keep the market 
tolerably steady. The following table shows the price of Liver- 
pool galt and salt produced at Balasore per 100 maunds in 18683. 
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Table No. 31 


Rate of Liverpool salt and Balasore salt per 
100 maunds in 1563 


Liverpool salt per 100 maunds at Balasore : 


Freight Landing Cost of price 
Cost at charges to c& golah Profit by fo retail 
Calcutta Balasore charges importation duty paid 
Rs. 60 Rs. 12-0-0 Rs. 0-6-0 Rs. 2-10-0 400 
Balasore salt per 1 00 maunds 
Cost of 
Payment to price in 


Wage of zxamindar Rent for Contin- Profit of the retail 
moulangee for fuel land geney manmufactvre duty paid 
Rs. 56-4 Rs. 3-2 Rs. 5-3 Rs. 6-6-8 Rs. 2-0-0 400 
(Source: BSR Acc No. 308, ‘Salt Agent of Balasore to 
Commissioner of Cuttack’, 29 April, 1863) 

Under the new system it was presumed that the illicit 
manufacture would be stopped®®. The zamindars who gained 
compensation on the basis of average of last few years of 
grants, were now made Tesponsible for the illicit manufacture 
of salt in their respective estates’, To check smuggling 
the preventive machinery was strengthened and it was decided 
to punish the smuggling with corporeal punishment. For 
effective supply of salt retail traders of salt were encouraged 
to open shops in the villages. The end of salt monopoly 
brought about end of manufacture pf country boats used for 
the export of salt from Balasore to Salkia golahS?. 


A. The condition of moulangees during the years of the 
salt monopoly 

The period from 1803 to 1862 marks changes in the 
material condition of the primary producers, abandonment 
of adjoora system replaced by thecka system and increased 
export of punga and karkatch salt. These changes brought in 
the ~intermediaries like chooleah and sarbarakar moulangees, 
who were now responsible for supply implements like khurpa 
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(pot) and fuel to the manufacturers. Sometimes they also 
served as procurers of labourers (coolies). So the moulangee 
under this new system had to depend on-tke illiterate chooleahs 
(salt captains) and sarbarakars (suppliers) bent on profit 
making®®?. These intermediaries in league with the salt officials 
constantly troubled the manufacturers by raising the price of 
implements and fuel and also expropriated the’advances of 
moulangees. However, when the agitation of moulangee 
became charist in form, the salt agency discontinued the 
practice of giving advances, to’ the moulangees “through 
intermediaries ®#, 


Apart from the intermediaries, the primary producers were 
given cultivable lands on short term basis by the landed 
proprietors. ~The moulangees had also to depend on them 
to get loan of money and paddy at usurious rates of interest. 
Having this advantageous position these proprietors forced 
the moulangees to start clandestine salt traffic to share its 
profit® ®. The contemporary salt records drew pictures of 
oppressive conduct of the zamindars. 


With the introduction of monopoly of salt the moulfan- 
gees were forced to pay difforent types of cess and rents to 
the zamindars in addition the meagre rate fixed by the 
Company’s government®®. Many times moulangee bad to 
flee away from the khalary (salt works) and estates of the 
land holders to escape from the inhuman oppression®”, 
However, towards the end of 1863 the moulangees started 
agitating for a just*yrate. Most of them had no land 
to cultivate and hence engaged themselves only for seven 
months in a year to manufacture salt©8, As soon as the 
manufacturing season was over they became agricultural 
labour for maintaining their family. During the Maratha 
period the income of moulangees with 5 members in his family 
was just sufficient. But with the Company’s rule the moulan- 
gees degraded below the subsistence level as the steep rise 
in the price of essential commodities overshadowed his rise 
in money wage on a thicka (contrac) footing. ” 
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Despite their repeated demands the (fovernment only in 
1826 fixed the rate at Rs. 50 per 115 maunds of salt deli- 
vered and allowed -tkem to take two pots of salt for family 
consumption’ ®. Even this new rate of payment was not suffi- 
cient to the moulangece to maintain his, family throughout the 
year. So in 1833 it was decided to give an additional payment 
of two anfas per maund for salt manufactured after 15 
March. They were also entitled to a payment of one anna 
per maund to all salt delivered in excess of taidad% 0°, 

In 1836 the payment to monlargee was raised to Rs. 52-1-4 
pies per 115 maunds of salt delivered°!. But the wide 
disparity between purchasing and selling price which was 
Rs. 200 per 100 maunds of salt encouraged smuggling and 
illicit manufacture. The Government measure ,for strength- 
ening the preventive system had no effect®?. 

In 18483 a salt official estimated the income of an average 
moulangee oscillating between 4 pices to 5 pices per maund 
of salt produced in a fair season. He submitted the follow- 
ing statements 


"Statement A (where land carriage was available) 

Two moulangees an& five coolies manufactured 544 maunds 
and 20 seers of salt in 1842. At the rate of 5 annas per 
maund the total cost would be Rs. 170-2-6. Deducting 
expenses actually incurred a sum of Rs. 27-14-6 pices were 
left to the two moulangees for support throughout the year. 


Statement B (where fuel is transported by water) 

In the manufacturing season of “1842, 4 moulangeos and 
2 coolies turned out 322 maunds and 20 seers of salt whose 
total cost at the rate of 5 annas per maund was Rs. 100-12-6 
pices. Deducting the total expenses the profit left to each 
moulangee was Rs. 5-5°95, 

After submission of these two statements to stop the 
agitation of the moulangees the Government raised the rate 
per maund from 5 to 6 annas in 1843°*, 

Despite the Government’s measures the moulangees had 
to face the difficulties of sh6rtage of cooliee owing to low rate 
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of wage from 1850 to 1862. The incidence of risé of price 
of daily necessities and implements like pots and fuels 
required for the salt manufacture fell, heavily on the poor 
moulangees. So they appealed to the Government to raise 
the rate from G6 annag to 8 annas which was turned down® ®. 
They suffered greatly at the time of scarcity and calamitous 
seasons. The gale of 1833 caused them heavy loss° ¢, They 
suffered from tropical diseases due to malnutrition as the 
aurangs were invariably situated in the unhealthy tracts far 
from human settlement ® 7,» Nn 


B. Salt policy from 1884-1897 


The salt monopoly in Orissa was actually terminated in 
March 1863. In April that year the Government invited the 
views of the Board of Revenue of tower provinces of Bengal 
for the complete discontinuance of salt monopoly and they 
depend fully on the Liverpool salt. The Roard of Revenue 
and the Commissioner of Orissa expressed their views in 
favour of excise system on the ground that prohibition of 
manufacture of karkatch salt would be disastrous to” the 
people®8. So the Government in July 1863 decided in 
favour of manufacturing salt in Orissa on excise duty and to 
collect customs duty from imported salt. 


At first the government was confronted with two conflict- 
ing Views over the principle of tax upon salt. The first group 
urged a low and uniform tax by reducing the higher rate in 
Bengal keeping it at ‘par with Bombay and Madras rates. 
The second group advocated rise in the rate of salt tax other 
than this. Swinging between the two extremes, the Govern- 
ment in 1867 sought the opinion of the local Government for 
raising it to Rs. 3-4 per maund of salt. Except Central 
provinces and North West provinces, the Government of 
Bombay, Madras 2nd Burmah objected to the rise? ®, 


. The salt labourers swelled the rank of surplus labour in 
the agrarian sector and became the first victims of famine of 
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186670. After the famine they were encouraged to migrate 
to Khurda and tributary mabals to reclaim waste lands”, 

Subsequent to the famine the Government found a Conpsi- 
derable part of unsold salt from Balasore and Cuttack caused 
by widespread illicit manufacture and import of low taxed 
Ganjam salt through the Chilka evading the Bengal duty??2, 
So the Lt. Governor of Bengal recommended immediate 
imposition of an additional duty on Ganjam salt to keep it 
at par with that of the Orissan-salt. This the Madras Govern- 
ment vehemently opposed’?, However, the Government of 
India decided to impose Bengal duty of Rs. 3-4 cn Ganjam 
salt exported into Orissa and the difference between that duty 
and the Madras duty was to be credited to the Government 
of Bengal”*, But smuggling continued forcing the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to spend more to strengthen the preventive 
machinery in Orissa” ®, 

The Madras salt was sent to Central Provinces and Sambal- 
pur district on which differential duty had been paid. But 
on the way this salt was illicitly sold at Cuttack and in the 
native states?®. The Government decided on two measures. 
First, the customs line terminating at Sambalpur was to be 
extended to the sea, keeping as much of Orissa and Garjat 
states inside the line on which a chain of outposts was to be 
established. Second, the Commissioner of Orissa proposed 
that the full Bengal rate should be levied on Ganjam salt 
passing through Orissa and the Government should suggest 
a route by which the Ganjam salt is to be carried out to 
Central Provinces. Since the first rian was expensive, the 
Government of India accepted the second ””, 

Meanwhile, A. Mooney, an experienced Civil Servant of 
Bengal, submitted his report. He suggested the completion 
of the railways that would serve as the largest carrier of salt 
and recommended an increase of duty to 8 nnnas on Ganjam 
salt. He suggested also the abolition of customs line to 
establish free trade on salt. The Mooney scheme took the 
shape of Act X of 1874, and Government declared the removal 
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of all restrictions on salt trade. In Orissa on May, 8, 1875 
Ravenshaw induced all the Rajas to allow free passage of salt 
to which the Rajahs agreed ”?8, 

The removal of restrictions on salt trade between Ganjam 
and Orissa, immediately affected the local manufacturers. 
The selling price of sGanjam salt was, however, raised to 
Rs. 2-4 but manufacture and sale of Orissa salt steadily 
declined”?, ‘The following table shows the decline of receipt 
‘of salt revenue in Cuttack and Balasore. 


Table No. 32 
‘Total receipt of salt’ revenue-between 1873-1879 (i12 rupees) 

Year Cuttack Puri Balasore 
1873-74 134003 686753 458285 
1874-75 50249 544059 447577 
1875-76. 42519 8385446 483514 
1876-77 77752-8- 4 804816 495562 
1877-78 54716-7-5 `” 89115-6-1 492094 
1818-79 46848-0-0 684080 428820 


{ Source : Salt Reports of the Bengal Presidency for the year 


1876-79, Calcutta, pp 1-15 ). 

The condition of salt producers in Orissa became pre- 
‘carious. The contractors soon found it unprofitable as Jarge 
amount of salt was left unsold in the stores as the Ganjam 
salt was 8 nnnas less than the Orissa salt6°. The Government 
passed Act XI in 1877 which divided Orissa into 6 zones 
so that salt tax would be collected from each zone at the 
revised rates given below 

Table No. 88 
“The rate of tax upon galt in the different zone of Orissa 


Zone Salt tax to be collected 

1. Puri-Kusbadra River Rs. 2- 8-0 
2. Kusbadra- Cuttack Rs. 2-10-0 
3. South Cuttack-Mahanadi Rs. 2-12-0 
4. Mahanadi-Dhamra Rs. 2-15-0 
5. Dhamra-Kansabati Rs. 3- 0-0 
§. Kansabati-Balasore Rs. 3- 2-0 
{ Source: Utkal Dipika, 2 February, 1878 ) 
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The measure slowly recovered the tempo of salt manufacture 
in Orissa. The Ganjam salt available at the golah at Rs. 2-4 
per maund now became dearer because of heavy transportation 
charges to different” parts of Orissa. The following table 
shows the rise of manufacture in Cuttack and Puri betweert: 
1879 and 1882. 


Table No. 34 
Total quantity of manufacture of salt between 
1879-1884 in the-Cuttack ‘district 


Outtack Pure Balasore 
Year Md-s-c Md-s-c Md s-c 
1879-80 74149-15-0 421069-20-0 264195-16-0 
1880-81 89747- 0-0 3818307-30-0 8367034- 0-0 


1881-82 1369901-23-0 298053-14-10 426077-33-0 

1882-83 129689-33-0 28୫513067-15-0 377467-28-0 

1883-84 118800-19-0 521516- 6-0 360282- 1-0: 

[ Source: AAR (Orissa Division) of the concerned: 

years ) J 
The Act XT of 1877 algo recommended the abolition of rowana: 
system which marked the steady rise of sale in Cuttack and 
Puri district ®. 

After 1880, the availability of cheap Liverpool salt at 
Calcutta threatened to drive indigenous salt out of Orissa 
market®?, As manufacture of pungah salt by excise system 
became unprofitable, the moulangecs started illicit maoufac- 
ture. So in 1885 it was suggested by the Commissioner of 
Orissa to discontinue salt manufacture altogether in 
Balasore®3, Before this plan materialised the Lt. Governor of 
Bengal accepted the suggestion of Fowler to transfer salt 
administration of Orissa to Madras Salt Agency®#® 

The salt officials were kept under the “district collector 
till 1888 when Madras Agency took the supervisory authority 
to preyent illicit manufacture of salt®®’. The first measure- 
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which proved disastrous to the people, was to abolislp pungah 
salt manufacture to check smuggling®®, 

In Madras the karkatch salt was manufactured at less 
than 1/3 cost of pungakh salt of Orissa and its market rate was 
much lower than the foreign salt. In January 1891 it was 
decided to revive the production of karkatich salt in Orissa 
by opening a factory near the Chilka lake under „ Government 
supervision ®”. 

In the last part of 1891 two factories were opened one at 
Thua near the Chilka ‘lake gnd “the other at Sarfha in the 
district of Balasore88&. Next year the Raja of Parikud was 
permitted to open a factory at Gurubai to provide employ- 
‘ment to the local moulangees. But this factory due to 
severe finar.cial loss was closed in the same year®®?, 

The salt Act VII of 1882 which was extended to Orissa 
in 1888 failed to prohibit the occupation of salt land where 
salt was produced illicitly?°, The Madras Salt Agency made 
all out attempts to check manufacture of illicit salt. It took 
possession of salt earth pans within the saliferous tracts. But 
smuggling continued and diminished the profit of Madras 
Agency. The Madras salt officials organised the adminis- 
tration in Orissa but ultimately found it difficult to stay at 
Orissa as they failed to gain confidence of the native manu- 
facturers and the Bengal civilians. Besides, the sale of 
Chilka salt declined because of its poor quality and high 
rate of freight and fuel charges. The low priced Ganjam 
salt was brought ta Orissa by traders engaged in the rice 
trade. The opening of East Coast Railway in 1895 brought 
the cheap Madras salt to Orissa®?2. 

The Commissioners of Orissa found the experiment under- 
taken by Madras Agency unprofitable. So on October 1, 
1897 the Salt Agency of Orissa was retransferred to the 
Government of Bengal and Commissioner of Orissa was given 
the charge of the'whole departmont®?2?. Thus the moulangees- 
suffered hard after the end of salt monopoly. Their condition 
further deteriorated when the salt production had ss sharp 
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decline Aue to heavy importation of foreign salt leading to 
the abolition of salt agency®®. 


Decline of cotton textile industry in Orissa 


One of the pernicious effects of British rule in Orissa 
was the decline of cotton textile industry. The industry was, 
however, languishing at the end of the Maratha regime. It 
was complete with the advent of British rule. 

There was heavy demand of the Orissan textilo commodi- 
ties during the medieval period®%. It,wps a source of employ- 
ment to a large number of weavers. As Orissa soil was not 
suitable for cotton cultivation, bales of cotton wool were 
imported to Orissa from Berar and black soil cotton belt of 

~Maharastra through the land route of Raipur-Sambalpur®?®. 
The accounts of T. Motte gives a graphic description of it. 
The cotton bales were imported to Orissa in lieu of her cheap 
rice and salt?¢, The Maratha Government gained from the 
cotton trade by 4mposing heavy customs duty making it 
costly. It also deliberately discouraged cotton cultivation 
in Orissa with a view to send its surplus rice to Nagpur?”. 

Towards the last quarter of the 18th century the British 
residents at Cuttack, finding the flourishing textile industry 
in the province, decided to invest money in it and settled 
some Bengalee weavers around Balasore, Jajpur and 
Badruck?8, C(t. F. Lackie, in March 1790, passing through 


Balasore on his way to Nagpur, found Orissan textile industry 
waning? ?, TF PF 
After the British conquest there wasn bid to increase the 
volume of revenue receipt which compelled the Government 
to impose heavy customs duty on the trade commodities. The 
imposition of heavy customs duty on the cotton bales of 
Nagpur and importation of English cotton yarn brought 
about the decline of cotton trade between Nagpur and Orissa. 
_In the carly years of the Company's rule export of Orissan 
textile steadily increased. Due t0 Company’s investment in 
the textile industry from 1806-07 to 1816-17, the average 
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annual income of the Company from this investment was 
Rs. 56,052100, 

This prosperity proved momentary. The passing of 
Charter Act of 1813 partially opened Orissa to British traders 
and facilitated importation of textile to Orissa from Calcutta, 
putting forth stiff challenge to Orissa textile. Subsequently the 
Company lost its interest to invest in this unprofitable textile 
industry. But the cotton industry catered to the nceds of 
the poor peasantry who had- no fund to purchase imported 
clothes. Writing in ,1%8253, A. Stirling had also noticed 
this spectacular changei©*. ‘The passing of Charter Act of 
1833 fully opened India vis-a-vis Orissa for British weavers 
and it sounded the death knell of village level industries. 

Before fhe English cotton piece goods came to Orissa the 
weavers of Balasore were considered as affiuent artisans but 
after 1833 they were reduced to abject poverty!°?., However, 
the local requirements of cheap and coarse clothes saved them 
from impending starvation. They began oto produce better 
variety of clothing by purchasing imported yarn*°23, The 
coarse thread spun at the peasant's home were also mixed 
with imported yarn for producing, good variety of cléthes. 
The proportion of imported yarn with home made yarn was 
usually 3 to 133°, Some weavers also engaged themselves 
in weaving tusser clothing by purchasing tusser thread 
produced indigenously. The tusser clothings, prized for their 
fine texture and durability, became popular and costly. In 
course. of time it failed to compete with the machine made 
articles06, A 

During the great Orissa famine of 1865-66, the weavers 
like the day labourers were worst sufferers with no saving 
and no means of livelihood of their own. The Government 
supplied cotton yarn free of cost and at the same time charged 
practically little for the weavers relief. The following table 
shows the weaviig and spinning relief during the famine 


years. 
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Weaving relief during the time of famine 
Total No. weavers Average cost 
District recerved Net expenditure ner person 
Cuttack 51473 Rs. 61972-5-13/2 Rs. 1- 8-3 
Puri 18534 Rs. 21885-12-6 Rs. 1- 9-0 
Balasore 3766 Rs. 7279-13-0 Rs. 1-14-0 
(Source J. C. Geddies, Adminisirative experiences of the 


former famine, Calcutta, 1874, p. 313) 


The aftermath of the famine “was ‘migration of weaving 
population towards southwest Bengal. ‘Many weavers turned 
paupers!0¢, Their number steadily declived and in the 
Census of 1892, it was calculated at 59,369 which was 3.9% 
of the total population of the province*°7, 

The decline of cotton textile industry had a direct effect 
on cotton cultivation in the nineteenth century The follow- 
ing table reveals the decline of cotton cultivation in the 
Cuttack district between 1833-1897 


Table No. 36 


Total area under cotton cultivation in Cuttack 
district between 1833-1897 


Year Area in acres 
18833 3020 
1858 6474 
1877 „ 7/9350 
1894-95 7? 6100 
1895-96 5900 
1896-97 5300 


(Source 
Cuttack, 


Henry Ricketts, 


Calcutta, 


Report on the district of 


1858. Khettar Mohan 


Mitter, A few notes on Cotton and Cotton 
stuff in the district of Cuttack? Calcutta, 1897, 


pp. 3-5) 
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Lven the availability of irrigation facilities in Cuttack 
district did not provide any stimuli to the peasants and in 
1893-94 only 696 ncres of irrigated land was devoted to 
‘cotton cultivation. Some poor peasants Continued growing 
cotton plants in their garden fences which did not yield good 
cotton wool. This wobl had no market and was used in 
making mattress and quilt. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century four classeg of 
weavers were found in Orissa: Telenga, Mahamedan, Oriya 
and Bauri. The Telengg and Mahamedan weavers were aliens 
who had capital to purchase” imported yarn, stayed in the 
towns pushing the Oriya and Bauri weavers to villages. 
The pugree (turban) and saree (ladies cloth) weaven by the 
alien weavers found market in the towns whereas coarse 
clothes woven by native weavers were purchased by the poor 
peasants°8, With the change ef test of the people the 
indigenous clothes were relegated to the background. 


The famine policy of the Raj and the great Orissa 
famine of 1866 


Jn ancient and medieval periods the Hindu kings accepted 
‘the responsibility for providing relief to the destitutes at the 
time of famines?°?, During the Muslim rule, the state made 
attempts to mitigate the evils of famine by importing food, 
fixing its maximum price, and punishing the profiteering grain 
dealers!°, After 1803 the famine policy of the British Raj 
marked’ the rejection of active intervention to alleviate the 
‘distress. The ndminishation being influenced by the classical 
economists of England, believed in the free market of food 
stuff as variations in demand and supply would fix the price 
‘automatically. Together with this free trade policy the 
administration was largely influenced by Malthus who advo- 
cated that recurring calamities of nature tend t0 neutralise 
the population rise. Under the influence of these ideas the 
Company’s Government followed the principle of non-inter- 
vention throughout the first half of the nineteenth century in 
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framing ~ her famine policy which resulted in unmitigated 
sufferings of the millions from famine, 

Henry Thomas Buckle, in the nineteenth century attri- 
buted the causes of India’s proverbial poverty to the inclement 
weather!i2, His view was partially supported by Ellsworth 
Hartington who argued that unlike the weather of western 
countries tre climate of India was not conducive to put in 
hard physical labourii%. These two views may be applied in 
case of Orissa where the constant variations of climate and 
its peculjar morphological cxistence: became a major set back 
to the agricultural prosperity of the region before the famine 
of 1866. ‘The following table shows the natural calamities 
with the years in the Mogulbandi tracts from 1803-64 


Table No. 37 


Years of natural calamities in the districts of Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore between 1803-1864 


Nature of calamities Cuttack Puri Balasore 
Flood & inundation 1806, 1808, Almost every — 
1809, 1817, year between 
1828, 1831, 18530-1864 
1832, 1834, 
1635, 1855, 
1856, 1862, 


1863 
Cyclone and gale 1830, 18381 1830, 1831 1୪0283,18831, 
1832 
Drought 1836, 18837, 
° 1840, 1842 on 


(Source LL. §. S. O’Malley, BDG: Puri, Cuttack and 
Balasore ) 


The Orissa famine of 1866 may be considered as the 
epitome of her long tale of sufferings and forms a watershed 
in history. Perhaps one of the most severe and widespread 
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famines that plagued Indiali*, this famine was popularly 
known ag Naw an ( ninth regnal year ) famine as it fell in 
the ninth regnal year of the then Gajapati of Puri. It struck 
several districts of Bihar, northern part of Madras Presi- 
dency, and some districts of Bengal Presidency but the 
calamity was most intense in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore and some parts of the Tributary Mahalsi5. The 
scarcity was so severe that a missionary depicted perhaps 
deliberately that the Hindus. were compelled to eat their 
children to avoid death from starvation™!°, There may be 
instances pf eating human fiésh by mentally derailed and 
lunatic persons during the famine”. A number of folklore 
relate mother’s deserting their children in the village to go 
in search of food elsewhere?! 8. 

In the Thincteenth century in the Orissan society where 
ngriculture presented the main facet of economic output, the 
peasant suffered from unforeseen fluctuation of weather 
leading to crop failure, starvation and highs, mortality. The 
famine of 1866 was an outceme of variants of weather. The 
inundation of 1860, 1862 and the drought of 1865 caused 
crop failure. It was further aggravated by the negligencé of 
the local government to warn the higher authorities about the 
impending famine. Sir Strafford Northcote late admitted 
that the Orissan famine of 1866 was a monument of failure 
of theBritish policy™ ®. 

In the three districts of Orissa division, Cuttack, Puri 
nnd Balasore, the rainfall was extremely meagre in the month 
of Sune 1865. The fallowing table shows the statistics of 
rainfall of 1865 compared with the average rainfall of the 
previous five years. 
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Table No. 38 
Average rainfall in Orissa between 18¢ 0-1565 
Monthly average of Monthly fall Monthly fall 


five year 1660-64 of 1864 of 1865 

Months an inches an inches in inches 
January 0.32 0.00 0,48 
February 0.35 0.47 1.56 
March 0.58 1.84 1.96 
April 1.77 l.11 4.28 
May 5.93 ° 10.36 15.94 
June 15.64 18:73 8.66 
July 13.29 13.09 12.19 
August 14.71 16.64 5.99 
September 10.68 12.59 10.21 
‘October 6.76 6.50 0.00 
November 1.71 2.59 10.25 
December „0.09 0.00 0.00 
72.18 84.22 61.58 


({ Source Report of the Commissioner appointed to enquire 
into the Famine in Bengal and Orissa, Vol. IL, 
Caleutta, 1867 ) 

When crop failed in October 1865 due to inadequate 
rainfall Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of Orissa not only 
underestimated the warning but also vainly expected heavy 
importation of grain with the rise of ‘price. But contrary to 
his ex pectations, export of rice from Orissa in 1864 to Madras 
and Calcutta left little reserve wich the traders and land- 
holders to meet the demands of emergency!?°, Soon there 
was rising demand of rice leading to sky high price rise of 
food stuf. The poor peasantry were forced to subsist on 
roots and leaves collected from the junglesi2!, Due to 
difficulties of transportation the traders were reluctant to 
take the risk of trade in rice. The people: in despair locked 
towards Gods and the Government for their relief 122, 

"he severity of the famine exhausting reserve food grains 
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in villages spread to the towns leading to the closure of shops. 
Ravenshaw was misinformed that profit motive of the traders 
had led to the closure of shops*2%, Burlow, the collector of 
Puri with no effect tried to impress upon Ravenshaw the poor 
stock of rice in the region to meet the future scarcity. Rice 
was sold at seven seers per rupce by October 18652*, Jn 
the same month the moulangees of Parikud started to leave 
their villages in search of foodi®5, A group of peasants of 
Soro turned violent against their landlords demanding paddy 
loan*2¢, On 31 October 1865 being asked by the Govern- 
ment when the Board of Revenue instituted an enquiry, 
Ravenshaw opposed it!27, Meanwhile the Board made ano- 
ther blunder by not allowing an European Company M/s. 
Gisborne & Company of Calcutta to import rice to Orissa on 
the plea that monopoly trade by a big Company would drive 
the indigenous traders out of business!*8, However, the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal on 4 November, 1885 requested the 
Board to give up the policy of non-interference so far as rice 
trade was concerned by importing rice to Orissa??, But 
the Board remained firm on its policy of inaction and expeéted 
that crop harvest in December would alleviate the misery13°, 

Burlow, the collector of Puri, ‘finding Board’s strict 
adherence to the principle of free trade, requested to revive 
the salt monopoly to provide works to starving millions on 
payment of wage in kind33. The Board accepted the plan 
and decided to revive the salt production in the Chilka area, 
to import one lakh of “4arkatch salt to Chittagong 32. To 
please Burlow, it also sent 250 bags of rice to Puri3$, 
Encouraged at this Burlow took personal interest to collect 
public subscriptions to renovate Narendra Sarobar of the 
Jagannath Temple to provide work to the destitutes!3#. He 
also suggested to the Superintending Engineer of PWD 
Cuttack circle, and, the agent of Irrigation Company to repair 
Puri-Ganjam road and to undertake construction of embank- 
ment in the Puri district 85. The Board, however, did, not 
sanction the plan but granted Rs’ 5,800 for digging tenes at 
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Sathpara, Parikud and Budgerlota, the areas worst hit by 
drought 3°, 

In the last week of December there was marked reduction 
of price of paddy due to harvest. But the production was 
so inadequate that price soon rosesto great height. Mean- 
while peasant revolts at Keonjhar forced Ravenshaw to 
remain absent from Cuttack when emergency demanded his 
prompt action 137, 

In January the scarcity became severe and was followed 
by cholera, forcing the villagers to migrate to the towns 
leaving old, infirm and children ‘to their fate in the 
villages!28, On his return from tour Ravenshaw on 81 
January 1866 found the relief work in a state of doldrum and 
the labourers of public works were unwilling to take wage in 
cash. So he immediately requested the Board to send rice to 
Orissa for the relief work and to instruct public works 
department to give wagein kindi2?, But the Board refused to 
accept his proposals**°, Though price of rice rose from 7 
seers to 4 seers per rupee the Lt. Governor of Bengal 
Cerciel Beadon could not rise equal to the occasion #!. 

The turning point of the famine was a letter which 
appeared in the Englishman of 2 May 1866, urging to the 
Government of India and the philanthropists to come forward 
to save the starving millions of Orissa. The letter was so 
telling that the Government of India immediately asked 
Beadon to make a field surveyi*2. The Governor General's 
doubt was further confirmed when Ls. Hood, the Secretary 
of Bengal Chamber of Commerce reported, ‘a grievous 
scarcity of food in Orissa connecting to positive famine’ 243, 
So without waiting for the report of Beadon, Governor- 
General sanctioned Rs. 30,000 for the relief of the daesti- 
tutes®**, Beandon visited Orissa towards the last part of 
May to find the province ‘engulfed by tidal waves of starva- 
tion, crimes, diseases and death’ 46, 

After the visit of Beadon, the Bengal Government 
admitted the grave situation and its mistakes to avert the 
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severity?*°, On 10 July 1866, the Governor-General 
expressiog his deep sympathy for the suffering people of Orissa 
placed the balance of north-western famine fund amount to 
six lakhs of rupees at the hands of Lt. Governor of Bengal 
with a directive to take prompt measures to mitigate the 
distress4", 4 


The order of the Governor-General was cnrried out 
immediately. A special collector was appointed for conduc- 
ting the relief operations. The famine relief committees 
were formed consisting ‘of «the offieers and civilians,hbaving 
local knowiedge. The Board ordered the importation of 
100,000 maunds of Burmese rice and directed the local 
officials to receive the rice load of ship and distribute it 
to various centres of relief 48, 

When the ship reached the coast it found difficult to 
anchor due to violent weather**?. However, the rice bags 
were unloaded and sent to relicf centres with difficulty. The 
Commissioner made an elaborate arrangement to sell rice. He 
instructed the officer in-charge of rice depots to supply rice to 
relief committees at the cost price either on payment or 
advancing them on credit, if necessary. He also agreed to 
supply rice to public works department af the cost price. The 
Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces was requested to 
purchase 50,000 maunds of rice from Sambalpur district and 
to send it by boats to Cuttack°°, 

Between the months of July and September 1866 eighty- 
eight, centres for the digtribution of cooked food were opened. 
But due to inadequate wommunication system sufficient rice 
could not reach the relief centres and the Government failed 
to respond to the heavy demand of rice throughout July and 
August’, The famine condition began to recede since 
October 1867 with the availability of a large quantity of rice 
for sale and gratuitous relief. 

Meanwhile in a public meeting held at Calcutta it was 
decided to appeal to Lord Mayor of London to send relief to 
alleviate the condition of destitutes of Orissa. But the-Lt, 
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Governor of Bengal categorically declined any relief from 
Londoni52 On 11 October 1866 the Secretary of State 
instructed the Government of India to spend money from the 
Government fund to suppress the famine in Orissai68, By 
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November, the worst suffering was Over 
appealed to the Government of India to, expedite the irrigation 
projects and to undertake the construction of embankments 
for agricultural developments? ° °. 

The following table show the total quantity of rice 
imported and the total expenditure for the relief of the famine- 


stricken "people of Orissa in 1866. 


Table No. 39 


Total quantity of rice imported for relief in the 
famine of 1866 


A. Total quantity of rice imported 399269 maunds 
Total money paid by the Board Rs. 1589194-0-0 
Paid by the local officers Rs. 155145-0-0 


Rs. 2054339-0-0 
Peduct amount received from 


salo of grains Rs. 843159-0-0 
Difference Rs. 1211 180-0-0 
Deduct estimated value of grain 

in store on 1 January 1867 Rs. 208214-0-0 
Net loss due to importation Rs. 102966-0-0 
Additional amount expended by 

former relief committee 7 Rs. 517141-0-0 
Total expenditure on 1866 Rs. 1520107-0-0 

B. Quantity of imported rice as 

per Boards accounts 398147 maunds 
Quantity of net amount imported 402449 maunds 
Quantity transported to Puri 8770 maunds 
Quantity lost by wreck 2470 maunds 
Quantity in transit to different 
~ golahs 14086 maunds 
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Sold to public and government 95636 maunds 
Amount of money received from 

Public and Government fund Rs. 402892-0-0 
Quantity made over to famine relief 

committee 212502 maunds 
Amount of money received from 

famine relief committee Rs. 440267 
Loss by wastage and calculation 9920 maunds 
Total Accounted in quantity 338388 maunds 
Total Accounted im money Rs. 813159 
Balance in store.on-] January ¦ 867 64066 maunds 
Lstimated value Rs. 208214-0-0 


{ Source: J. C. Geddes, Administrative experiences 
records in the former famine, Calcutta, 1874, 
p. 305 ) 

The Government continued tht® selling of rice from the 
Government depots keeping an eye on the market. The relief 
committees and public works departments supplied rice at a2 
reduced rate of Rs. 3-4 per maund!®¢, The rice was given 
to workers instead of money wage by the P. W. Dept.5". 
For relief of the agriculturists all the jostalments of revénue 
due in 1866 and 1867 were suspended and the zaminders of the 
estates, hit by crop failure, were instructed to cxempt the 
royts from renti68. In addition, advances were also made 
over to the zaminders and ryots for improving land nnd seeds 
were distributed to the farmers with no stock of grain to carry 
on farming 159, 

A favourable monsocxn in June 1867 indicated an assurance 
for better harvest. The agricultural labourers returned to 
their villages¢0. The public sale of rice continued till 
November 1867 when the good harvest reduced the price of 
rice and gave the surviving destitutes a new lease of life261, 
The relief works continued throughout 1867, saved the weavers, 
artisans and day Jabourers. The Government provided the 
weavers with 4659 mannds and 32 seers of cotton wool and 
3413 maunds of cotton yarn. The artisans were distributed 
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12000 pieces of tools. The following table reveals the com- 
parative cost of different mode of relief administered in Orissa 
in 1867. 


Table No. 40 


Comparative cost of different mode of relief 
in the famine of 1866 
Average cost per month Grand average 
Centralised relief in Rs.-A-P. in Orissa 
n Cuttack Puri Balasore -~Rs.-A-P. 
(Cooked food inside  92- 7-8 2-4- 8 1-12- 1 2- 7- 9 
poor houses) 
Village relief 0-10-8 1-0-11 = 0-13- 9 
(distribution of grain) 
Light labour gang 1- 3-4 1-7- 8 1- 6-11 1- 5-10 
Spinning and weaving 
relief 1- 9-4 1-3- 8 1-14-10 1- 9- 3 
( Source J. C. Geddes, Administralive experiences 
records in the former famine, Calcutta, 1874, 
pp. 307-310 ) 

The favourable harvest of 1867 and 1868 left large stock 
of rice in the Government golahs. So Board of Revenue 
finally decided to sell the stock by a revised rate little below 
thot of the market 62, 

Throughout the famine period there was little crime and no 
open rebellion against the government. The police was able 
to keep the situation under control without calling military 
aidi®%, The military rate was unprecedented as evident 
from the following table. 
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Table No. 41 


Population of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore before 
and after famine of 1866 


Population before Cuttack Puri Balasore Total 


Famine 1503829 779718 ୨32269 8015826 
Mortality 378009 2188352 ୬17608 ୫14469 
Emigration 53357 98୨୬2113 ୨୨9୬୬୫8 1150928 
Total death 431366 ୨250965 ୬47166 ୨୬୨୬୨497 


Population in 1868 197260 52§753 485113 20863929 
(Sources Utkal Dipika, Part 3, No. 3, dated 18. 1. 1868) 


After 1867 the officials began infighting to shift the burden 
of negligence over the other and the Parliament reprimanded 
the Government for its inaction at emergency! *#, 

The Commission appointed to enquire into the famine of 
Orissa, emphasised the development of communication system 
and for the construction of protective embankments and canals 
for irrigation. It gave favourable response td the opening of 
False Point porti°®, Loans were granted to the peasants and 
importance for the spread of education in the province empha- 
sised. These recommendations remainad a guideline for future 
administration in Orissa. . 

The famine of Orissa led the Government to reject the 
policy of non-interference and to decide to employ the des- 
titutes in the public works on payment of wage in kind. 


B. Role ` of Christian Missionaries during the famine of 

1866 a 

During the famine the role of christian missionarics was 
praiseworthy. They worked wholeheartedly to raise funds, 
to organise relief works, to collect first hand information 
about the scarcity and urged the Government to help the 
destitutes. Above all, they took care of a large number of 
orphans. The Baptist and the American missionaries adopted 


the orphan boys and the Roman Catholic Church took care 


of the girls!°°, Fz 
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The missionaries were the first to signal the advent of 
famine in Orissa. Their newspaper ‘Friend of India’ widely 
publicised the distressing situation of Orissa. On 12 April, 
1866 it made an appeal to the people of India to contribute 
to the relief fund and took up the cause of the Oriya christians. 
treated as social outcastes! °”, 

A philanthropist J. S. Shykes helped the missionaries to: 
raise funds for the starving population of Orissa. He alone 
collected Rs. 18,000 and distributed it to the people!®®8, 
Some prominent soeial elites like.Rajo Digambar Mitter of 
Calcutta came forward to work hand in,hand with the mission- 
aries! ¢?, They gave priority to give relief to physically 
emaliated persons and even appointed Brahmin cooks for 
them*"°, Missionaries like Rev. J. Phillip and Rev. A. Miller 
made extensive tour with the Government officials?3. How- 
ever, some missionaries took utmost care of the tribals to. 
convert them 72, 

It was due to the efforts of the missionaries that the wage 
paid to labourers by public works department was raised 
and paid in rice. After the closure of relief camps in 
December 1867 they adopted a number of destitute orphans!” ®. 
The Government, however, granted Rs. 2 per month to each 
orphan kept under the care of missionaries. The orphan 
boys and girls were looked after till they attained majority!" #. 

The Missionaries infused in the orphans a new tray of 
hope. They were provided with vocational training and primary 
oducation to mike them fit to enter the ordeals of life. But 
the Hindus did not take them back jn their society branding; 
them as Christians!”®, The famine thus gave a new outlet 
to the christian activities in Orissa. 


C. Scarcity between 1870 to 1847 


Though scarcity frequently occurred from 1870 to 1897, 
its magnitude was not so severe as the famine of 1865. 
However, there were anxious moments in July 1870 when 
rain‘tall was inadequate. The crop prospect became bleak in 
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the last week of August*?¢. The attentirn of the Goreroment 
Was attracted when the newspapers forecasted a scarcity. The 
Lt. Governor of Bengal on making a field survey found the 
market rate of rice steady!?7. When the Government was 
preparing to faco another famine, heavy rain in the month of 
September saved the dying crops. By cutting several 
embankments flood water was admitted to tho areas where 
rainfall was meagre. Even water from Taldanda, Kendrapara 
and High level canals was supplied to peasants free of 
charge "8, By the third week of October 1870 condition 
improved and showed signs of a good harvest 79, 

In 1874 scarcity in rice prevailed in Soro pargana of 
Balasore district. A total area of 100 square miles was hard 
hit due to drought. ‘The good harvest of 1373 led to heavy 
export of rice out of Balasore and left little for 1871. So 
the price increased in 1874 when symptoms of drought 
appeared in Soro. The labourers living on the subsistence level 
found hard to purchase rice at a high rate. The Commis- 
sioner of Orissa on 26 December 1874 called for a meeting of 
the civilians to raise contributions for the relief of peasants 
of Soro. As the scarcity was localised the situation "was 
brought under control by sending rice from Cuttack and by 
opening relief centres for distribution of cooked food 8°, 

In 1877 scarcity appeared in the former salt producing 
tracts of Parikud of Puri district in which moulangee ryots 
were worst sufferers!5*, At the request of the Commissioner 
of Orissa the Lt. Governor of Bengal granted a special 
advance of Rs. 2,000 td the Raja of Parikud for land improve- 
ment. Later on the Government in its resolution of 28 July 
1877 sanctioned another Rs. 1,000 to purchase seeds which 
was distributed among the ryots of Parikud for the next 
cultivating season”? ®. 

The question of relief by remission to ryots by way of 
suspending revenue to the zamindars for sometime kept the 
Government in a dilemma. This was discussed by the Famine 
Commissioner in 1880. The commission made it clear£hat 
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in case Of bad harvest caused by drought rent remission 
to the ryots should be granted 83. The Government accepted 
this suggestion and ,decided t0 classify agricultural land 
and to maintain statistics of harvest periodically, and to 
inform the ryots about rent remissions. It was an attempt to 
protect the ryots from illegal evictions from their holdings on 
the zamindarsi8#,. 

On 9 June 1883, the Famine Commission issued a set of 
rules that would govern famine relicf in India. It prescribed 
that Government should not interfere iv any isolated or indivi- 
dual case of distress but would keep a~ watch constantly on 
adverse conditions. It also instructed the local officials to 
seek the help of local peopleto help the destitutes and to 
provide agricultural labourers work near their ,village*8°, 
The scarcity of 1889 which stalked several parts of the 
province was an acid test to the new famine policy. The 
drought and crop failure brought about rise in prices of 
essential commodities in the Khandmahals and tributary states. 
To save the tribal peasantry from starvation the government 
granted the following sums for their reliof 


~Table No. 42 


Total amount sanctioned by the Government of India 
for relief of Tribal in the famine of 1889 


For public works Rs. 7000 
For Tollavi loans Rs. £2000 
For gratuitous relief - Rs. 16957 
Medical and miscellaneous charge Rs. 4895 


{Source Revenue & Agriculture Deptt/Famine & Branch 
Prog. No. 6, Resolution of Govt. of Bengal, 
August 16, 1889, Prog. of August 1889 ) 

A competent: deputy collector in the person of Kalipada 
Mukherjee was entrusted to conduct the relief works in Khond- 
mahals, where the Khonds worked hard for constructing 
Augtl-chandipada Road and Tikarapara Road and for 
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excavating some tanks in Auguli8¢, The general condition of 
peasants in the drought affected area of Athamallick., 
Duspullah, Ranpur and Narsingpur was good but tho Iandless 
tribal labourers were the worst sufferers! 87, The Government 
helped the kings of these states to open relief camps and 
granted loan to bring about land improvement. The tribal 
peasantry were allowed to reclaim forest land without en- 
croaching upon the reserve forest. The following sum were 
spent for the relief of destitutes in the drought affected 
states by the Grovernmrent. 


~ 


Table No. 43 


Total amount expended for relief work 
during famine of 1889 


Rs.-A. P. 
Toalcher 845-14-9 
Hindol 12823- 5-6 
Tigria 5753-10-11 
Athmallick 8588-10-9 
Ranpur 7071-1555 
Duspullah 6288- 8-8 
Baxamba 12351-6-2 
Narsingpur 10037-4-9 
Khandmabhal 44070-2-9 
( Source Revenue & Agriculture Deptt/Famine Branch, 
” Prog. No. 15, ‘J. Ldgar to the Secretary to 


Goverment of Bengal, 19 August, 1889, Prog. 
of November, 1889 ) 
The following amounts were given to the kings as loans to- 
be given away to peasants for land improvements : 
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Table No. 44 
Total amount given as loan to the kings of different native 
states to bring about improvement in the system 
of cultivation in their respective states 


Rs. A. P. 
Baramba 100000-0-0 
Tigria 4000-0-0 
Athmallick 15000-0-0 
Ranpur 5000-0-0 
Nayagarh 15000-0-0 
Duspullah 2000-0-0 

( Source Utkal Dipika, Vol. No. 1, Part II, 18 July, 


1889, p. 43 ) 


Thus the timely intereference of the Government and a 
good rainfall in 1890 brought the situation to normalcy! 8®8, 
On 17 March 1892 the Government declared some noticcable 
changes in the famine policy. It divided relief works into 
civil agency and professional agency works. The farmer was 
placed under district authority and the latter under public 
works department. Tle workers were classified into four 
classes (a) able-bodied persons accustomed to labour with 
skill, (b) able-bodied persous but not skilled, (ec) able-bodied 
persons but not accustomed to labour hard, (d) persons 
not able-bodied but fit for light employment®?, The 
class (a) and (b) were allowed to reccive full wagg equiva- 
lent to a ration sufficient to keep ansable-bodied labour in 
proper shape. The wage of (c) and (d) classes was not to exceed 
full wage but would be decided by the authority by judging 
the degrce of calamity. Jt was decided to give wage either 
in cash or in cash plus kind. It was further fixed that a 
rise of 20% in the rate of price would enable the authority to 
give warning for a famine. During famine it was decided to 
carry on agricultural works" ?°, The famine of 1866 forced 
the Raj to abandon the policy of non-interference to save the 
starving destitutes in case ,of scarcity. But the classical 
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laissez faire policy played its part in maintaining a free grain 
market. After the famine, though public opinion in Orissa was 
against the export of rice from Orissa to Madras Presidency, 
the Raj did not declare a ban on it. The famine also revealed 
its weaknesses to rule such a vast Presidency efficiently. After 
the famine of 1866 the Government resolved to protect the 
lives of people during the period of scarcity. Ate the turn of 
the century Sir George Forrest rightly observed, ‘Famine, 
however, will not again be able to claim its victims owing to 
a blind-following of theelaisscz faire school’ 29%, PF 


The agrarian legislations for the relief of agriculturists 


The agrarian legislations of the British Raj aimed at 
protecting interests of the peasants over their holdings and 
to regulate the legal relation between landlords and peasants 
while the Raj adhered to the economic principle of laissez 
faire. 

The earlier legislative proposals of the Government were 
pro-peasantry. But this attitude changed as the Government 
intended to safeguard the interest of landlords for political 
stability and unhindered collection of ,revenue!?2., In 1850's 
frequent peasant resistance movements ggainst law relating to 
distraint from holdings for the realisation of arrears of rent 
forced the Government to change her policy?3. Moreover, 
the support of the native rulers to the mutinuouns sepoys also 
‘exasperated the Raj. This was the background of Act X in 
1859, which was followed by a series of ngrarian legislations 
passcd in favour of “he suffering peasants of the Bengal 
Presidency. 

The Rent Act X of 1859 was a liberal measure to remove 
‘some of the abuses of existing law!®?*. It was immediately pro- 
‘claimed as the Magnacarta of the Indian ryots?®°. It prohi- 
bited the zamindar from compelling the peasants to attend his 
court for adjustmgnt of rent. The distraint was declared 
illegal for arrear realisation of more than one year or where 
the cultivator provided security for arrear remittance within 
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a reasonsble time limit. The Act declared that ryots were 
entitled to receive pottahs from the zamindars fixing the 
amount of rent or to have that rent adjusted according to 
fired rulesi?¢, This Act further classified ryots into three 
groups. The first group of ryots were landholders at rates 
unchanged for twenty years prior to the zamindars rent suit 
against them. The zamindar was not allowed to enhance the 
rent of this group. The occupancy ryots came under the 
second group. Any ryot, cultivating land for a period of 
twelve years, was declared an occupant ryot as long as he 
paid rent. The zamindar could enhance their rent where 
eultivation had been extended and where the rent was lower 
than the pargana rate. No legal restraint was provided where 
the cultivation agreed by a written ( kabuliyal ) agreement 
to pay the zamindar the enhanced rate. The ryot without any 
permanent right over holdings being either tenant-at-will or 
annual tenant or tenant with terminable leases, known as non- 
occupant ryot, comprised the third group!?7?. The Act X 
also provided penalties for exaction of money in excess of 
rent or for withholding receipts for rent paid or for extortion 
by imprisonment or other duress!?8 by the zamindar. Two 
distinctive features of this Act were its provisions for 
occupancy rights and for enhancement of rent on the ground 
of increased production on holdings. However, this act was 
criticised for sowing pauperism broadcast over the land*$?®, 

In the same year the act known as Sales Act XI was passed. 
This act provided for improving law relating to sales- of land 
for arrears of revenue in the lower provinces under the Bangal 
Presidency. It discontinued the prackice of obtaining sanction 
of the Board of Revenue to the sales of estates for arrears of 
revenue and other demands of the Government in the province 
of Cuttack?0%0, This act was a threat to absentee landlords 
who neglected to pay revenue in time. The Acts X and XI 
of 1859 were immediately implemented in Orissa which provided 
right of enhancement of rent and gave seturity of tenure and 
occupancy right?°*, The revenue officials were empowered 
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totry cases relating to rent disputes for the first“ time.202 
The trial of rent suits in Orissa began in revenue court from 
1860°°3, In 1866 the Bengal Government was stunned to 
find that the zamindar and the ryot were not interested 
to irrigate their holding by receiving water from canal 
because Act X had provided for enhancement of rent for 
increased productivity of the land?2°#, So td popularise 
irrigation by the canal in August 1866 the Raj declared that 
any land receiving canal water would in future settle- 
ment be treated at par with he Jands not receivibg such 
water. The water ritte was also declared distinct from 
revenue?05, The Rent Act of 1859 could not act as a check 
upon the cxaction of zamindar who continued to exercise the 
old power of, levying abwabs as produce rent because of wide 
gap between the law and local cugtoms. They attempted for 
illegal exaction to make up losses for not getting legal 
reimbursement. The conduct of the zamindars of Orissa 
during the famine was characterised by great apathy?06, 
The Collector of Balasore in 1871 found the zamindar of his 
district levying illegal cesses on the poor tenants ignorant of 
rent law?°7, The zamindar did not #lso grant remissions to 
ryots during bad harvest. The grants of advance to ryots 
even did not reach them. These zamindars also lost no 
opportunity to deprive the hereditary ryots of their pattah to 
change their land by raising rent to obliterate the distinction 
between ,hereditary ryot and tenants-at-will*°8, Thus the 
ryots,of Orissa thoughe supposed to be well protected, were 
the most oppressed tenantéry in India, which led to the growth 
of an unsatisfactory relation between tenants and landlords. 
The irrigation system became ultimately a financial failure. 
There was no protection for recovering money invested on 
irrigation works until a resettlement of land revenue. But 
the proclamation of 1866 provided for raising land revenue of 
land“ improved by camhal irrigation. The zamindar would have 
been largely benefited by this declaration of 1866°°%, It 
wag proposed to make a cadastral survey of a part of Orissa 
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receiving canal water. The Lt. Governor of Bengal also 
contemplated protection to ryots by providing some regular 
system of accounts to be maintained by village patwari?1°, 
A fresh proclamation was issued in contravention of that of 
1866 with effect from 31 March, 1877213, In 1879 Agrarian 
Disputes Act declared that the rent of Occupancy ryots should 
be less than-70% of the tenants-at-will. But it was removed 
from the statute book before it came into effect? 12, 

On 4 February, 1879, the ‘Governor General in-Council 
passed a,resolution regarding the improvement in the method 
of cultivation in India to sa Ve the agriculturist from abject 
poverty? !$, The Government of India requested the Bengal 
Government to influence the peasants of Bengal to give up 
their age-old method of cultivation and obsolete implements. 
Provision was also made to cstablish scientific farms for the 
purpose of giving demonstration to the peasants?*, So the 
Government of Bengal made every effort for improvement of 
agriculture by teaching peasants the usefulness of irrigation, 
adoption of new farm machinery, and process of better cattle 
breeding? 16, 

The severe famine of 1878-79 in Madras Presidency led to 
the appointment of Indian Famine Commission in 1880. The 
Commission instructed the Government of India to save the 
peasantry by processing early information of crop failure of 
different areas and to keep enough storage of grain to meet 
the impending famine. It also recommended that provincial 
governments should set up a department of agriculture? #6, 
The Government of India accepted the suggestion of the 
Famine Commission and ordered to set up agriculture depart- 
ments in different provinces of India including Bengal 
Presidency by 1881217, 

In October 1882 a resolution was passed declaring to adopt 
the following measures for the relief of peasants : 

a) classification of agricultural land ; 

b) adoption of new system of cultivation ; 

8) extension of relief measures t0 tenants ; 
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d) investigation into the outturn of every harvest ; 
e) making the authority of local officers more commanding 
for temporary suspension of revenue? #8, 
The earlier power of suspension of ° revenue collection 
partially or fully due to natural calamities had been 
transferred from the hands of the local provincial governments 
to the President-in-Council? 32, P 

For improving productivity of land the peasants depended 
on local money lenders leading to usury and distraint from 
holdings. So to promc#e interest of.the peasants, the Grovern- 
ment passec Land Improvement Act of 1883 and Agriculturist 
Loan Act of 1884 to finance land improvement and to save the 
ryots from the clutches of money lenders. The Act was not, 
however, very popular®2°, Tn 1885 the Raja of Parikud was 
granted Rs. 2,000 as loan for land improvement to check 
frequent crop failure in his estate? 2, 

The Indigo and Pabna revolts in Bengal during the second 
half of the nineteenth century revealed the lass antagonism 
between the landlords and peasants. The zamindars in Bengal 
explored new legal grounds for enhancement of rent. The 
Rent Act of 1859 failed to protect the peasantry of Bengal 
from the illegal exactions of the zamindars. In its report the 
Famine Commission in 1880 pleaded for protection of the 
peasants right on landholdings. This consideration led to the 
passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. 

This act marks a considerable improvement from the Rent 
Act of 1859, provided fixity of tenure of ryots, allowed 
zamindars a fair share of the increased value of the produce 
and provided for the settlement of disputes between landlords 
and tenants on equitable terms®??, It made the occupancy 
rights much easier for the peasant cultivating for 12 years any 
plot of land. The landlords were deprived of their old power 
of ejecting peasants for arrears of rent. The sale of holding of 
an Qceupancy ryot, in execution of a decree was made per- 
missible. The Government now decided to prepare price list 
necessary for deciding enhancement of suits brought by .&he 
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landlords on the grounds of an increase in the value of the 
produce. This act also enabled the Government to prepare 
a record of right on the basis of survey even in the zamindary 
estates? 23, 

The Government's efforts to extend Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1885 to Orissa gave rise to an acrimonious debate in the 
province. C. RF. Metcalf, the Commissioner of Orissa division, 
did not favour the extension of this Act to Orissa on the 
ground that the relation between the zamindars and tenants 
was cordial and landlord would not. venture to enhance the rent 
of his ryot. Besides he found the peasant and most zamindars 
illiterate who could not make out the intricate provisions of 
Act VII of 1885 and the extension of this Act would launch 
them in a sea of litigations? 2%. a 

The views of Metcalf was welcomed by the Orissa Associa- 
tion. The President of the Association Gouri Shankar Ray 
pleaded for non-introduction of any part of this act to Orissa 
as ryots had obtained security of occupancy right under Act 
X of 185925, However, on 6 February, 1891 it was suggested 
to extend Chapter X of the Act with a view to undertake a 
survey work to prepare records of rights at the permanently 
settled estates?2°, 

Both Buckland, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
and Worsley, the Commissioner, supported the above proposal 
to facilitate proper settlements” ®”, Finally the Government 
sanctioned the extension of Sections 3 to 5, 19 to 38, 41 to 49, 
53 to 75, 80, 191 of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 to 
Orissa? 28, ” 

The agrarian legislations introduced by the Raj failed 
partly to safeguard the interest of ryots and to check the 
illegal enhancement of rent and imposition of cesses. The 
peasants of Orissa were ignorant of their rights to sue the 
zamindar under Section 75 of Act VIII of 1885. The 
zamindars being a dominant social class reduced the peasants 
to the status of either tenants-at-will or to bonded labourers. 
Lrep the Kimauti Agreement Act for Bihar and Orissa passed 
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in the first decade of twentieth century failed to protect the 
poor tenantry from the illegal exaction of the zamindar??9, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


TOWARD AN UNDERDEVELOPED 
ECONOMY. 


Modern historians present two different models £0 explain 
the phenomenon of stunted cconomic growth in India due 
to the British rule in the nineteenth century. The economic 
historians like R. C. Dutt, and Bipane Chandra held British 
rule respossible for the chronic poverty of Irdia on the 
ground that the colonial policy aimed at making interests. 
of India subservient to the colonial interests of the Pax 
Britannica”. The second model was presented by Rajat K. 
Ray who held that India’s underdevelopment was due to demand 
limitation and supply constraint, a legacy inherited from the 
Mughal period. The supply constraint according to him was 
due to lack of cexploitation of natural resources, umstable 
labour supply, limited size of the commodity market, lack of 
capital formation because of the backward nature of agricul- 
ture and technology. On the demand side the low per capita 
income, rural impoverishment, and the persistence of a subsis- 
tence economy restricted the domestic demand.? 

In these two models the main theme was the continuous 
frustration of capital formation which brought about the 
decline in the agrarian economy. ‘This decline was typificd by 
famine, and spread of rural credit network acting as a const- 
raint to capital formation leading tp migration of a sizeable 
village population to the urban centres while no appreciable 
attempts were made for urbanisation. The concern of the 
colonial government to this agrarian decline was marked in 
expenditure for constructing irrigation projects and the 
development of communication system for a quick outturn. 
By spreading modern education it also paved way for.the 
emergence of the middle class. But these welfare measures 
preved superficial in averting the crisis in the agrarian 
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economy leading to the pauperisation of the primary 
producers. 7 

The growth in the predominantly agricultural economy can 
be ascertained in terms of changes fm the technique of 
production, changes in the demographic picture and the 
resultant capital formation as a sequence to the increasing 
size of the saving capacity of the producers. Thus the 
phenomena of introduction of new machines associated with 
new modes of production if any, improvement of cattle pover 
and increased productivity of labour with its health problems, 
may be discussed as a typical Case at the micro-leve? study to 
analyse the constraints to capital formation under the British 
rule. 


A. Techmblogicat Change 


Like her counterpart Bengal, Orissa throughout the 
nineteenth century followed the traditional mode of 
production without any appreciable change jn the implements 
for cultivation. The agriculture department was established 
in the Bengal Presidency in 1891 to influence tlie peasantry 
for improving the technique of farming by using modern tools 
and by adopting scientific methods to protect cattle. Yet it 
made little dent in enhancing productivity in agriculture in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century#. 

The peasantry of Orissa continued to cultivate lands with 
simple but few implements consisting of spade, axe, chopper, 
cloud” breaker and harrow following the age-old process’. 
‘These wero made of® iron extracted out of the native charcoal 
furnace by the local blacksmiths. However, towards the end 
of the century, due to availability of imported steel, utilisation 
of native iron declined. 

To some progressive states like Mayurbhanj and Bamnra 
where the rulers introduced scientific farming to educate the 
peasantry in modern technique of cultivation. Newly improved 
farm machinery like thrashing machine and iron saw were 
imported from Calcutta. But these farm implements were far 
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from popular as these proved beyond the reach of ordinary 
peasants®.” The new iron sugarcane crusher invented by the 
Lnglish Company Thomas Mylene, the proprictor of Sahabad 
estate, was not imported to Orissa to replace the traditional 
wooden crusher”. The moulangeces, however, accepted the 
new iron boiling pan to manufacture molasses. 

For improving water supply for cultivation opening of a 
network of emoals in the coastal districts of Orissa appeared to 
be an attempt to develop irrigation facilitics. The embank- 
ment committee increasingly used reinforced cement concrete, 
iron beams, and concrete boulders foz constructing revetments 
by abandoning traditional brick and lime-masonry work. Iron 
slujce gates were also used in plece of wooden gates to check 
flood water in annicuts. But duc to lack of adequate 
capital formation consequent to expropiation of surplus 
productivity by the Raj through its elaborate paraphernalia 
of administrative machinery and due to discouragement to 
landed proprietors for cash crop cultivation, the irrigable 
lands largely remained rice producing tracts. The extension 
of settlement of 1866 for another thirty years precluded cash 
crop cultivation as the proprietors of the land apprehended the 
enhancement of assessment of the rent in the impending 
settlement. The fixation of high rate of canal water in a 
country where pcople largely depended on the seasonal 
monsoon, proved disastrous for double cropping®. Tn the 
Garjat areas the traditional irrigation facilities from tanks, 
wells and reservoirs continued. But the number of tanks-were 
few and far below necessity. The village headmen like 
Gaontias were advised t0 excavate tanks on their owp.? 

In the production sector like Salt Agency, the only tech- 
nological change was the use of iron boiler in place of earthen 
pots!°. It was introduced at the fag end of the monopoly 
years. In the native states like Bamra rotary saw mills were 
imported to exploit the forest resources on a large scale and to 
sapply timber to the railway companys”. The use of iron 
and cement mortar became popular when public works Depart- 
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ment built culverts and bridges across the streams and rivers 
to improve road communication. The granite metal cheaps 
were nsed to make roads more safe during the rainy season. ? 
These changes, however, proved superficial to transform a 
stagnant, underdeveloped, agricultural cconomy. The 
Government’s policy of deindustrialisation naturally did not 
lead to the establishment of jute or textile mills nor provided 
incentive to the enterprising communities like the Parsis and 
the Marwaris to invest capital to industrialise Orissa to 
exploit her vast mineral resources and to provide work to the 
surplus labour from agriculture. ~The regional imbalance and 
decline in agrarian econémy of the twentieth century could 
have been averted had the colonial government provided new 
agricultural tools, seeds, and manure to the farmers ata 
moderate rate» and had it protected the cattle population 
to best utilise the animal power. 


B. Cattle Power 


Next to food grains cattle power constituted the principal 
wealth of the peasants in Orissa 2. They were used ns draught 
animal for plough and carts. Milk was of secondary corpsi- 
deration to poor peasants fighting for their survivall#. 

Walter Hamilton, travelling through Orissa in the 
eighteenth century, had noticed a large cattle population of 
poor variety in the province. The condition remained 
unchanged throughout the nineteenth century. Leaving 
cattle, tho buffallo, horses, ponies, sheep, goats, pigs, asses, 
and poultry constituted she livestock of Orissa but its role 


~ 


was insignificant in the agricultural Operations. 

The absence of livestock survey in Orissa keeps the 
scholars in the dark about their actual strength. Only in the 
gettlement of 1897 an attempt was made to estimate the live- 
stock population. According to the estimate the total number 
of plough cattle in the whole province was 1,000,000*86, 

The cattle was a phrt of the fixed capital that the peasants 
invested in his land. For better cultivation better bullocks 
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were required. But the peasantry below poverty line could’ 
not maintain them in efficient condition. In Orissa though 
the number of cattle was appreciable, the undersized bullocks. 
often failed to perform the agricultural operations’. The- 
government directive to the new agricultural department in 
Bengal also failed to improve the productivity of indigenous: 
husbandry... With the increasing reclamation of pasture lands, 
the size of grazing field was reduced. The marginal peasantry 
having no capital to purchase better fodder for cattle found 
their undernourished cattle dying in alarming numbers being: 
prone to cattle epidemics. © 

Apart from the great loss of cattle power owing to: 
increased mortality rate in the nincteenth century, large: 
number of cattle were incapacitated by disease. The principal 
cattle diseases like epiziotic. puschima, khura and patua: 
constantly visited Orissa! ¢, It is not possible to give the: 
exact estimate of cattle mortality due to paucity of data. 
However, in 1899, in the absence of Veterinary aid, goote 
spread throughout the district of Cuttack causing a toll of: 
164000 heads of cattle? ®, 

The inadequate growth of cattle power prevented any: 
development of the means of communication a3 well as: 
intensive cultivation?2°. Jt resulted in large scale selling of’ 
cattle in the village markets®*. Mohammedan merchants. 
like Sheik Iman and Golab Khan carried on both cattle and 
hide trade in Orissa as the hide and cattle had ready market: 
at Calcutta??. To complete the crisis it was alleged that 
these hide merchants often poisoned. the drinking water of 
cattle. There was also stealing of cattle by the pan: 
community who were thrown out of work after the decline of 
indigenous textile manufacture and suppression of the Meriah. 
sacrifice? 2. 

Besides these man made maladies the cattle also suffered: 
due to floods, droughts, and cyclones. The severe flood of 
1872 took the toll of 45216 heads?4. THe cyclone of 1885-86: 
killed 14.000 heads of cattle in the Cuttack district alone?®.. 
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The Government could have checked the cattle disdases and 
encouraged better breeding to save the suffering peasantry 
but it failed utterly to provide any help in that direction?®. 


C. Mineral Resources : 
» 


Lt. Kittoe in 1765 was the first person to inform about 
the iron and coal beds of Talcher2?”. But no Attempt was 
made for investigation of the bed till Commissioner of Orissa 
in 1848 requested the Government to exploit the bed of 
Talcher for the benefit of this agricultural provined. Mean- 
while, another coal bed was discovered in the Sambalpur 
district®8, But later when the examination of coals of both 
the beds revealed the existence of inferior quality of bitumi- 
nous coal, the Government of India rejected all requests for 
its exploitation. 

Likewise, though iron bed was known to have existed in 
Talcher where charcoal iron was produced in the native 
furnace by poor khumbhar (potter), the Government did not 
come forward to make further examination of the beds. It 
also did not come forward to help the poor khumbhar (potter) 
constantly in debt, to adopt improved method. Since the 
importation of iron from England started the native black- 
smiths found it unprofitable to run the furnace?®?, 

Towards the last quarter of the century an jron ore bed 
was discovered in Gorumahisani of Mayurbhanj state and the 
beds of manganese, limestone, and dolomite were found in 
Gangpur state?%°, Buf no attempt was made throughout the 
nineteenth century for te exploitation of the mineral beds of 
Orissa. In the agitation for amalgamation of the Oriya 
speaking tracts in the first thirty years of the twentieth 
century the exploitation of mineral resources became one of 
the main demands®*. 


D., Public Health : 


. Tn the 18th and Oth contértes 1a. Orissa high death Tate 
was the main check to population rise. The causes of high 
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mortality were low standard of living and pernicious social 
values. But the people of Orissa regarded it as the god’s 
desire to depopulate some parts of the country as a check 
upon the increasing population. When the British rule was 
consolidated in the country they took measures protecting 
public health. In protecting themselves from malaria, typhoid, 
cholera and other tropical diseases they reduced the incidence 
of disease among the native population as well3®, Their 
efforts were, however, not fully, successful due to endemic 
nature of some diseases ijn the province. Public health 
‘thronghout the period of the present study posed a serious 
problem to the alien government. 

The principal diseases of the province were malaria, 
cholera, dysentery, diarrhea and elephantasis. Malaria of all 
varieties prevailed in the province. It became endemic both 
in the constal belt due its water logging embankments and 
in the Garjat areas duc its jungle and salubrious weather, 
which served as the breeding ground for the mosquitocs?® 
During the rainy season and flood when hundreds of square 
miles of land remained submerged they turned out to be 
favourable for malarial parasites?#, 

The most devastating disease was cholera. Throughout 
the nineteenth century its impact on public health could be 
noticed. Cholera used to appear first at Puri and then spread 
to different parts of the province like wild fire. There was 
large gathering of pilgrims at Puri during the car festival of 
Lord Jagannath in July when coastal Orissa was in the grip 
of the monsoon. The large gatherings, intermittent rain and 
insanitary conditions, proved sufficient to breed cholera in 
Puri. The disease took the epidemic form when pilgrims 
infected by cholera passed through Cuttack and Balasore on 
this return journey3¢. The serious outbreak of cholera in 
` 1825 in Puri engendered high mortality in the province?®8, 
and the epidemic reappeared in 1853, 1866, 1879, 1873, and 
1874 causing high mortality??7, ra 

Small pox played havoc mostly in the tributary states 
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where people refused to be vaccinated. It was also’a common 
sight in Cuttack where people were found walking in the 
strects covered with small pox238, Apart.from these diseanscs, 
elephantasis and dysentery were Very common in the coastal 
tracts. Impure and unhygienic drinking water in summer 
and rainy seasons was the main cause of dysentery and 
diarrhea. Elephantasis had its sway in the Coastal tracts. 
where more than 25% of its population suffered from it. 
The peasants were most vulnérable to these diseases because 
of their insanitary livinge conditfons, social habits, mengre 
dict, and inability 0 purchase medicines. The following 
table shows the mortality rates in the province from 1888-87 
in Orissa owing to the spread of epidemics. 


Table No. 45 


Total number of mortality caused by diseases in Cuttack, 
Puri and Balasore between 1883-1887 


Year Choler« Small Malaria Bowel Others Total 


Pox fover complain 
Cuttack 
1888-84 ଓ639 649 83710 2419 10612 17629 
1684-85 5085 256 2439 2715 11088 21582 
1885-86 : 0307 826 15520 4208 — 41617 
1886-87 7140 8300 15682 3428 835176 
Puri 
1883-84 3502 18569 12707 3191 29554 
1884-85 7452 101% 15964 4045 — 38645 
1895-86 83514 263 6881 4792 — 20 41 
1886-87 42922 8382 10199 4432 — 24655 
Balasore 
1883-84 2007 590 7428 4999 20638 
184-65 7373 210 7944 49392 zo 26545 
1885-86 3514 2383 6886 == = 1062S. 
1886-87 — Ne == So = 


[ Source AAR, (1834-85), (1885-1886), (1886-87) ] 
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To check these diseases before they turned into epidemics 
and to provide people medicine and vaccination, there was no 
hospital in Orissa till 1822. In 1835 a native hospital was 
established in Puri. Soon such hospitals was established in 
different parts of the province. But dispensaries with 
physicians were set up in Balasore; Jajpnr, Acquapada, 
Badruck, Cuttack, and Puri only by 1859. However, these 
hospitals were badly equipped and unable to cater to the needs 
of patients®?. By 1885 Civil Surgeons were appointed in the 
district head quarters of Cuttackp Puri, Balasore and 
Sambalpur. Due to the efforts of the Raj, dispersaries were 
opened in the capitals of different native states and the people 
were persuaded to receive vaccination. Between 1891-1901 
the birth rate exceeded the death rate in province#°, 

Under the supervision of sanitary department of Bengal, 
many tanks of Puri town were renovated for water supply to 
the pilgrims. It also sent a team of vaccinators between 
1901-10 to the Gacvjat tracts to persuade to got vaccinated#*, 

A significant event in Orissa regarding public health was 
the formulation of Bengal Municipality Act in 1884 and 
Central Provinces Municipality Act in 1889 providing for 
establishment of municipalities in the towns. Four munici- 
palities were established in Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and 
Sambalpur to improve sanitary conditions. The Sambalpur 
municipality made Vaccination compulsory#®?, In these munici- 
palities fund was raised from different taxes and they also 
received matching grants from the government. This fuhd was 
utilised for construction and reppif of roads, bridges, 
hospitals, public buildings and for the payment to scavanger 
staff4$, These muncipalities were instructed to maintain 2 
birth and death register and to take uctive role in su Pppressing 
epidemics**. Thus, these municipalities played an important 
role in the checking of the spread of diseases and improvement 
of public health in the towns #6, 

The Raj made no attempt to improve pablie health in the 
village. The village panchayets and hendmen were instructed 
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+0 take care of the cleanliness of the villages” without 
‘adequate funds. The villagers had to suffer as the epidemics 
spread easily in rural areas after floods. Cholera which spread 
to Cnttack district in 1894 took an great toll of lives in 
villages whereas in Cuttack only o few inhabitants succumbed 
to it 1°, ° 

Despite improved sanitation Sambalpur town remaincd 
hazardous to the Enropean officers for its salubrious 
‘climatet", The forest climate was the main hurdle for the 
British army officers mn destroyirg the strong hold of the 
rebels who” were largely entrenched in the inaccessible 
‘jungles. Towards the last quarter of the century there was 
‘a rise in population of Orissa due to improved medical 
facilities, improved means of communication, and active 
‘measures to check the spread of epidemic diseases. 

The constraints to economic growth as discussed above nre 
‘more or less acceptable to the modern economic historians 
‘ns causes of India’s and as such of Orissa’s usderdeve lopment. 
But from this discussion two more arguments could be 
deduced for analytical study, essential to explain the distorted 
‘economic development in Orissa. Thgse are (i) due to the 
introduction of British rule there was large scale alienation 
-of cultivable land from the cultivators because of (a) 
maximisation of revemie by the alien rulers, (b) frequent 
natural calamities, (¢) usurious credit System, (d) large 
scale migration of population to the urban centres, (e) pressure 
of administrative system associated with the capitalist market 
mechanism. These phengmena are the direct products of the 
British imperialism. The other argument is (ii) The factors 
‘responsible for impoverishing the Orissan economy were sect 
in operation since the beginning of the Muslim rule. The 
British merely inherited them. ‘The factors are : (a) neglect 
.of agriculture, (b) maximisation of revenue, (¢) the inability 
of the artisan to take to land as a source of sustenance after 
‘the loss of his family trade, (d) the empoverished state of 
trade as the merchants were under constant political threat 
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of the rulers, (e) inadequate money supply for the necessary 
expansion of the market economy. To these inherited 
problems the British rule had contributed its share which 
accelerated the process of pauperisation. In the following 
pages of this chaptcr these two aspects of Orissan economy 
will be discussed. 


Land Market 


One of the redeemable features of early British rule in 
Orissa was maximisatiouw of revenue through short term 
settlements. The net collection of revenue in 1802-03 had 
increased by about 12% compared to the last twelve years of 
she Maratha rule and it was further increased by 25% between 
1804-05 to 1818-19*8, The Paik rebellion of 1817 checked 
the attempts of the alien ruler to increase revenue rapidly. 
But the process of maximisation of revenue continued which 
led to the increase of rent of the peasantry. Between 1837-97 
the enhancement of rent was as follows : 


Table No. 46 


Percentage enhancement of rent between 1837-1897 


Former rent New rent % of enhancement 
District in Ls. in Rs. in Ls. 
Cuttack 1140500 1195700 4.9 
Puri 236500 292509 5.9 
Balasore 604600 659400 574 
Total 1983600 2107690. 6.2 


( Source : Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 298 ) 
The maximisation of revenue was justified by the revenue 
officials on two grounds ; first that the government expendi- 
ture in the civil administration had increased because of its 
implementation of various welfare measures. Secondly, they 
argued that the British rule had contributed to the matérial 
prosperity of the people. The first argument was justified by 
W W. Hunter who showed that such expenditure of Cuttack 
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district in 1829-30 was &£ 114,438, which increased to 
£ 193,832 in 1860-61 and again to £ 265,791 in 1868-69. He 
also estimated that total expenditure of the Government had 
increased from &£ 175,000 to £ 348,895 between 1828 to 
18689, 

The second argumont was put forward by S. L. Maddox 
who served ns the settlement officer in the settlement of 1897. 
To prove his argument he had shown the following two tables 
in his settlement report. 


Table No. 47 
Total income of the province 
Value of grain 
léss amount for secd 65,000,000 


Rs. 2-4 per maund 
Value of oil seeds and other 


agricultural products „5; 000,000 
Livestock and dairy product 6,000,000: 
Salt 4.00,000 
Fish 1,000,000 
Manufacture 10,000.000 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p. 144) 
He deducted the amount consumed ns food and used for 
clothing and held that the balance must suffice to pay the 
prices of all articles imported (leaving a surplus for remittance 
for absentee proprietor) and to pay the following taxes : 
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Table No. 48 


Total amount of expenditure in the province 


in Rs. 
Land Revenue 2400,000 
Excise 650,000 
Stamps 500,000 
Registration 40,000 
Road cess 135,000 
Public work cess 135,000 
Municipal tax „115,060 
Income tax 60,000 
Water rate 815,000 
Dak cess 20,000 

4380,000 


({ Source Maddo.r Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p. 145) 


But the supposed peasant’s prosperity is illusory. That it 
is so borne out by the crisis Orissa witnessed in her agrarian 
economy throughout the nineteenth century. It was 2 popular 
belief that the maximisation of revenue made the native zamin- 
dars defaulters. It led to large number of sale of zamindary 
estates which were purchased by rich persons from the urban 
arcas. This phenomenon bas been called the creation of land 
market. But the question may be posed, was there any land 
market in Orissa for the auction sale of estates ? 

Eric Stokes believed that emergence of land market was a 
dircct consequence of the development of new proprictory 
right in land ¢. But this statement holds no water as during 
the Ganga and the Muslim rule land was regarded as private 
property and as such was sold and mortgaged®*. (Sale decds 
of land of the Muslim period found in private records 
preserved in the state archives). This process was accelerated 
during the Maratha period as those sales were distress sales, 
an outcome of neglect of agricultural prpduction.®? Thise 
were the pernicious effects of maximisation of revenue ard 
even the land holders were not, spread. The impositions were 
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mainly annual and the artisans, particularly weavers, without 
any land for cultivation suffered hard during the time of 
scarcity and adversity. The merchants in the distribution 
network were always threatened by arbitrary impositions and 
money supply was inequal which ultimately made the sale and 
purchase of lands a regular feature. The British rule only 
accelerated the process. But still the question “arises as to 
whether there was any real land market in Orissa and whether 
it is too facile to conclude its éxistence from the prevalence of 
rapid auctiou sale of cesfates. -¬ ନ 

During the Britisle period land was recognised as social 
commodity due to greater pressure on land and as the legal 
machinery declared the alienability of land. The new settle- 
ments brought about an objective condition for marketing of 
estates. The frequent short term scttlements in the carly years 
of the Company’s rule aimed at finding out the disguised yield 
capacity of the soil ag the alien rulers were under the 
impression that everybody in the village is hiding the real 
paying capacity of the land. So through these short term 
settlements the Company’s Government tried to maximise, land 
revenue which proved illusory to the interest of both land hol- 
ders and the tenants. The province, chicfiy a rice producing 
tract, suffered due to constant crop failure because of vagaries 
of nature. It diminished the saving as well as paying capacity 
of the peasants. Their inability to pay the rent in time often 
made the native zamindars defaulters. These zamindars were 
eliminated from their egtates by the enforcement of stringent 
sale laws. Out of 3,000 prdprietors listed in the first settlement 
of 1804 only 1,449 survived by 1818.53 

The other factor which accelerated the process of land 
sales was the replacement of cowrie currency by a new 
currency system in 1811. This depreciation of cowrie 
currency led to a substantial increase of pressure for revenue 
on the part of the zemindars as revenue was demanded in cash. 
Thé previous Maratha Government was taking the revenue 
to the treasury of Nagpur in ferms of bills of exchange. 
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But in tke early years of British rule the exports decreased 
and the demands of revenue in cash and depreciation of cowrie 
currency adversely affected the material condition of zamindars 
forcing them to become defaulters® %, 

With the operation of sale laws, the estates of the doefaulter 
zamindars were auctioned at Calcutta and Cuttack. It invited 
Bengali wmlah ({ clerk ) and money speculators to purchase 
these estates. There was less competitions as few rich Oriya 
people could go to distant Calcutta to attend the auction sales. 
Soon the: investment in land became profitable as a result of 
which the desire to become a zamindar hecame a sought after 
aspiration in the middle class society of Bengal’. They 
came forward to offer more price than that of the native Oriya 
Zamindars in the auction sales and thercby raised the sale 
prices of estates. Between 1506-08 some estates were sold 
at 50% less than the land revenue assesment but price 
improved between 1809-12 to 25% and between 1812-16 to 
40.%. It finally made the average selling price vary from 50% 
to 10% on the assessment.’ The consequence to above 
changes brought about fall in price, ruin of old aristocracy, 
and entry‘of a new proprietor class to brecd high landlordism 
and absentecism in Orissa. The final rejection of short term 
settlements in 1836 in favour of thirty years of settlement and 
the spell of low agricultural price between 1840 to 1849, 
increased the value of the landed property. The 94 estates 
sold between 1840 to 1849 fetched an average of 4.50 times of 
the Jumma in the Cuttack district while the price of five estates 
sold in the Balasore district between, 1829 to 1842 were only 
3 times of the Jumma and 11 ocstates sold between 1842 to 
1649 fetched 9.50 times. The following table shows the price 
movement of land in Orissa from 1855 to 1898. 
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Table No. 49 


Land price movement in Orissa between 1885-1898 
( Price expressed in multiple of Jumma ) 


Year Cuttack Puri Balasore 
1855-65 12 15 9 
1865-75 20 8 NA 
1876-85 10 10 80 
1886-95 8 2 14 
1895-98 ଛ 26 


( Source: Maddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p. 276 ) 


Because of the great Orissa famine of 1865-1866, the 
settlement due in 1866 was extended for another thirty 
years? When the settlement of 1896 approached the 
prrchasers apprehended rise of land revenue assessment. So 
in the above table the fall in the price of land was noticeable 
from 1886. 

The entry of new speculative zamindars Marked the ruin 
of traditional native aristocracy. ‘These new zamindars were 
mostly non-agriculturists, interested mainly in getting more 
share from the control of land, to becpme rich overnight by 
land speculation. So the popular nption that the new 
zamindars were millionaires of Bengal was not correct as many 
of them are former umlahs and hailed from the middle class 
Bengalee families with a modest earning’ 8. However, the 
number, of umlahs becoming zamindars reduced after the 
paik rebellion of 1817, a result of the intrigue of a Bengalee 
umlah Krishna Chandra Singh who dispossessed the leader of 
the movement Jagabandhu Vidyadhar from the estate Rohung. 
By 1896 only 42% of the 1836 zamindars of Balasore survived 
and in Cuttack only 2/3rd of the estates changed hand®®. 

With the disappearance of initial confusion of land 
revenue administration and acceptance of a long term scttle- 
mant of thirty year, money lenders, traders and the urban 
capitalist class started investing money to purchase landed 
estates. Even the Imar Math of Puri town invested” its 
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surplus ircome to purchase estates. But only rich Bengalee 
families like Tagore, Mitra, Ray Chowdhury and persons 
like Annapurna Devj could purchase estates like Balubisi, 
Patamundei, Sukace and Kendrapara respectively®®. The 
dispossessed zamindars were quite helpless to check the flow 
of urban capital. The effort of ‘Ramchandra Samanta 
Singhara, an- ejected zamindar of Puri district in 1856, to 
excite the peasants against new zamindars turned to shreds 
because of the intervention of superior police force? !. 

The entry of the new zamindar class with varied interests 
and love for urbanism krought about absentee landlordism 
after the settlement of 1837. Very few remained in their 
estates to oversee proper management. Thus the absentee 
zamindars left the management of their estates in_ the hands 
of their wumlahs. The total number of absentee zamindar in 
1890 was follows 


Table No. 50 
Total number of absentee zamindar in 1890 
Cuttack Purs Balasore 
Hindu "6 12 271 
Mahamedan 47 D 0 
Christian NA ୭ NA 
128 20 271 


(Source Muddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 274) 


After the famine of 1866, there was general decline in 
agricultural production of Orissa with marked spread of 
monoculture in place of diversified subsistence agriculture. 
The increase in rice cultivation and its export became 
harmful to the domestic economy. It left the marginal 
farmer to starve in time of crop failure. The population 
pressure on land increased with increase of birth rate. The 
absence of scientific input which demz=fAded more capital 
foreed the peasants to sell his land. So besides revenue 
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paying estates the rent paying lands also became a marketable 
commodity. 

The sale of land was a continuous process but it acce- 
lerated in the famine years due £0 economic depression®?, 
This distress sale made the price of land low after the 
famine of 1866 and inspired the new rich class of the urban 
areag to purchase them. The rapid rise of assessment of 
land revenue from settlement to scttlement proved fatal to 
the tonants as it encouraged the zamindars to increase the 
rent levied on the tenants. The following table shows the 
increase of Tevenue from settlement to settlement. 


Table No. 51 


Rote of increase of land revenuo between the 
sottlement of 1804 to 1897 


Settlement Amount of revenue in Rs. 
1604-1805 1175000 
1808-1809 1089000 
18622-18627 137000 
1827-1837 1381000 
1837-1897 1384800 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 36) 


As soon as the maximisation of revenue was made, the 
new speculative zamindar proceeded to increase the rent of 
pensantry to exact the maximum return of thoir investment. 
The gain accrued to zamindar but tenants very often became 
defaulters leading to their ejection from the holdings. ‘The 
increase in the number of rent suits reveals the distress 
sales of the tenants. The following table shows the number 
of rent suits in Cuttack district in 1880s. 
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Table No. 52 


Total number of rent suit between 1880-1889 
in fhe district of Cuttack 


Year No. of rent suit 
1880-81 3030 
1881-82 3503 
1882-883 3369 
1883-84 3130 
1884-85 3530 
1955-86 39246 
1886-87 30983 
1887-88 3186 
1888-89 2998 


(Source M.N. Banerji, Report on the Agricutture of the 
district of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1898, Appendix 
p. XID) 

The ryot’s hof#dings which were mortgaged on condition of 
‘sale were sold by the money lenders. The paucity of data 
made it difficult to show the number of such sale. But it 
‘was | quite visible when the number of occupancy ryots 
‘decreased by 42% and number of non-oceupancy ryots 
increased by 89% between 1837 to 1597. The following 
tables show the decrease in area under thant ryots (permanent 
tenure holders) and increase of area under paht ryots 
(temporary settled) between 1837 to 1897 which was due to 
large scale land alienation. 
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Table No. 53 


Decrease of area under thani tenure between 


1837 to 1897 


Thani at Sum of % of % of dec- 
At settle the settle- Area of col.3+ col.5 rease of 
ment of ment of Thani half of on col.5+ 
District 1837 18697 &Pahi col.4 col.2 rol. 2 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Cuttack 133.7 41.7 84.2 83.5 62 „- 38 
Puri „ 96.9 35.9` 63 ୦667 66 34 
Balasore 107.01 "45.9 nil 45.9 43 57 
Total 331.7 122.8 147.2 196.7 58 492 


(Source : Maddox Report, Vol, I, Calentta, 1900, p. 219) 


Table No. 54 


Increase of area under pahi fenare between 
1837 to 1897 ” 
% of 
At the „ {NC- 
seltlee Settle oc- Add non? Add half Total of rease 
ment cupancy occupancy sthani+ col 3,4 of col. 
District of 1837 of 1897 ryots paht and 5 6, col.2 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Cuttack 268.9 419.2 ଓ&.1 42.1 469.4 ୩4 
Puri 82.9 128୫.୬ 1.6 ୫1୮୬୫ 1617 ୨9୨5୫ 
Balasore 219.1 434.5 13.4 nil 447.9 104 


CO 


Tot 570.୬ ୨୫୫୫ ୨୭3.୮ ୪୨3.6 1079.0 ୫୨% 
(Source AHfaddox Report, Vol. L Caleutta, 1900, p. 222) 
By framing Act XI of 1859 the Government of Bengal 
considerably modificd the sale law. The Board was now 
entitled to fix the last date for the payment of all arrcars of 
reyenuc. For the,sale of estates due to arrears the consent of 
Board of Revenue Was now required. The joint shares of 
estates were allowed to pay their own portion of Government 
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t°3, The proprietors were 
now allowed to deposit n gecurity ng a safeguard against future 
irregularities. This sale law diminished the sale of number 
of estates®*. Likewise Act X of 1859 was passed to check 
large scale land alienation and the proprietory right was given 
to paht ryots holding land for twelv&é years. But this act 
failed to prevent the levy of illegal cess and the arbitrary 


revenue to keep their portion intac 


increase of rent. The frustration of pensants was so severe 
that the Famine Commission of 1880 urged the Government 
to make more effective the existing legislation to protect the 
tenants 5, 

This analysis shows that the rent paying holdings were 
also sold out in increased number and the new rich of the 
villages and towns with links in villages were the purchasers 
of these lands. The literateurs of the period have shown how 
the money-lenders and affluent tenants were purchasing lands 
under mortgage by conditional sale from the poor and ignorant 
peasant folk® ®. . But it would be wrong to say that all sales 
were distress gales ag sale and purchase were also made on 
normal conditions. The purchasers of new lands often sold 
their property for consolidation of holdings and thus this type 
of sale was not due to economic depression but for improving 
cultivation by purchasing advantageous lands. Even sometimes 
the small land holders sold lands for failure to continue 
in cultivation due to lack of surplus produce to be invested 
and thus sold away lands to avoid risk of eultivation which 
might have arisen from the vagaries of nature. This type 
of land sale only changed the ownership of holdings but 
not possession over the plots of land and thereby swelled 
the rank of share croppers. 


Large scale land alienation leading to the process of 
depeasantisation 


The problem of land alienation in India as a whole was 
extensively discussed in the bnreaucratic#/circle in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Legislative measures to check large 
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scale sale of land consequent on money lending was recom- 
mended but could not be implemented for the fear of shyness 
of capital investment in the agricultural enterprise by the 
urban affluent persons. Thus this controversy ended when 
the Government followed the usual laissez faire policy with 
regard to massive land sales®? Later on the sale of holdings 
and estates became so disquicting that the Raj in $900 had to 
frame land Alienation Bills to stop the evils of land alienation 
in the Punjab®S8, 

In Orissa transfer°of .land_ rights continued as usual 
because of the evils of high landlordism aud maximisation of 
rent. Side by side with the land alienation the fragmenta- 
tion of peasant holdings continued due to variations of 
rainfall, decjining productivity of the soil and pressure of 
increasing population in agriculture in absence of industrial 
development coupled with the declining village level indus- 
tries. The following table shows the average size of each 
holding consequent to fragmentation and subdivision of 
holding. 


Table No. 55 
Average size of holding in Orissa 


( in acres ) 


Cuttack Balasore —~Purs 
Size of each holding 3.01 3.04 3.2 1 
Size of each holding 
including waste land” 1.26 1.86 1.82 
Size of each field : 
(a) including waste plots 0.34 0.48 0.29 
(b) excluding waste plots 0.24 0.34 0.20 


(Source : Maddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, pp. 249-256) 


It may be shown that the average of actual area of lnnd 
held by each indivicial ryot was considerably higher than the 
size of the average holding under cultivation which for the 
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ndividuczl ryot was not more than three acres of land. It 
nay be evidenced from the following table. 


Table No. 56 


Total area of assessed land and total jumma 


a 


Total 

area Culliva- Assessed Muffasil Sadar 
District in acre ted area area jumma jumma Amount 
Cuttack 1174900 697000 621000 1121003 64 ୪14000 
Balasoré 943993 554000” 49320¢ 575600 45 377290 
Puri 499100 377000 302400 441600 68 2୨୨୫୦୦ 


Total 2617993 162800 1416600 2183800 6 1384190 
(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, pp. 249-256) 


The assets of these tenures and the rent payable to the 
zamindars as shown in the following table indicate the 


accumulation of vast arrears of tax payable to the Govern- 
ment in each district. 


Table No. 57 


Total amount of arrear jumma 


Revenue 
District Assets % amount Balance 
Cuttack 128609 80 102741 25868 
Balasore ଓ65114 83 54060 11054 
Puri 211617 81 170856 40781, 
Total 405340 81 327653 77683 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1909, pp. 249-256) 


The maximisation of revenue led automatically to maxi- 
misation of rents converting produce rents into money rent. 
But there was a limit to collect both produce and money rents 
in terms of yielding capacity of the soil beyond which rents 
could not be collected for fear of desertion of cultivation 
by the {hans ryots. Beyond the yielding capacity of the soil 
holding also could not be settled to a pahi ryot even on leage- 
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hold tenures with the result that the holding remainged fallow 
resulting non-collection of rents from ryots and accelerating 
famine condition. The conversion of produce rent into money 
rent must also be ascribed to the replacement of cowrie 
eurrency by silver rupee as the standard eurrency, followed by 
systematisation of weights and mensures Jt created a great 
demand for silver currency throughout the century, Thus the 
tendency for combining produce rent and feudal service 
obligations (a&a0b) into cash rents had a cumulative impact on 
the agrarian economy ® ®?-leading to arrears of rent. 

Jn Orissa’ though there was large scale alienation of peasant 
holdings yet the process did not lead to depeasantisation 
altogether. The ownership of holdings changed hands but the 
peasants continued to cultivate the same holding either as 
share croppers or as paht ryofs. Because of the increased 
money rent many thani ryois preferred cultivation as pahi 
ryofs. During the period between 1837 and 1897, the ratio 
between the number of paht increased to what of the than 
ryots which was 63% to 37%7”° It also reveals that many 
thani ryots deliberately left their landholdings to superior 
tenure-holders to become pahi ryots for, their inability to pay 
increased rent. During the years of bad harvests many 
thani ryots had to mortgage by conditional sale their land 
holdings to local moneylenders at a low price. But in both 
the cases the land ownership being transferred from one hand 
to the other, the peasants laboured on the soil as paht 
cultivators. 

The pahi ryots were divided into two classes by Act X 
of 1859. The pahi ryot who cultivated a patch of land for 
12 years was given proprietory rights and a paht ryot who had 
no occupancy right was made 2 tenant-at-will of the khudkasht 
permanent tenure holder”*. But this change was not advan- 
tageous to paht ryots with occupancy rights. They, like thant 
ryofs, were requireq to pay a mony-rent fixed by the zamindars 
and in addition to this, they were required to pay extra Cess 
which they were paying as pahi ryots. Moreover, they were 
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left at fhe mercy of the landlords who were allowed to 
fix the rent from time to time on following conditions (i) If 
the rent was paid-by such ryots below the prevailing rate 
payable by the same class of ryots for land of similar 
doscription with similar advantages ip the adjacent plots ; 
(11) The value of produce or productive power of land had 
improved fdr no extra labour or expenses of the ryots ; 
(iii) If the size of landholdings held by the ryots proved 
by measurement to be greater than the quantity for which the 
rent was fixed ”?. କା ˆ 

These rules placed the tenure-hoiders with an eye on 
the land of sub-tenants in a safe position. They converted 
the produce rent into money rent but never freed the peasant 
from paying rent in cash and abwabs. They increased the rent 
of land with the increase jn the price of the commodities. 
Sothe pahi with occupancy rights like the thani jn their 
reluctance to pay the money rent, tended to sale land to the 
tenure-holders at the price dictated by him. But after 
transfer of ownership they remained in the soil as paht 
ryots.with produce rent getting grain, seeds and monetary 
loans from the tenurc-holders to carry out agricultnral 
operations. The tenurs-holders also allowed those pahi (who 
had sold their holding to him at cheap rate) ryots to 
reclaim arable lands from village pastures and waste lands. 
Thus the position of the thani turned pahi became more secured 
as a new class of share croppers and new reclaimer of lands 
than the pahi ryots who had no saving, capacity of their own 
but as a tenant-at-will had to cither agree to the terms of 
the land-holders or to migrate to other estates or villages 
where they would secure better terms. 

Consequently within a century the population of perma- 
nent tenure-holders decreased and the estimated figure of 
temporary leasehold tenure-holders likewise increased. Thus 
in 1837, 53% of the total assessed area insCuttack was hdld 
by the thant ryots while the pahi ryots held only 43.3% of 
the total assessed area. But in 1897 settlement this composi- 
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tion changed to thani 5.07%, thani-pahi mixed 10.24%, and 
only pahi ryots 51.25% ( 50.97%, occupancy rights and 0.93% 
non-oceupancy rights ). In Balasore the composition was 
thang + pahs 21.72 + 41.42% respectively in 1837. But in 1897 
thani-++paht came to 1.69 and thanmi paht 16.15% and paht 
53 8% (occupancy 51.” 6% and non-occupaney 1.94%’. In Puri 
district in 1837 the composition was thant +pahi 52.04% and 
27.41% of the total assessed area. But in 1897 thant came to 
9.43% while thani+gpahi 16.80% and paht came to 34.89% 
{occupancy 34.45% and Don-dccupanty 0.43%). ‘Thus if& three 
districts thani increased 74, 95 and 104% botween 1-37-1897. 
For all Orissa thani arcas decreased by 42% and pahi 
increased by 89%78%, 

The increased volume of rent did neither mark any 
11c¢rease in the material prosperity of the holders nor could 
provide the peasants incentive to produce more as the rent 
away surplus income from land. On the contrary, large ‘scale 
land alienation leading to toila cultivation in the plain 
and podw in the tribal areas resulted in diminishing return 
in cultivation to the peasantry in absence of adequate canital 
input in the shape of increased Gduantum of fertilizers, 
irrigation facilities, better crop, the =bsence of introduc- 
tion of commercial agriculture in a lurge scale, absence of 
infrastructure for easy marketability of the produce, As 
agricultural operations in these area were non-organisced 
neither the ryots nor the zamindars failed to evolve agri- 
cultural entrepreneurship for capitalist market mechanism. 
The attempts of the Rajag of Mayurbhanj and Bamra ended 
in failure after the death of the ruling kings. 

Peasant resistance in 1817 and thereafter throughout 
the century in the Garjat areas against the Government’s 
attempt to maximise rent and resumption of non-revenue pay- 
ing jageer lands proved futile as they remained passive opcra- 
tives of the new administrative machinery with its capitalist 
market mechanism”*, In the tribal areas of Garjat Orissa 
attempts at maximisation of rent consequent to enhancement 
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of and revenue settlement and imposition of taxes which were 
demanded in terms of cash payment created a great upheaval 
in the life of tribal peasantry. Their sporadic revolt 
succceded in checking further enhancement in rent demands 
and stunted the growth of a class of middle stratum peasantry 
within their underdeveloped society untouched by the rising 
tide of modernisation emanating from coastal Orissa. 


B. Changing Social relationship owing to transfer of land- 
hotdings - 


Accepting Ram Krishna Mukherjee’s model of three tier 
social class-structure in Bengal, Rajat and Ratna Roy divided 
nineteenth century agrarian socicty of Bengal into three 
classes the first class consisting of land owners like the 
zamindar, talukdar. patnidar, jotedar the second class 
constituted the subordinate land holders who were self guffi- 
cient peasants; the third class was composed of share croppers, 
and landless agricultural labourers"”’. The same analytical 
model may be applicable to the nineteenth century Orissa, a 
neighbouring province of Bengal. 

During the Maratha rule in Orissa there were two groups 
of tenantry : (i ) The affluent land holders ; and (ii) The 
ordinary peasants. The first group may be sub-divided into 
thrée classes (1) The zamindar class, (2) The tenure-holders 
like Talukdar, Chaudhuri, Besoi, Bhuimul, Yilayat Kanungo, 
Jageerdar, Pradhan, Muquaddam, (3) The holders of and ex- 
ceeding seventy five acres held eithey on rent free or on pepper 
corn rental basis. These holdings consisted of lalkhiraj, ( tem- 
porary leaseliold tenure), khairat, jageer, deboitar, perottar, 
tanki, kharida and maufz holdings etc.?°, The second class 
peasant of the first group paid their revenue direct to the state. 
Below the first group were the mass of thant small tenure- 
holders, pahi ryots and agricultural labourers. As sufficient 
land was available for extension of cultivation there were fow 
agricultural labourers without holdings. So the thant and paki 
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paying produce-rents were to work some days in the. field of 
the land-holders free of charge as feudal obligations and as 
unquestioned services tagged with their innumerable cesses, 
abwabs and rents” ”, - 

After the British occupation of Orissa in 1803 with 
the resumption of many™non-revenue paying Jageer lands nnd 
maximation of rovenue in short term settlements the first 
group of peasants of the Maratha days was broken into two 
classes : the first class was known as zamindars who were requir- 
ed to pay revenue direcs to the state exchequer. The ,amGunt 
of revenue to be paid by them was fixed in the settlement. The 
second class consisted of the tenure-holders and subordinate 
tenure-holders who remained as Muffasil malguzardars. They 
retained their former titles like pradhans, patels, and chaudh- 
ury aud formed the middle stratum of peasantry in the nine- 
tcenth century. Immediately below ‘these two classes were the 
under-tenants like than, pahi and chadna ryots who formed the 
third class. The thant ryots were resident rydts, paht ryots 
were non-resident ryots and the chadna ryots were the holders 
of homestead land The zamindars and subordinate tenure- 
holders used to give the resident ryots as much as they could 
cultivate and allowed the pahi ryots to cultivate the marginal 
and surplus lands. The chadna ryots were mostly skilled and 
unskilled artisans and traders who possessed only the home- 
stead land. However, for the reclamation of village wastesnds 
the third class peasants had to take the permission of either 
the zamindars or the sub-ordinate tenure-holders” ®. 

The first class peasants were the privileged and blue eyed 
boys of the new rulers. They were allowed to retain the 
estates as long as they paid the required revenue in stipulated 
time to the government. The amount of revenue increased but 
the number of revenue paying estates remained more or less 
the same between 1837 and 1897 in Orissa. The following 
table shows the variations in the classification of estates by 
amount of revenue i) the Puri district. 
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Table No. 58 


Variation in the classification of estates by amount 
of revenue in the district of Puri 


1837 settlement 1897 settement 
Revenue No. of Revere No. of 
range estates range estates 
1-10 64 1-10 46 
11-50 181 11-50 106 
50-1C0 5 50-100 78 
100-1000 177 ” 100-1000 211 
1000-5000 31 1000-5000 37 
5000-10000 1 5000-10000 2 
10000-above 5 10000-100000 4 
100000 and gbove 1 
484 4885 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. IT, Calcutta, 1900, p. 126) 


The Government rarely intefered to check the enhance- 
ment of rent and collection of different cesses. In the early 
years of British rule, remission of revenue was granted to 
the zamindars in the years of bad harvest with instructions 
to discontinue collection of rent. But zamindars taking 
advantage of the ignorance of sub-tenants rarely instructed 
their village-level tahashildars, naibs and retinue of paiks to 
refrain from collecting rents. This became so exasperating 
to the Raj that it had to make the policy of granting remission 
rigid and then abondoned the policy altogcther"®, On the 
other hand, the zamindars and subordinate tenure-holders 
and affluent peasantry felt the pinch of maximisation of 
revenue. They raised the rents on tenants whenever an 
increase in the amount of revenue was imposed. The enhance- 
ment of rents has been as follows : 
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Table No. 59 
Enhancement of rent between 1837-1897 
Former rent New rent percentage of 
Rs. Rs. enhancement 
Calcutta 11,40,500 11,95,700 4.9 
Puri 2,586,500 2,52,500 5.9 
Balasore 6,04,600 6,59 400 8.4 
Total 19,83,600 21,07,600 6.2 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 298) 
The figures exclude tHe gpahs lands included in mixed thant 
and pak holdings for which another Rs. 2,60,000 should be 
added. Adjusting the figures Kingford found in Balasore that 
the total paki ‘enhancements were from Rs. 7,238,500 to 
Rs. 7,84,300 pr 8.4% in the Balasore district. 

The zamindars and subordinate holders were allowed to 
retain 30% of collection as remuneration by the settlement of 
1837. Jn course of time it was raised further and by 1897 
it reached the level of 60%. The following table shows the 
share of Government and that of the zamindar from the gross 
collection of revenue between 1837-1897. 


Table No. 60 
Gross collection of revenue between 1837-1897 
Percentage % of collection No. of estates im the districts 


share of taken by Govt. OCuttack Puri Batwsore 

xamindar as revenue 
20% ˆ 80% 1 1 — 
25% 15% 4 — — 
30% 70% 328 47 181 
32.57, 67.5% DB aE = 
35% 80% ଓ92 101 621 
40% 60%, 590 29 371 
50% 50% 124 53 147 
50% 40% EE 
tf 1944 322 1320 


(Source : Maddox Report, Vol. MH, Calcutta, 1900, p. 28) » 
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The total collection of zamindar in 1896 amounted to Rs. 
2188,200, but they paid only Rs. 1128,400 to the Government 
as revenue, getting a net profit of Rs. 999800 or 46%. 

The middle class tenure-holders were rich tenants who 
used to under-let their lands to poor landless peasantry and 
also to thant ryots. As proprietory tenure-holders they 
assisted the zamindars in the collection of revenue and 
received percentage from profit of the zamindar. The 
following table shows the division of profit from the collection 


of revepue between the _zamindars And propricetory tenure- 
holders in 1837. 


Table No. 61 


Division of profit from the collection of revenue between 
zamindar and proprietory tenure-holder 


% of proprietory of 


Class of Tenure tenure-holder sxamindar Total 
Muquaddams 20 15 35 
Sarbrakar (Maurasi) 15 20 35 
Sarbrakar (Miadi) 10 25 35 
Shikmi zamindar (a) 35 — 3H 
Shikmi zamindar (b) 25 10 35 
Kharidar 1st class 30 DB 835 
Khgridar 2nd class 20 15 35 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1900, p. 208) 

In 1837 the annual income of the tenure-holders as 19% 
but in 1897 this amount increased. to 27.5% of the muffasil 
jumma®®, The following table shows the assets and revenue 


collection of the proprietory tenure-holders between 18837 and 
1897, 
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Table No. 62 ¬ 


Assets and revenue collection of proprietory 
tenure-holders between 183771897 


AMuffasil jumma Amount payable to xamindars 
1857 Settled 
1837 (existing) now at 1837 in 1697 


Cuttack 128,600 204,400 238,900 102,700 121,600 
Puri 211,600 267,200 292,500 170,900 ୨2୦6,100 
Balasore 65,100 103,700 119,400 54,100 69;300 
Total 405,300 578,300 650,800 3୫7,700 97,000 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p. 208) 


High prices paid for the tenures show that the proprietory 
tenure-holdeys were quite well off living on rack-renting and 
various abwabs. With the maximisation of revenue volume 
of rent over the ryots increased and the numerous produce 
rents in the shape of abwabs and cesses also continued to 
exist. In Cuttack the average price of suth tenures was 4 
times the jumma, while in Puri the price varied from 10 to 
15 times the jumma (Maddox, Vol. I, p. 207). 

Like the tenure-holders and proprietors, the subordinate 
tenure-holders were usually rich and had some fixed capital 
like seeds, cattle, implement and manure. They rarely 
suffered in times of bad harvest because of their reserve 
grains. They cultivated their holdings mostly by ufred 
labourers or by subletting their land to the under-tenants 
who had no savings in liquid cash to buy seed, cattle, imple- 
ments and even for their day to day subsistence. 

Among the lower stratum of peasantry the maximisation 
of rent heavily told on the thant turned pahts ryots who 
formed the largest proportion in the total agricultural 
population. This process of dislocation in the status of 
pensants in the agricultural operating set the process of 
conversion of ryots,with land holdings into landless labourers. 

*‘ The resumption 8f non-revenue paying uncultivable lands 
encouraged extension of cultivation. The former jageerdars 
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unable te respond to imposition of new rates of rent had to go 
for toila cultivation in short term leases unfertile forests and 
waste lands without adequate capital input and consequently 
these short term leasehold tenures proved to be unprofitable. 
It eventually forced the cultivator to abondon such lands 
as fallow replacing into thickets and jungles nnd encouraged 
shifting cultivation in reclaimed lands8i. The tendency of 
resumption of chakran lands and extension of short term 
leasehold tenures thus decreased the pasture lands necessary 
for developing cattle power and led to- deforestation. 

Orissa is the only province of Bengal which lacked the 
Government’s incentive for promoting commercialisation of 
agriculture. Even the zamindars for fear of increased revenue 
discouraged cash crop cultivation. Thus Orissa remained 
mainly a rice producing tract throughout the period of present. 
study. This proneness to monoculture in place of diversified 
agriculture broke down the self-sustained village economy 
and caused massive pressure of population on land leading 
to fragmentation and sub-division of holdings. 

The rise in prices of rice and other consumer goods like 
salt in Orissa may not be a symbol of prosperity as it could 
not benefit the agricultural labourers without land. The 
following table shows the price rise in rice from 1837-1897. 


Table No. 63 


Increase of price of rice between 1837-1896 


Period Average price 
1837-1846 43.20 seers 
1847-1856 57.94 seers 
1857-1866 28.58 seers 
1867-1876 26.87 seers 
1877-1886 21.26 seers 
1887-1896 18.28 43ers 


‘(Source : Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 38 ) 
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Rise in prices affected the fate of the overwhelming number 
of marginal peasantry who sunk below the subsistence level. 
a | | p ; : 
While the averago income of a marginal gultivator is 4 annas 
his daily diet also costs 4 annas leaving no surplus income 
for adverse days or natural calamities. 


Table No. 64 
Daily expenditure of marginal cultivator 


Average diet 


« Rice 0-2-0 
Dal & fish 0-0-13 
Vegetables 0-0-1 
Salt 0-0-1 

° Oil 0-0-1 
Spices 0-0-1‡ 
Tobacco 0-0-1 
Betel 0-0-2 


(Source N. N. Banerjei, Report on the Agriculture of 
the district of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1893, p. 31) 


At the same time the rich peasantry combining cultivation 
with grain trade, pressed their sub-tenants to sell crop to 
repay exorbitant demands of the moneylenders apd zamin- 
dars. The heavy export of rice continued leaving the starving 
million in the agrarian sector under subsistence level. r= 

The short term settlements of the earlier decades had the 
only motive to explore the scope for improving productivity 
of the soil. A ste6p ,rise in the imposition of revenue and 
simultaneously of the land rent led the tenure-holders to 
leave the Garjat states for reclaiming lands on easy terms 
of fair rent. The native kings with restricted income 
ruling over a tribal peasantry reluctant for a cash rent 
welcomed these superior cultivators emigrating from the 
coastal Mughalbandi as well as from the Andhra regions. But - 
tHese process of mew settlement ultimately pushed the tribal 
peasantry out of the best fertile lands of the traditional 
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peasantry, through usurious moncy lending. These snperior 
cultivators, migrating to the Garjat areas and known as 
Ekulta, kurmi, sud and Agaria generated surplus ngricultural 
produce, raised the i income of the state by developing corn and 
cattle trade but in turn created a class of landless tribal 
labourers whose sufferings knew no bounds when ban was 
imposed on them for shifting, jhum, and podu eultivations®? 
Even the zamindars allowed thant ryots to reclaim waste 
lands to compensate their loss due to rise in rent. Sometimes 
a thans Qf one aren became.a_gpahi, of ¢ another village. Kven 
the unemployed artisans, weavers, .salt producers were 
encouraged to reclaim the forest land as the zamindars or 
tenure-holders were interested to onhance income by such 
extension of cultivation. But the extension of cultivation led, 
paradozically to rural unemployment in the slack season and 
labour shortage during ‘sowing, seedling and harvesting 
seasons®?., Thus an estimate may be made to show the 
decrease in area ander thant ryots between 1837-1897 and like- 
wise increase in area under pahs ryots between the same period. 


_ Table No. 65 


Decrease in area under thans and increase of area under 
paht between 15637-1897 
(Figures are in thousand acres ) 


Decrease in arca under thant ryots 


Pure Area of Sum of % of ° % of 
thant thant e@ol.8 col.5 decrease 
Settlement in & & half on of 
District of 18637 1897 paht of col.4 col.2 col.5+2 


(1) (2) ଓ) (୬ (5) (6) (୩ 
Cuttack 183.7 41.71 ୫4.2 83.8 62 38 
Puri 96.9 85.2 63 66.7 65 34 
Balasore 107.1 45.9 45.9 43 57. 


Tota ୫87୨7 122.8 147.2 1964 8 ଏ 
( Source: Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 219) 
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Increase in area under paht ryots ° 
Add Add 
Settled non“ haf % of 
& oceu- occu of Totat increase 


Settlement qpancy of pancy thant of col. of col. 
District of 1837 1897 ryots +paht 83,4&5 6+2 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6 (୩) 
Cuttack 268.9 419.2 8.1 42.1 469.4 74 
Puri 82.9 128.6 1.6 81.5 161.7 95 
Balasore 219.1 434'5 8,4 nil 447.9 ” 104 
Total 510.9 982.3 ୬୭୫.1୮ ୨3.6 1079.0 89 


( Source Matddo.v Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 222) 


fhus the Average variations came to in the district of 
Cuttack 74, Balasore 97 and Puri 57 and all Orissa 75 while 
for paht ryots the figure comes to Cuttack +38, Balusore + 64 
and Puri +72 and all Orissa +856. 

The variation of climate, according to Henery Buckle, was 
the main cause of proverty and the creator of mass rural unen- 
ployment®*, This contention may be applicable to Orissa 
which witnessed years of crop failure because of variation in 
rainfall thoughout the nineteenth centairy, causing frequent 
scarcity and ruining the saving capacity of the agricultural 
producers. The amount of rainfall in Cuttack, Puri, and 
Balasore districts between 1860-1898 is indicated in the tollo- 
wing table. 
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Yeor 
1869 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1566 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Table No. 66 


Statement of rainfall in Orissa between 
1860-1898 


( rainfall in inches ) 


Cuitack 


46.80 
76.28 
62.98 
69.7¶ 


48.70 ` 


51.40 
69.75 
50.75 
52.81 
48.14 
49.92 
50.39 
71.16 
88.61 
8§.74 
91.92 
41.28 
41.13 
54.57 
60.62 
67.06 
59.33 
75.96 
671.24 
54.42 
47 74 
79.40 
64.03 
56.93 
69.38 


Balasore Puri 
50.60 74.10 
76.50 73.00 
111.90 139.10 
86.80 60.90 
64.80 „ 42.20 
52.60 36.30 
68.25 77.20 
67.62 70.00 
77.00 ° 50.97 
49.77 44.87 
54.77 43.44 
63.41 56.32 
71.29 75.14 
48.35 52.72 
55.19 61.78 
59.45 64.16 
82.42 24.96 
67.70 85.183 
61.80 54.66 
49.692 53.57 
74.23 87.58 
79.71 49.83 
79.71 43. 3 
79.02 61.13 
63 21 65.01 
76.21 38.1€ 
59.88 50.55 
73.96 38.20 
53.48. 44.92 
59.34 70.01 
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Year Cuttack Balasore Ruri 
1890 65.31 57.28 72.02 
1891 73.31 66 57- 59.93 
18992 50.34 69.52 46.93 
1898 81.52 D5.54 71.283 
1894 60.52 92.34 52.838 
1895 67.72 61.39 ˆ 67.87 
1896 58.62 56 67 53.13 
1897 6°.82 62.17 D5.12 
1898 59.85" ° 65.05 5055 
Average 60.87 66.34 58.55 


The yearly average of all Orissa was 62.02 inches. 


{ Source : Maddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p. 10 ; 
Annual Administration Report of the Bengal 
Presidency of the years mentioned ) 


The average rainfall between 1870-1890 may be worked 
out in the following table of the Sambalpur district. 


Table No. 67 
Average rainfall between1 870-1890 
Average rainful 


Perio in inches 
1870-1874 55.1 ନ 
1875-1879 56.9 

1880-1884 70.2 

1885-190 62.1 

Average ” 61.3 


( Source Revenue of the tand revenue settlement of the 
di<trict of Sambalpur in the Central Provinces 
18885 to 1889, Nagpur, 1839, p. 4 ) 

The cultivation of diversified cash crop declined with the 
growth of monocqylture farming. The declining weaving 
industry and salt manufacture for its lack of profitability after 
1833 Charter Act leading to import of machine made commddi- 
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ties madetrice the only exportable commodity. The heavy 
demand for Orissa rice in Bengal injected an incentive for 
expansion of rice cultivation but the total cost of export of 
‘rice wag unequal to that of importation of consumer goods? 


Table No. 68 © 


Total value of sen borne trade of Orissa ports 


Years 

1884-83 
1885-86 
1889-90 
1890-91 


between 1884-1820 


Total value Total value Total value of 

of imports - of exports Kaxport & Import 
in rupees nN rupelCs qn rupees 
9,115,021 9,653,531 18,768,552 
8,648,109 8,387,527 17,635,636 
5,735,033 5,975,038 ± 11.713,067 
5,712,027 8,159,995 13,872,022 


( Source : Annual Administration Report of the Bengal 


Presidency of the concerned years ) 


Table No. 69 


Volume of sea borne export trade of Cuttack for grain 


Years 
1888 
1882-883 
1883-84 
1884-85 
185-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 


(Source : 


befween 1881-1891 
Wheat Grams & Pulses Husked rice Total 


in Rs. 7 Rs. in Rs. in Rs. 
8524 7552 048 504 
5437 34 599 951 
2770 6272 258 °456 
71744 3146 “ 685 905 
384 12330 941 575 
2167 22654 036 851 
8518 = 275 776 


N. N. Banerjei, Report on the Agriculture of the 
district of Cultack, Caleutta, 1893, Appendices 


PP. XXX Vili-Xxxix) 


Beside this imbalance between export And import, 
‘export of rice made the economy vulnerable to any strain 
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caused by famine and scarcity when price of rice went beyond 
the purchasing power of the ordinary producers. Even in 
normal years of harvest famine conditions prevailed due to 
shortage of food grains and high price of rice and other food 
items beyond the reach of subsistence farmers. The following 
table shows the total amount of export and import between 
1869 to 1891 from the ports of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
districts. 


_ Table No. 70 
“Total valye of trade in Orissan port 


Import in Rupees 


Years Cuttack Balasore Pars 
1869-70 „ 310765 356557 48810 
1870-71 1032355 300785 22947 
1875-76 1380653 272829 20259 
1876-77 1188059 83135884 101274 
1877-78 3¢ 28812 562269 5626929: 
1878-79 1928230 130309 130309 
1879-80 2175264 4478219 425200 
1880-81 155728 4189524 668664 
1581-82 847160 5148069 3797 
1882-83 173961 5229098 23164 
1884-85 1993927 8902197 7115021 
1885-86 179442 8458057 854109 
188-89 77397 5656252 5735033 
1890-91 141519 5560694 5712027 


(Source Annual Administration Reports of Orissa 
Division of the years mentioned) 


Lxport in Rupees 


1869-70 186730 225244 356020 
1870-71 669757 225922 443070 
1875-16 127157 290184 1699056 
{1876-77 2916395 732510 4021296 
1877-78 3674814 552394 5863757 
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Yearsn Cuttack Balasore Puri 

1878-79 2828155 395454 4924834 
1879-80 13540357 113960 533935 
1880-81 1557752 131600 4733200 
1881-82 1993894 84404 476823 
1882-88 2970497 364509 4392909 
1884-85 _ 264000 6250216 963581 
1885-86 2938514 509598 8387327 
1890-90 1678346 4084-296 5978034 
1590:91 301545 4. 4611559 815995 


(Source: Annual Administration Report of “the Bengal 
Presidency for the years mentioned) 


After 1966 the agrarian social structure changed 
radically partly due to the great famine in Orissa between 
1865-1866 and the variant natural calamities which followed 
it. The unemployed artisans working as agricultural labour 
degraded beyond the subsistence leavel. They always were 
the worst sufferers and first casualty during the period of 
scarcity, the fate which they could not retrieve till the end 
of the century®®, The land hunger became 2 new feature of 
the age with the rise An population and the new urban class 
gained respectability cin the decaying village society by 
purchasing land holdings at throw away price. But they 
remained out and out an urban middle class and as absentee 
landholders showed little inclination to improve productivity 
of the soil with increased capital input®?. They purchased 
holdings as a status symbol and 2s „2 safe outlet for their 
surplus savings and allowed the diversified agriculture to 
turn into monoculture. The following table show the com- 
position of absentee estate-holders after the famine of 1866. 
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Table No. 71 ° 
Composition of absentee landlord after 1866 
Religion Cuttack Puri Balasore Total 
Hindu 76 12 271 359 
Muslim 4( 4) = 52 
Christian == 3 — 3 
Total 123 20 271 ° 414 


{Source Maddox Report, Vol. IT, Calcutta, 1900, p. 184) 


By a random survey in 1805 gt Jajpur there were - five 
proprietors but in 1§97 the figure reashed to 393. The 
number of revenue paying estates of Cuttack increased from 
3836 in 1580-81 to 4098 in 1890-91 and 4465 in 1897. 

With the rise of absentee laudlordism the poor peasantry 
degraded to the status of the agricultural labour class in 
the villages and sold away their holding to the usurious 
moneylender and superior title holders. The following table 
shows the instruments of mortgages of value less than 
Rs. 100.00. 

Table No. 72 


Instruments of mortgage of the vadue of Rs. 100 and 
upwards and optional for instrument of value less 


than Rs. 100 
1685-86 1690-91 1895-98 1900-1911 
Compul- Opti- Compul- Opti- Com- Opli- Com- Opti- 
. SOry onal sory onal pid- onal pul onal 
District sory sory 


‘Cuttack 662 390 “650 619 686 930 1253 3246 
Puri 480 680 468 ଓ90 686 1064 1105 3800 
Balasore 259 234 324 470 8୫27 ୫49 1090 3427 
(Source: Annual Administration Report of the Orissa 
Division of the corresponding years) 

The profit from the mortgaged holdings became the seed 
money for purchasing more land without investing'the surplus 
profit for improving the yield capacity of the soil. 
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The following table shows the net outturn of paddy from 
irrigated and non-irrigated in Cuttack and the average net 
percentage of profit, 


Table No. 73 
Outturn of paddy in the irrigated and unirrigated land 


Irrigated Un irrigated Net profit 
1885-86 18.092 13.16 + 3.36 
1886-87 18.01 14.15 + 2.88 
1887-88 13.92 _ _. 10.5G + 1.92 
1888-89 14.47 12.58- + 4.39 


(Source : N. N. Banerjei, Report on the Agriculture of the 
District of Cuttack, 1893, Appendices, pp. xxviii- 
XxXix) 

But this rising agrarian middle class, backward technical 
process and constraints of socio-economic institutions could 
do nothing to avert the impending economic crisis in Orissa. 
Thus Orissa remained out and out a rice producing tract 
losing her diversified agriculture and ruining the possibility 
of a growth of commercial agriculture. When the mechanics 
of capitalist market economy coupled with increased demand 
for revenue, rent ard usurious money lending business 
forced imbalance in export of rice and import of commodities, 
the..pround was prepared for the large scale alienation of 
lands paving way for the pauperisation of landholder culti- 
vators and depeasantisation of primary producers. 


Rural Credit Relation 
Both N. N. Banerjei and S. L. Maddox admit the 


existence of extensive indebtedness of peasants in Orissa in 
the nineteenth century. Banerjei cstimated that very nearly 
75% of the agricultural population were in debt. The question 
is, what led to such extensive money-lending business in Orissa: 
during the British rule. Before analysing the objective 
conditions for the flourishing money lending business in the 
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agrarian sector it would be worthwhile to test the bBypothesis 
that money lending, an integral institution of the then 
agrarian economy confronted with capitalist market 
mechanism did not originate wholly out of economic distress 
of the peasantry. On the contrary, the affluent section of 
the community, the higher caste leaders of the village for 
their hunger for land, for failure to introduce gommerciali- 
sation of agriculture or large scale capitalist farming found 
it necessary to grab the lands of poor peasantry to control 
the labour power by ckegping them under perpetugl sttbsis- 
tence level. * They were the dictator8 of the village religio- 
social institution who devised elaborate social-religious rites 
to compel them to borrow money even under favourable 
monsoon and climatic conditions®®. 

There were a number of factors which explain this pheno- 
menon. First, money lenders were affluent commodity 
suppliers to the villages and money lending to them was a 
hereditary, safe, and npncccssary business within a community 
devoid of ready money8?, Very often the creditors made 
repayment in produce for their annual accumulated loans at 
usurious rate of interest that automatically turned honey 
lenders to be corn and salt dealers after the harvesting season 
was over. The money lender merchants like Bhairam Gopal 
Das, Sambhu Bharati and Abdus Sukkur served as financiers 
of the Maratha rulers?¢, In the rural sector the wilHage 
money lenders remained as a part and parcel of the village 
economy. The British rule replaced the old system of social 
control in favour of®legal sauctions against usury ineffece 
tively®*. Moreover, frequent variations in rainfall causing 
natural calamities broke down the saving capacity of the 
people and made moncy lending an integral institution of the 
agrarian economy®?. The British policy of maximisation of 
revenue aggravated the inherited bankruptcy of the peasantry. 
The following table shows the rise of rent between 1837 


tc 1897. 5 
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Table No. 74 
Rise of rent between 1837-15597 


1837 1697 
Rs.-A-P Rs.-A-P 

Cuttack 1-14- 0 2-11-0 
Puri 1- 7- 7 1-18-8 
Balasore 1- 2-11 1-11-1 


{Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p. 182 ; 
L. S.S. O'Malley, BDG Puri, Caleutta, 1905, 
p. 129 ) 

The rise of rent resulted in large scale land alienation to 
stimulate appetite of the Mahajans and nouveax riches of the 
urban areas to grab peasant holdings through mortgage by 
conditional sale. This flow of money from the non-agricul- 
tural sector was more during the years of scarcity as lands 
were then sold at a low price. Besides, as the income from 
land was exempted from income tax, the Mahajans and afiluent 
peasants preferred money-lending more than investing in 
improving cash crop cultivation®?. The Deccan Riots Com- 
mission of 1879 partially accepted the expenditure on social 
ceremonies as the nucleus of peasant indebtedness?®. But 
civil servants like A. L. Frazer found the defective social 
system a tightening agent on the peasant’s purse?®, The pull 
of traditionalism in social rites operated to keep the marginal 
labour perpetually in bondage under the affluent _section 
making labour cheap but scarce. Low productivity discouraged 
lower and stagnant labour rate and absence of enhancement 
of labour rate discouraged labour supply position. Thus the 
guardians of the villages devised the pull of traditional rites to 
compel labour to borrow money and thereby kept them under 
perpetual bondage at a time when large scale capitalist farming 
was not being undertaken. The rise in population between 
1837 and 1897 was 80% while extension of cultivation was only 
30% during the same period leading to heawy pressure on lard. 
The average peasant possessing 10 man of land with five 
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family members, found himself perpetually in debt. Kingsford, 
the revenue officer of Balasore, calculated that the average 
income of such a peasant from cultivation was Rs. 4:1-10-6 
but his annual expenditure was Rs. 46-10-6°¢°, However, this 
figure was not acceptable to N. N. Banerjei who inferred that 
such peasant faced an annual deficit by borrowing®"”, In the 
tribal sector the incursion of traders, money lendé&ts, contrac- 
tors and superior cultivators from the coastal regions brought 
about a condition for cash credtt expansion, due to introduction 
of the capitalist market “mechaniss:*2ansequent to infposition 
of money rent, taxes; and cess. These middlemen soon 
ncequired the hated nickname of Dikw ( outsider ) in the tribal 
areas as ultimately the tribal peasantry turned depeasantised 
bonded labouzers through usurious credit relations? ®. 

The question arises, who provided the loan to the peasantry. 
It is sometimes supposed that tho agencies who provided the 
money to the peasantry were persons coming from outside and 
connected with the distribution net-work of consumable manu- 
factured commodities. But this study shows that such urban 
money lenders who were usually corn dealers, cloth and , salt 
merchants constitute a microscopic minerity of the vast mass 
of rural money-lenders. The bulk of the rural credit came 
from the village mahajans. They were the small scale corn- 
dealers cum affluent peasantry of the village with the aim to 
control the produce, labour, aud land of the rural areas. They 
were variously described by the contemporary civil servants of 
the Raj like Richard Tgmple as useful men to the agrarian 
economy who met the cred# requirements of the rural sector 
during emergency and carried on day to day agricultural 
business??. To J. B. Phear the money-lender remained so 
involved in financing agricultural production that they reduced 
the cultivator to the status of feudal labourer barely earning 
his livelihood !°0°, ‘To modern historians like M. J. K. 
Thavaraj the money-2enders of the nineteenth century in rural 
areas were the financi4l octopus2°*, 

The rural credit network was so vast that the affiuent 
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peasant money-lenders were divided into three groups: the 
affluent peasantry whose interest was confined only to control- 
ling the agrarian- system of the production ; the affluent 
pensants in liaison with the absentee zamindars who wanted 
to control the commodity distribution network ; and lastly the 
affluent peasantry coming from outside the village with 
superior cuitivation skill to acquire the most fertile lands of 
the village by drawing ignorant villager within the vicious 
circle of usurious money-lendirzg. 

The first group of me®;r-lenders through usury continued 
to grab holdings of permanent khudkasht ryots and trans- 
formed them into pahi kasht ryots!®? and controlled their 
produce bringing the whole harvest in their khamar or home- 
stead!°2, The second group of money-lenderg were mainly 
controlling the commodity market and receiving repayment of 
loan annually after the harvesting season in produce and 
thereby had a control over the grain export from the village 
and had thereby contact with the mahajans of the towns?°#. 
They were often made village headmen by the kings. But 
money-lending business this group soon occupied the best 
lands of tribal peasantry forced them to be bonded labourcrs. 
The study reveals ‘nstances of sporadic peasant resistance 
movements against this class of money-lender cultivators?°°. 

There was a class of professional money-lenders who were 
a minority. They were sometimes without any agricultural 
persuits and were called money-lendergs, makajans, sahukars, 
or bantas °°. ‘They figured prominently in the literary works 
of contemporary writers tike Fakir Mohan Senapti* ©”. Some 
of them were Kabulis, Marwaris, Grossains, Punjabi and 
Mohammedan who initially came to the villages as blanket, 
textile and other commodity dealers, lent money during the 
off season at usurious rate of interests to collect during the 
harvesting season in month of Magha (February). Hence they 
were known as Maghea in the village3°8, Sometimes the 
Gossains and Mahantas of monastrics lent money to the 
zamindars and peasant devotees. They never faced any 
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difficulties to collect the loans back because of tpe super- 
stitious belief of the borrowersi°®, 

The question is who received loans extensively. There is 
no statistical figure for the total credited amount. From the 
contemporary official records, folklore, and literature the whole 
range of agricultural Operators and landless labourers were 
found to be borrowers. The low price of cogns, lack of 
marketability of the produce and inadequate development of 
infrastructure for agricultural development and stagnant wages 


In the rural sector the wage in kind, almost stagnant, was 
most preferred. The following table shows that wage in kind 
remained stagnant while wage in cash of agricultural labour 
had increased between 1814 to 1898. 


Table No. 75 


Rise of wage in kind and wage in dash 
between 1814-1898 


Wage in A 
kind % of % of 
Money Quantity in money increase increase 
wage of rice value in on money on wage 
Years A-P {72 seers A—P wage in kind 
1814 ୨9-୭ 2t023 0-10 to 1-0 0 4 HE 
1898 + 83-0 2 to 2‡ 1-10 to 2-8 


( Source : Maddoz+Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 135) 


The price rise of essential food stuff proved fatal to the 
interest of marginal farmers without stock of grain for the 
scarcity season. Their income was largely appropriated by 
the rising rent demands of the zamindars to keep pace with 
the price rise. The absentee landlordism developed after the 
great famine when no extra outlay was made for land improve- 
ment or welfare of the peasantry. Moreover, increased quantum 
of import of consumer goods increased the wants of marginal 
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farmers while heavy export of rice raised the prices of essen- 
tinl food stuff making indebtedness an indispensable feature 
in the life of the marginal farmers. The following tables 
show the rise of prices of rice and consumers goods between 
15836-1698. 


Table No. 76 
Prize of rice between 1836-1598 


Year Rice in seers 
1836 . 43 
1940 21 
1844 54 
1848 59 
1852 54 
1856 44 
1860 23 
1864 33 
1868 31 
1,72 26 
1876 20 
1880 _ 19 
1884 19 
1888 20 
1892 18 
1896 18 
1898 14 


(Sources Annual Administration Report of the " Bengal 
Presidency of the years mentioned ; Maddox 
Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 119) 
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Table No. 77 
Price of essential articles between 1838-1898 


Average of 1611-1817 _ 
standard per martnd In 1899 


Name of arlicle Rs.-A-P Rs.-A-P 

Birhi ° 0-15 6 2- 4-6 

Arhar 1-14-6 2-1-0 

Ghee 15- 0-0 22- 0-0 

Cotton yarn 43- 0:0 to 85-0-0 16- 0-0 to 40-0-0 
Sugar 8- 8-0 4-12-0 £0 8-8-0 
Tobacco 5- 0-0 "୭ 15- 0 0 
Betelnut 7- 0-0 7- 0-0 
Kerosene 9-10-0 5- 0-0 
Cocoanut oil 21- 8-0 15- 8-0 

Salt ° 3- 4-0 3-10-0 


(Source Maddox Report, Vol. I. Calcutta, 1900, p. 121) 
Jncreasing cultivation of commercial crops in Bengal is 
said to have contributed to the growth of rural indebtedness 
in Bengal. But in Orissa it became an integral feature of 
peasant life due to lack of saving capacity of the primary 
producers for unavoidable social obligations and customs! °? 
The frequent variation in climate came as a curse to the 
agrarian economy destroying saving capacity of the impover- 
ished primary producers. Only in Cuttack district within 60 
years from 1830 to 1890, the crops failed in the following 
years due to natural calamities 
1831-32, 1834-35} 1848-49, 1851-52, 1861-62, 
1565-67, 1870-71, 1874-75, 1975-76, 1878-79, 
1880-81, 1881-82, 1894-55, 1885-56, 1838-89, 1890 


(Source N. N. Banerjei, Report on Agriculture of the 
district of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1898, p. 178) 


The same can be said of Puri and Balasore! *, Even in 
a year of good harvest a marginal peasant found himself in 
debt. It is evident from the following tables. A family 
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with five family members and having 10 man of land had the 
following income and expenditure. 


Table No. 78 
Income and expenditure of an average peasant 


Income 6 man of sarodo yielding 
6 Bharansat Rs. 10 per Bharan of paddy Rs. 60.00 
4 man of Beali yielding 4 Bharans of 


paddy at Rs. 10 per Bharan Rs. 40.00 
Cost of straw of Sarod dhan Rs. 18.00 
1/2 mana OF Birhi — Rs. 15.00 
1 maund of Mug Rs. 10.00 
Income from other sources Rs. 12.00 
Total Pp Rs. 155.00 
Expenditure : Rs.—A—P 
Clothing for 5 members 11—4—0 
Value of food for 5 members 90—0—0 
René for 10 mans of land 20—0— 0 
Cost of day labour 24 - 00 
Wage of washerman, barber, blacksmith 2—0—0 
Purchase of Basket 0—12-—0 
Fodder ~~ 12— 0 - 0 
Hire bullock for agricultural operation 12— 0—0 
For religious ceremonies, festivals and 
i interests of Mahajan 18— 0 —0 
Total 199—0—0 


(Source : N. N. Banerjei, Report on he Agricultwre of the 
District of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1898, p. 36) 

From the above table it is evident that an average farmer 
in a year of good harvest had to face a deficit of Rs, 35 which 
he made up by borrowing. This cenalculation was made by 
N. N. Banerjei, a civil servant in the agriculture department. 
But this figure was not acceptable to Kingsford, a revepue 
officer of Balasore who believed that the income of average 
peasant with 10 mans of land and 35 famiiy members was 
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Rs. 41, while his expenditure was Rs. 46-0-0 per appnumi!?, 


However, both the civil servants agreed that an average 
pensant had to borrow moncy to make up his annual deficit. 
In absence of cultivation of commercial crops in Orissa 
paddy became the cash crop which the village moncey-lenders 
controlled for repayment of loans, selling of consumer goods 
and rent paymentt*3. The creditors had no market choice 
and were forced to sell his corn when the family remained 
under starvation? i*. The adherence of the Raj to free trade 
and her protectionist policy,to British mercantile infersis by 
imposition of heavy duty on the naan products proved 
fatal to the declining village industries in Orissa, The 
mass of unemployed swelled the rank of agricultural labours 
under the control of meney-lenders cum affluent peasantry 
for their subsistence 1. 

There existed two types of loans in Orissa in the 
nineteenth century : these were loans in cash and in kind. 
The ordinary transaction between a debtor “and the creditor 
was conducted with advance of grain for subsistence and 
as seeds**”, Tho loan in form of cash was taken usually to 
pay rent, to purchase consumer goods and for court expenses. 
However, the grain loans were more in demand. Jt consisted 
of Sowa (one und one-fourth), Derhi (one and half), Divigoon 
‘double’, Bhaga and Sanjadiha (to be paid in produce), 
dadni (advance to share cropper). The money loan consisted 
of (i) Runa, Karaja, tamshok on mortgage of landed 
properties ; (11) Jamin tamshok where guarantor entered 
in the mortgage deed ;_ (iii) Hoatadhari, or Roka (credit on 
merey) ; (iv) Bandhak (the simple mortgage of property): 
(vy) Kutikabala ( the mortgage by conditional sale ). Leaving 
these two types of loans there were cattle and poultry loans 
known as dwigodia and adhiare respectively. It was made 
on condition that the produce of the cattle and poultry be 
divided between the debtor and creditor +8, 

There was no specific season for money-lending. The 
grain loans were made during the lean period and seed loans 
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were rife at the agricultural season. Likewise moncy loan 
was sought mostly during the period of payments of instal- 
ments of rent. nN 

The existence of high rate of interest was widely prevalent 
in the agricultural society which probably originated in the 
medieval period when sceurity was fess sound and recovery 
more difficult. But in the wake of the British rule in Orissa 
with the improvement of communication, accessibility of 
market, and introduction of payment of revenue in cash led 
to the flourishing money-lending business**?. It modified 
the relation betwesu che debtor and, creditor-and the old 
grain debt was changed into money debt. But the customary 
law enabled the money-lender to extract from the debtor 
the old rate of interests?°. 

In spite of the great suffering of debtors in the hands of 
money-lenders no positive measures like establishment of 
agricultural bank to supply loan at easy terms had becn 
undertaken either by the native entrepreneur or the govern- 
ment machinery. So the rate of interest in Orissa tended 
to become exhorbitant and money-lender became the leviathan 
in the agrarian society” 22. They degraded the class of 
independent peasantry to the status of dependent peasantry 
who had to choose either to remain in the village as pahi 
ryots share croppers and as day labourers or to leave their 
villege to seek the odd jobs of manual labourers to save them 
from economic servitude. 


The Demographic change 


The change in the pattern of population distribution due 
to migratory movements of the people is natural phenomenon 
in a backward economy. According to Frederick Jackson 
Turner, the westward expansion in the ninetcenth century 
had not only opened avenues for cultivation of virgin soil, 
it also became one of the chief factors for the prosperity 
of the United States of America22, Kut the migrants of 
Origsa were not having the same will and resources as the 
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American migrants or their Bengalee counterparts who came 
£0 Orissa as the umlahs, traders and turned into zamindars12°. 

In the nineteenth century Orissa, the migration of popula- 
tion became a necessity because of rapid growth of population 
and relative decrease in cultivable land, frequent natural 
calamities leading to crop failure and indebtedness, maximisa- 
tion of revenue and rent tending to rack renting, extensive 
land transfer engendering cultivation of land by disgruntled 
and disheartened under tenants, and large scale unemployment 
after the decline of village based industries. The lcwest 
stratum of the peasantry and artisans wer—~worst affected by 
these socio-economic changes and were reduced to a class of 
dependent pensantry and agricultural labourers. The easy 
availability of jobs in towns, accessibility to the Garjat states, 
and desire t6 improve their material condition by reclaiming 
waste and forest lands stimulated the movement of popula- 
tion in rural areas. It became so alarming throughout the 
nineteenth century that there was a tremendou3 labour shortage 
in some villages during the sowing, seedling and harvesting 
seasonsi2*, Due to paucity of data, however, the present 
scholar found it difficult to determine the actual figure of 
rural exodus during the nineteenth century. 

The rapid population growth in Orissa created on object- 
tive condition for population movement. It is extremely 
difficult to find out the actual figure of population during the 
pre-census period owing to the unscientific head count system. 
However, the following figures are available for the period. 
1821 to 1867. ” 
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Table No. 79 
Population of Orissa between 1821-1867 


Population of Orissa 


Year ( excluding iributory states ) 
1621 13,006,000 
1843 25,00,000 
1855 30,00,000 
1867 25,00,000 


(‘Source Maddox Report, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1900, p. 38 ) 


After regular census was introduced in 1872 the growth 
of population had been noticed as follows in the remaining 
years of the century- 


Table No. 80 
Population of Orissa between 1872-1901 


Orissa Division. 1901 1891 1881 1872 

Cuttack 4981842 4666227 48343494 3603156 
Puri 20603183 1935375 179238 1542380 
Balagore 107282 944998 588592 769779 
Sambalpur 638932 618825 D54165 440561 


Feudatory States 
of Orissa 8173395 2898709 ୨28304220 16381278 
(Sexree : L. S. S. O'Malley, Census of India 1911, Vol. VY, 
Part III, Calcutta, 1913, p. 6) 
The following table shows the increase of density of 


population in Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and feudatory states 
of Orissa. 
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Table No. 81 


Increase of density of population between 
1872-1901 in Orissa » 


1872 1881 1891 1901 

Cuttack 458, 564 608 648 

Balasore 519 482 D58 378 

Puri 411 382 359 811 
Feudatory States 

of Orissa 78 81 103 112 


(Source W.C. Lacey, Censuetaf India 1981, ¥ol. VII, 
Part I, Patna, 1933, pp. 41-43) 
The net variation of poputation between 1901 and 1872 
and percentage of increase of population between 1881-1901 
have been shown in the following table. 


Table No. 82 


Net variation of population between 
1872-1901 in Orissa ~ 


Net variation 


of population % of variation of 
between “population between 

District 1901-1872 1861-1891 1891-1901 
Cuttack + 5179983 1.9 6.9 
Balasore + 301500 8.2 1.2 
Puri + 257508 6.3 7.3 
Sambalpur + 196431 11.7 3.3 
Feudatory states F 

of Orissa + 1542122 25 10 


(Source: W. C. Lacey, Census of India 1981, Vol. VII, 
Part I, Patna, 1938, pp. 41-43) 

British civil servants did not fail to attribute such notice- 
able population growth to good Government and welfare 
measures like opening of roads, railway communication, ports, 
construction of embankments and irrigation projects!25, But 
they refused to notice the inadequate growth of cultivable 
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land whith was only 30%, harmful rise jn export of rice, 
frequent natural calamities, and tropical diseases which 
were chiefly responsible for diminishing saving capacity of 
the people leading to migration of peasantry. 

The rural adversity of Orissa was partly connected with 
natural calamities. Throughout the nineteenth century, 
flood, inundation, and drought played havoc in the agrarian 
sector. The following table shows the years of climatic 
variations in Cuttack, Puri and: Balasore districts. 


Table No. 83 


Years of natural calamities in the districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 


District Year 

Cuttack 1831-32 1834-35, 1836-37, 1848-49, 1851-52, 
1855-56, 1857-58, 1862-63, 1867-69, 1870-71, 
1874-75, 1875-76, 1877-79, 1881-82, 1885-86, 
1888-1890. 

Puri 1837-1866 (years of flood ), 1877-78, 1885-86, 
1888-89, 1896-97. 

Balasore 1823, 1831, 1832, 1865-66, 1872, 1873-74; 
1882-883, 1855-85, 1896, 1900. 

( Source: N.N. Banerjei, Report on the Agriculure of the 
District of Outtack, Calcutta, 1898; District 
Gaxzetieers of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, 
relevant pages) 


Apart from crop failure due to variations in climate, 
there was spread of tropical diseases like malaria consequent 
to the water logging near embankments and due to the frequent 
inundations!2¢°, By 1860 these diseases took the epidemic 
form and depopulated many villages forcing the majority 
of the labourers fo migrate outside!27, 

The decline of village based industries made the artisans 
pauper and unemployed. At the same 4ime the agrarian 
crisis also affected the very existence of lower stratum of 
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the peasantry throwing them into the vicious circle af usury 
and exploitation. These developments made it imperative 
for them to proceed to towns to earn bread. The influx of 
urban population to rural areas in the wake of trade, money 
lending and land hunger was negligible in comparison to 
influx of population from villages to the towns. 

The increase ‘of rural population in the thee coastal 
districts of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore led to great pressure 
on available irrigated land. The following table shows the 
unprecedented increase ’in ,the density of population in’the 
irrigated region of Cuttack District. > 


Table No. 84 
Increase of density of population in irrigated area 


% of land wnder Density of population 
Thana irrigation 1681 1891 1901 1911 
Jagatsinghpur 21% 685 7୨୫ 764 770 
Tirtol 9% 438 428 ' 461 470 
Salepur 81% 874 893 893 968 
Kendrapara 19%, 650 ୩14 771 8839 


{Source L. S. S. O'Malley, Census of India, 1911, Vol. V, 
Part III, Calcutta, 1918, p. 75) 

But soon the extension of cultivation in the irrigated area 
reached its climax. In 15862 the Government’ enacted to 
‘conserve forest resources to protect the pasture lands from 
toila culhivation. This encouraged migration of peasants to 
nearby garjat states where lands were available on compora- 
tively easier terms*2®, 

This mobility of population from thickly populated 
Moghulbands region to sparsely inhabited Garjat states got 
further encouragement when native rulers extended permission 
for reclamation of waste lands on easy terms, by developing 
communication system. It also encouraged the educated elites 
of tle karan caste of the Moghulbandi region to migrate to 
the native states where they got fat salary, easy life and fertile 
land at low price. Consequent to this internal movement Bf 
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population in the native states, its growth of population was 
94%, between 1872-1901±30, 

The direct consequence of this migration from the coastal 
districts was the acute shortage of labour to conduct agricul- 
tural operations and labour required for construction of 
different public works. It attracted the labourers of Midnapur 
district for seasonal migration to Balasore who after the work 
term returned to their villages to assist late agricultural 
operations. The public works department had also to bring 
labourers and artisans from Midnapur for construction of roads 
and embankments~xs the labourers of the Orissa villages were 
reluctant to work on payment of money wage2?1, 

Another conspicuous feature to the population movement 
of Orissa was towards Calcutta. The growing labour force and 
unemployed artisans migrated to Bengal and particularly to 
Calcutta where various types of manual works ensured them a 
steady source of income for transmitting to the starving 
relatives in the'native village! 22, 

The completionof Cuttack Trunk Road in 1875 and the 
opening up of passenger traffic in the port of Chandbally and 
False point became a boon to themi33, The safer journey and 
cheap passenger rate also encourged the migration of the 
agricultural labour and marginal farmers to Calcutta during 
the lenn season only to return to their villages at the 
coininencement of monsoon!?#%, 

There was immigration of the Bengalee, Madrasi, Telenga, 
Marwari, Gujarati and Muslim communities of Orisa. The 
number of immigrants were few out of which the Bengalees 
composed the substantial portion. Tn the wake of the British 
rule in Orissa, they migrated as the umlahs and zamindars but 
their number decreased after 1830 when the Government 
began to employ native elites in its establishments!3°, 
However, some Bengalee lawyers and mahajans came to settle 
down at Balasore and Cuttack expecting profitable business? 26 
The Telengas came to Orissa as Kumuti merchants for money- 
lending and supplied seed money to the village money-lenders 
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to establish monopoly in the trade of grains! 37. The ‘Marwaris 
and Gujratis came to Orissa as traders, established wholesale 
trade of consumer goods from Calceutta!?38 But they refrained 
from enpital investment to industrialise Orissa mainly due to 
lack of communication snd paucity of mining explorations? 2%, 
The Muslim immigrants settled down in Orissa to carry on 
extensive trade in hide and cattle. Few of them were moncey- 


lenders. Their number increased between 1872-1881 as shown 
in the following table. 


Table No. 85 


Increase of Muslim population in Orissa 


1872 1881 Variation 
Cuttack 40013 42259 + 7246 
Puri 11588 14003 + 2417 
Balasore 18878 23804 + 4926 
Angunl 189 275 + 88 
Banki 249 270 + 921 


( Source: J. A. Bourdillon, Report on the Census of Bengal 
1881, Vol. I, Calcutta, 18883, p. 26) 


However, towards the end of the century, opening of tea 
plantation in Assam forced the tribal peasantry to migrate to 
plantation areas as coolies. But due to great sufferings in the 
plantation areas immigration of tribal labour later diminished. 
The following tables show the migration of labourers to Assam 
for employment from Cuttack and Sambalpur. 
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Table No. 56 


Number of migration of population from Cuttack 


Year No. Year No. 
1873-74 34 1881-892 176 
1874-73 0 1889-83 155 
1875-176 89 1883 84 84 
1876-17 6 1884-85 3 
1877-78 59 1885-86 0 
1878-79 0 1856-87 10 
1879-80 9 1857-88 0 
1880-51 133 1883-89 0 

188 -90 10 


{ Source : N. N. Banerjei, Report on the Agriculture of the 
District of Cuttack, Calcutta, 1898, Appendices, 
p.- IV ) 
Table No. 87 


Number of migration of population from Sambalpur 


Year Number of migrants 
1901-092 11613 
1902-03 7712 
1903-04 1254 
1804-05 853 
1905-06 214 
1906-07 64 


¢ Source LL. $8. S. O’ Malley, BDG Sambalpur, Caleutta, 
1909, pp. 54-55 ) 


From the pattern of migration two classes of migrants 
eould be found (a) The educatod middle class of the 
Moghulbandi region migrating to nearby native states to fill 
up the bureaucratic machinery to introduce modernisation 
measures, (b) The surplus labourers drawn out from the 
migrant peasants, agricultural labourers # and the under- 
employcd artisans migrating either to the mearby Garjat states 
0 reclain waste lands or to the distant places of Bengal to 
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serve there as servents and operators in the developing 
industries. 


Paupecrisation or depeasantisation 


Various causes have been attributed to the chronic poverty 
of the peasantry of Orissa. Maximisation of revenue, over- 
crowding on cultivable land in the absence of any. industrial 
development and other avenues of employment, increase in 
rural population leading to a gradual process of monoculture of 
rice due to complexities’ of .the cash nexus and inoreasing 
number of intermediaries in agriculture wno pusbed the poor 
peasants into the clutches of the money-lenders are the 
explanations usually offered. 

However, it is difficult to make any one factor responsible 
for rural poverty in Orissa. All of them bave had their 
contributions for the pauperisation. The process of pauperisa- 
tion dates back to the pre-British days and the policies of the 
British Government completed the process. 

The three tier peasant socicty which had its origin earlier 
to the British rule in Orissa felt the shock of the colonial rule. 
The lower stratum of peasantry was, sub-divided into (2) 
peasants with little land and with implements for cultivation 
called marginal peasants ; (b) peasants with land but no stock 
and no capital as seeds, manures and cattle power for cultiva- 
tion generally called share croppers ; (c) peasants without 
land and, stock or fixed capital earning their livelihood by 
working as agricultural labours and at the same time culti- 
vating a few plots of landeunder subordinate land-holders on 
temporary lease-hold tenures called agricultural Inbourers ; (d) 
the destitute peasants having no land, no stock, no fixed 
capital and earning livelihood by working as day labourers 
nisually described as labourers. 

The first two categories had to depend on. the affluent 
peasantry in the middle stratum for cultivation and after the 
transfer of ownership of their land to the affluent peasantry, 
they became share croppers which developed a new phenomenon 
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in the agrarian system in the second part of the nineteenth 
century previous to the British rule. Earlier only the lakheraj 
and jagcer land holders were giving land on contract to the 
pahst ryots, supplying them with seeds, implements and even 
loans on easy terms*0, But with the introduction of the 
colonial rule in Orissa, the non-revenue paying lands were 
resumed and the Company’s Government enhanced land 
revenue through short term settlements. The maximisation 
of revenue led to that of rent .and the conversion of khudkasht 
ryots into pahi kasht ryets accelerdted the process of share 
cropping. W. W. Hunter noticed the sub-letting of land for 
bhag chasa, which was rare but not widely prevalent. But 
after 1866 famine and subsequent rise in population a class of 
share croppers in Orissa became promineut #41. 

Binay Chaudhuri has noticed the rise of the mass of share 
croppers (bargadar) in Bengal and Bihar between 1885 to 
194712 But in cose of Orissa the percentage of share 
croppers is difficult to estimate due to paucity of data. 

Below these two classes of dependent peasantry were the 
agricultural labourers and the day labourers. Among the 
landless destitutes the beggers constituted a microscopic 
minority!#*2, They lived on begging and donation and were 
drawn out from three castes (a) Brahmin, (b) Jogt 
( mendicant ), and (c) Kela ( snake charmers ). 

The agricultural labourers were Bar Masiya who were 
engaged throughout the year as servants in the agpicultural 
establishments of the ryots, magamulia who were engaged for 
the whole year but not provided with boarding and lodging 
and the thicca muliya or danda muliya or upari muliya 
(different types of labours ) who were engaged on daily basis 
paid either in kind or in cash i#*, 

Labourers remained as Halia, Gui, Kuttia and Khamart 
nnder the aff luent peasantry to assist them in the agricultural 
operations and the day labourers where often bandit leaders 
of Violent protest movements. Such movements were suppres- 
sel ruthlessly and consequently the size of the landless 
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mass increased rapidly and by 1897 it was cstimgsted as 
follows 


Table No. 88 
Size of landless dabourer in total population 


% of the total 


population 
Beggar 0.50 
Kuthia ( Agriculturalelabours ) 2.50 
Mulia ( day labourers ) H.00 
Artisan, servants and 
professional 26.00 
44.00 


( Source AMaddox Report, Vol. I, Caleutta, 1900, p.. 138 ) 


Jn the native Garjat states where the traditional economy 
remained untouched by the capitalist system of ‘production the 
classification of wago carners is as follows ¢: 

1. Baha binda They took advance in money from their 
employers nnd did not leave his service yntil the amount “was 
repaid. a 
2 Barshkia: They were labourers engaged in the month 
of magh for one year. The usual rate of their wages was 
Rupees four per annum and two mauds of paddy at the &élosc 
of the year. 

83. Bhutiar They were day labourers received two mans 
of unhusked rice as daily wage. 

4. Chamasi« They served the employers on every 
alternate day aud received Rupees ten in cash, a loan of two 
maunds of unhusked rice and one rupee plus cight seers of 
paddy as wage. 

5B. Charmastia : Who served his employer on every third 
day, +«eceiving rupees seven in cash and cight seers of unhusked 
rice at the harvyestingoseason. 

6. Tinmasia: He served his employer on every fourth 
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day and received rupees five in cash and 8 seers of unhusked 
rice as wage when paddy was reaped. 

7. Muliya The muliya were day labourers, carning 
two annas per day. 

8. Gui: The Guti received one maund and 10 seers of 
rice as monthly wage. After harvest he received from his 
employer a reward of 8 maunds to 10 maunds of paddy. 

9. Khamaris: The Khamaris were superior wage earners 
and acted as head labourers and supervisors. They received 1 
maund and 10 seers of rice as monthly wage and 12 maunds 
of paddy as annual rewards. They were also given a picce of 
land to cultivate? #2, 

The agricultural labourers preferred wage in kind to wage 
in cash and as such throughout the nineteenth century wages 
in kind remained stagnant with rise in the money wage. For 
payment ‘of wage in cash for public works labour became 
scarce as wages in kind was paid by the cultivators! *¢, The 
following table shows the wages of skilled and unskilled 
artisans in the Moghulbandi and Garjat states. 


Table No. 89 


Rate of wage of the artisan in the 
Mughalbandi and Garjat 


Daily wage in Daily wage in 
Kind of artisan Moghulbandi Garjat 
Mason 6 to 8 annas 8 to 192 annas 
Blacksmith 5 £0 8 annas” 6 to 12 annas 
Carpenter 5 to 8 annas 6 to 12 annas 
Brick layer 4 to 5 annas 5 to G6 annas 
Brick moulder 3 to 5 annas 4 to G6 annas 
Tile moulder 3 to 5 annas 6 annas 


(Source : L. 5. S. O’ Malley, BDG : Puri, Calcutta, 1908, 
p. 45; L. E. B. Cobden-Ramsay, Feudalory 
States of Orissa, Calcutta, 1909, p. 206 ). 
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The increase in the population of wage earners and land- 
less labourers may be attributed to the distress salé of land 
during and after the famine#7. 

The high proportion of population iti the agricultural 
sector ig almost a definition of rather than a cause of under- 
development ‘#8 In Orissa the population growth resulted 
in over population in the agrarian sector in the absence of any 
industrialisation, It led to disguised unemployment. 

The diminishing land and man ratio greatly affected the 
economic position of the peasantry and was also responsible 
for making agriculture unprofitable. Botween 1836 to 1896 
there was extension of cultivation but it was not proportionate 
to the rise of population. The increase in the total cultivable 
land was 39.2% for Cuttack, 22% for Puri and 40% for 
Balasore. Eut this increase had not kept pace with tho rise 
of population of these three districts which was assessed at 
162%149, The Government policy to check the denudation 
of forests and to protect the pasture lands after 1862 also 
impeded further reclamation and extension of cultivable land. 

The argument that there was large scale of peasant 
holdings to immigrants holds no water. The number of 
immigrants in the Grarjat areas was ioslgnoificant before 1865. 
The number of Bengalee umlahs and rioney speculators who 
became zamindars after purchasing estates in the auction 
sale reduced with the change of the government policy 
after 1832. 

But" after 1866, the crisis in the agrarian sector was 
clearly visible and the misery of the lower stratum of the 
pensantry and wage earners reached its highest peak. The 
government did not change its policy of maintenance of free 
market which made for the uunsullied freedom of grain 
markcet*°°, The grain export of Orissa which was estimated 
at 91} maunds in 1865 reuched a staggering figure of thirty 
lakhs maunds in 1896-97151, The following table shows the 
export from Cuttack district. 
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Table No. 90 
Total quantity of export from the district of Cuttack 


Wheats in Grams and pulses Husked rice 


Years in marmnds in maunds in mands 
1881-82 2163 2944 458048 
1 882-583 2719 37 876048 
1583-84 . 1025 4038 1109258 
1884-85 3524 1241 1088685 
1885-86 192 6532 1060941 
1886-57 3966 7530 ¬ 600036 
1887-88 3629 — “ 528275 


(Source: N. N. Banerjei, Report on the Agricultwre of 
Cuttack District, Calcutta, 1898, Appendices, 
pp. XxXxvili to xxxix) 


Thus export of grain depleted the reserve stock of grains 
of the province raising the price!52. The public works 
undertakings ang charity could not prevent the consequent 
pauperisation of the ryots! 22. 

In Bongal and Bihar this process of large scale dislocation 
of peasant status leading to poverty of the primary producers 
is characterised as depedsantisation by Binay Chaudhuril®*., 
But the term is harély applicable in case of Orissa. In 
Orissa the peasants were never dcpeasantised. There no 
doubt was large scale alienation of ownership of land-holdings. 
Moreover, the peasants dislocated from their holdings got 
opportunity to reclaim new lands in the Moghulband;i ‘and in 
the vast Garjat tracts on easy terms. 

The process of depeasantisation in actual sense in Bengal 
and Bihar might have had other consequences but in Orissa 
where it was not depceasantisation in actual sense. It had 
one and only one consequence and that was pauperisation. 
The dispossessed peasantry by the mechanisation of the 
upper strata of peasantry, the zamindar, the money-lenders 
and above all by the apathetic and profiteering policies of 
the Government sunk deeper and deeper into the quagmir 
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of poverty. Poverty was like a hydra headed monster from 
whose clutches they know no escape. Finding escape 
impossible they sought to escape continyous tragedy, not 
through any material avenue but in the spiritual romanticism 
of the Mahima Dharma. 


Spread of the Mahima Dharma 


The Mahima dharma which had its origin in the nincteenth 
century is believed to have shown the escape route to its 
followers suffering from poverty -and exploitatione This 
religion emphasised the transitoriness of “worldly happiness 
and after 1866 fast spread among the peasant society to give 
solace to the suffering peasantry! °° 

The challenge of Christian Missionaries to the Hindu 
system, supremacy of medieval institutions like the Jagannath 
Cult brought about the birth of Mahima cult to revitalise 
the traditional pensant society. It was essentially a reformist 
movement to preach total devotion to God through which the 
poor people would get peace of mind. 

There existed a great controversy over its origin and 
philosophy. N. N. Basu pointed out its link with medieval 
Vaisnavism and Pancha Sakha group of poets and charac- 
tceriged it as a modern form of Buddhismi5¢, But this view 
is not acceptable to modern scholars like P. Mukherjee, 
Eichmann and others who rejected the affinity of Mahima 
eult with Buddhism as the Pancha Sakhas were not 
Buddhists257, 

The founder of Mehima cult was Mahima Gossain whose 
origin is shrouded in mystry. He first appeared at Puri in 
1826, went to Kapilash Hill of Dhenkanal to meditate. His 
first disciple was Govinda Das Baba, who became the first 
of 64 siddhas of the dharma. Mahima Gossain died in the 
year 1874 at Jorouda which later became the seat of the 
new religion! 58, < 

The Mahima dharma was easily spread among the 
peasant society throughout the nineteenth century by tne 
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Mahima sannyasis. They also constructed Tung? (monasteries 
and Ashrams in peasant scttlements to popularise the 
religion. 

The Sannyasis ‘of Mahima dharma travelled constantly 
from “village to village to beg not more than one meal from 
any household and they did not stay more than one night 
in any village!’?, They did not believe in caste, creed, and 
preached sathsangha gosthi (synod of clergies). A family 
man after conversion to Mahima dharma was allowed to 
become Alekha (unwritten) and to remain in his family% °, 

Bhima Bhoi, _ the poet soint of Mahima .dharma, has 
glorified this religion through his poems. His popular 
‘Chautisa’ and ‘bhajans’ are of great literary and spiritual 
value! ®, = 
” The monotony and obscurity of this religion was first 
broken on 1 March, 1881, when a group of Alckhas led by 
Dasaram, attacked the Jagannath Temple with na view to 
destroy the image of Lord Jagannath and thereby to quell the 
supremacy of the Jagannath cult. This attempt proved 
futile as the worshippers of Jagannath prevented these peasant 
cum Alekhas from entering into the temple. Io the scuffle 
that followed when Alekhas tried to force their way into 
the temple, Dasaram, the leader of the group was badly 
injured3®?, He later succumbed to the injuries, leaving his 
followers to face a trial in the court of law6®, 

The Mahima cult failed to embrace the whole of Orissa 
before the Jagannath cult with its strong value ‘system. 
However, its simple rituals and beliefs made it popular among 
a section of the peasantry? ®4, It became, however, a super- 
natural solace to the sufferings and healing balm to the 
oppressed but not a mystic answer to the socio-economic 
problems of the then Orissa! °, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


RESISTANCE MOVEMENTS IN THE 
NATIVE STATES OF ORISSA 


The nincteenth century witnessed about a flozen of 
sporadic peasant movements ( known as tribal unrests) in the 
native states of Orissa, run jinder the indirect rule of the 
British Raj. The nomentlatyre ‘notive states’ appligs toa 
group of twenty-four feudatory states, lying between 22034 
and 19°2° N and 82°32” and 87°11’ E and had a population 
of 3173395 pcople according to the census of 1901. They 
covered a vast area of 28,125 square miles. They were 
girdled on the north by the Central Provinces, districts of 
Ranchi, Singhbhum and Midnapur, on the cast by the three 
British districts of Orissa i.e., Puri, Balasore, Cuttack, on the 
gouth by Ganjam nnd Vizagapatnam of Madras’presidency and 
on west by Raipur and Raigarh states of Central provinces!. 
These states formed a succession of hill ranges rolling back- 
ward towards central India. Besides, the hills, the plain 
was fertile, watered by streams and rivers. The region 
was populated by the tribal cultivators and rural labourers. 
At the highest tier of the society were the Hindu peasantry 
constituting the main cultivator classe Below them *werte 
tribal peasantry who preferred to stay in the fastness of 
forests and hills, practised jhuming and podu shifting 
cultivation. They were „also food gatherers and hunters. 
Below them semi-aboriginal castes consisting of Pans, Domes, 
Khairas, earned their livelihood not as regular cultivators 
but as linkmen between the first two classes?. Thus the 
upper caste people were called haiwuas (marketmen) and those 
of the lower stratum were the Kalapethia (black skinned) 
aboriginals. 

The present study is on a dozen of tribal and peasant 
revolts which were actually resistauce movements of thé 
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peasantry against the administrative and political innovations 
introduced by the Raj in their traditional society which, as 
O’Malley puts it, ‘did most of them more harm than good’®. 

Among the native habitats the prominent tribes were the 
Kols, Kandhs, Bhuiyas, Gonds, Juangs, Oraons, Sanihals, 
Koyas, Kisans and Savars. The Kandhs were predominently 
found in-~ Baud, Duspullah, Angul and Nayagarh, the 
Savars in the states of Dhenkanal, Keonjhar and Pal-lahara 
and the Santhals mainly remained in Mayurbhanj state*. 
The’ Goands whose habitation wns Central Provinces were 
confined to the states of Patna and Kelahandi. ” The Bhuiyas 
were largely confined to Gangpur, Bonai, Keonjhar and 
Bamra states. Most primitive of the tribals, Juangs, 
remained in Keonjhar only’. The Oraon tribes of Chota- 
nagpur were found in Gangpur and Bonai states becouse of 
geographical propinguity of that tract with the Ranchi 
district’. The Koyas and Kisans lived in Sambalpur district 
and Gangpur state”. 

The middle stratum peasantry known as the Chasa 
composed the bulk of Oriya peasants but were not as 
prosperous as the Kurmi, Agaria and Kwltas considered as 
specialised cultivators for their skill in transplantation, 
scientific use of fertilizer, and water treatment for irrigation. 
The kings of native states, therefore, invited most of them 
to théir states from the neighbouring British districts giving 
them low rental property to enhance agricultural produce, 
to raise the income of their state, and to introduce innovation 
in their traditional mode of cultivation?. 

The historians opined that aboriginal tribes revolted for 
regaining their tribal entity and political freedom. This 
statement is misleading. The present study would reyeal 
that these tribes during the 15th century lost their separate 
identity within the vast mass of peasantry of Orissa with the 
emergence of the Ganga and Gajapati imperialism. With 
the decline of the Moghul rule the process of depensantisa- 
tien, or, more appropriately pauperisation, had started which 
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was accelerated with the British impact. The tribal peasant 
revolts were nothing but protest movements against this 
process of pauperisation. These movements had no chance of 
success against the superior military force of the Raj. Yet 
their leaders kept the flame burning by feeding the senti- 
ments of the tribals with the unattainable utopia of tribal 
exclusiveness in the vast agrarian economy of the then 
Orissa. ” 

The tribal history in Orissa underwent three stages of 
development. (1) In ¢h6 sixteenth century there was the 
process of intdgration of tribal inhabitants. within the large 
Hindu community of Orissa which is generally termed as the 
process of ‘Sanskritisation’. The decline of the Gupta empire 
led to the emergence of semi-autonomous tribal chieftains to 
fill in the vacuum in the countryside. This phenomena 
explains the formation of some tribal states. With the gain- 
ing of political power and right to ritual services of the 
Brahmins these tribal chieftains claimed themselves as the 
descendants of the Rajputs of north western India to sanctify 
the process of sanskritisation. In spite of these developments 
these chiefs maintained close ethnic links which helpect them 
to maintain their rank in tribal hierarchy and control their 
respective territories®?. n 

The second stage marks the peasantisation of the tribals 
with the expansion of the mechanism of cultivation and he 
process of Hinduisation. Since the sixteenth century there 
was constant interaction between the Hindu and the tribals. 
The tribal chiefs often charffpioned Hinduism and strove to 
encourage the tribals to reclaim land and to abopt new agri 
cultural technology of the plains. Throughout the Muslim 
and Maratha rule in Orissa this process of peasantisation and 
Hinduisation of the tribal society continued with the 
extension of rice cultivation as the staple food crop for the 
market economy. » 

With the introduction of the British rule in the 19th 
century started the third stage of development. For the first 
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PF 
time the introduction of the concept of private property in 
land came to them. This broke down the remnants of com- 
munal mode of production as shifting cultivation was 
forbiddenit. The demand for a larger market economy 
started the process of depeasantisation of the tribal peasantry 
with the greater demand for land rent-in cash and produce 
simultaneously 2, 

The present study reveals that the resistance movements 
of the tribals were protests against this market economy in 
order-to regain their never attainable .golden past, where no 
taxation, oppressive state machinery wags existentr This idea 
developed a feeling of separation and antagonism against the 
aliens called Dik in their society3?, The millenial dream 
for the revival of the rural heaven land was, however, common 
in every agricultural society during the period of transition. 
between feudalism and capitalismi*., Sometimes the remem- 
brance of mythical ‘golden age’ stimulated the peasants to 
strive for radical, restructuring of the society devoid of alien 
tax collectors, large land owners, and officinlsi°., But this 
utopian concept also included the idea of retaining fedual 
privileges of the chiefs within the tribal shells. They were 
not opposed to the Raj because they were alien white men nor 
because of their military superiority. The resistance move- 
ments were the outcome of a defensive posture taken by the 
trihals- against the state machinery which brought (1) 
immediate economic misery, (2) threatened the position of the 
chiefs of the tribal community, and, as such, the movements 
were directed against the process Gf modernisation of life-style 
threatening traditional values! ®. 

It is extremely difficult to trace the existence of tribal 
economy befo. e the sixteenth century when state formation of 
tribals was takic.g place due to paucity of historical data. The 
scholar has to rely on the popular beliefs and legends which 
relate how the tribals were pushed out of the plains to the 
inaccessible hills and developed exclusiveness. Even as these 
tribals took refuge in the jungle fastness they occasionally 
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welcomed the Hindu warrior chicfs of Orissa considering 
them as agents ordained by their gods. The tribals in course 
of time became dependent on these Oriya chicfs for their 
superior military skills who embraced tribal customs and gave 
them in return superior production mechanism and values for 
changing their traditienal life-style”. The tribals learnt 
agriculture, shifting cultivation, use of spade, ploughs. They 
developed irrigational dykes for modernised water treatment 
of plants. They learnt cultivation of oil seeds, turmeric and 
rice for the emerging market cconomy and this licralded, the 
dawn of the entry of outsiders who taught them new agricul- 
tural skill, use of new weapons to fight for their existence. 
With the formation of the states for tribals, the nomads 
learnt the technique of shifting cultivation, got a govern- 
ment, and a market place of their own for outside contact 
which was virtually closed when non-agricultural tribalism 
continued 

The fear of unknown nadir also haunted the mind of the 
‘tribals together with the golden picture of a blessed heaven 
which they began to attribute to the natural calamities, 
‘diseases, unnatural death to deities, dead ancestors and 
sorcery. To escape from these misfortunes they developed 
magico-religious rites administered by the tribal priests 
Janit8, These were further supplemented by oracular rites 
administered by Pahan, who was supposed to know the 
technique to cure diseases!?. The earth was now worshipped 
ns goddess in order to reap a rich harvest. The Khonds 
developed a strange » metlrod of worshipping Dharanipent 
({ mother earth ) by sacrificing human beings bought from 
outside their caste with the purpose of fertilization of the 
enrth and saving the crop from random havoc by the forces of 
nature °. The sacrifice was offered annually before the 
beginning of agricultural season to the earth goddess by a 
Jani, Pesini or a Rehury?3. The tribals accepted their advice 
blindly and could do nothing significant without consulting 
them??, The state formation also marked the penetration of 
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the Brahmins, the priest class to the new state. They were 
respected as god-sent for their great efficacy in chanting Sanskrit 
hymns. The tribals demonstrated their deference towards 
them by prohibiting the sacrifice of the Brahmin as meriah. 

With state formation in the pre-sixtcenth century tribal 
society the old tribal set up broke down a new social structure 
in terms of political power, economic interest on land, ritual 
status of the groups within the community came about. The 
new state as the cntalyst of Sanskritisation attracted variety 
of costes ranging from the Brahmin to the artisans to settle 
within the tribal society breaking down its extlusiveness?®. 
The historians writiog ou tribal revolts committed mistake 
when they gave an aura of exclusivenss to the tribal society 
and described this region in the nineteenth century as a 
‘terra incognita’ 2%, ° 


Studying the legends of the tribals concerning their state 
formation, origin of the earth, the gods and the kings with 
their origin in’ the solar and lunar systems, one is tempted 
to conclude that anthropomorphism gained new justification 
by the process of sanskritisation and that the whole tribal 
framework developed an undefined hierarchy with an outside 
prince often claiming descent from the Rajput clans of 
central India ond sanctified by his associate Brahmin priest. 
They acquired a Government which promised them a protec- 
tive shell ngaingt supernatural forces and an expanded aren 
of cultivable lands without internecine warfare. There also 
arose a friendly but exploitative merchant community for 
whom the cultivation of cash crops” and exploitation of 
forests was necessary to meet the demands of the newly 
emerged market economy. Tho tribals did not grudge the 
exploitative barter system and arbitrary fixation of commodity 
price. The Rajput myth tracing the ancestry of the tribals 
is a general phenomenon in eastern India which may not be 
acceptable as truth but definitely contains the truth about 
the Oriya and tribal acculturation and process of synthesis 
which continued till the sixteenth Century in Garjat Orissa. 
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The Ganga and Gajapati imperialism since the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was never resented by the tribal 
chiefs as these imperial kings were Hindns and fed the 
Oriya vanity that when the other parts of north India were 
being invaded by the Muslim rulers, Orissa was beyond their 
reach. They were conferred with feudal ranks of Dalpati, 
Besot, Khandaets and Dandapats with new landed estates 
which ensured private possession and ownership over landed 
estates. These kings introduced money economy on the 
basis of donation to the sovereigns but revenue in Cash was 
not unknown. Hindc imperialism unde- the banner of 
Jagannath cult offered them military career with adventure 
and material gain and possibility of earning booty as cattle 
and land, implements for promoting cultivation in their 
estatcs?°. Jn return the chiefs to prove their vassalage paid 
annual donation to the state in kind, offered free labour, and 
helped the sovereign in times of military adventure against 
another state. But tribal society, despite thése developments, 
could not expand its scope of contact with the wider market 
of the plain outside their isolated tribal state for selling 
their surplus agricultural and forest produce, thus devéloping 
a sense of suspicion against the system of unequal exchange 
practised by the Hindu merchant Dikwus coming from outside. 
The sense of alienation against the Dikws thus started with 
the beginning of the seventcenth century when Orissa‘passed 
on to the hands of Muslim rulers of Bengal. 

The Mughal and Maratha rule in Orissa completed the 
process of peasantisation of the tribals. The Moghul rulers 
introduced zxabi¢ system by which measurement of land was 
made and peskush was fixed on the money Value of land and 
payment in kind was merged into cash payments by the 
tillers of the soil. The kings, Besoi, Naik and other feudal 
tribal sardars as liaison agents between the peasant community 
and the Mughal Badshahtook the responsibility of cstablish-- 
ing markets ensuring safety of the merchant caravans. The 
chiefs asserted individual ownership over property with: 
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social, political, and religious leadership and ensured security 
of market places means of communication and other works of 
public utility for fhe welfare of the community and to 
enhance their tax paying capacity. During the declining 
days of the Moghul rule the process of pauperisation of the 
tillers of the soil started with the extension of rice cultivation 
as an exportable commodity and the shifting cultivation was 
in greater demand iu commensurate with the state demands 
for enhancement of land rent. The short Maratha rule 
between ,,1751 and 1803 showed the steep rise of the volume 
of taxation through invasions and plunders? ¢ 

But the state demanded payment of revenue in cash though 
payment of feudal dues in both produce and service remained 
unchanged. The tribal leaders increasingly passed on the 
incidence of taxation to the tillers of the soif and to the 
-daily labourers. The system of shifting cultivation aggravated 
the already worsening economic climate. This period marked 
“the popular resentment against the Dikwus. The extension of 
cultivation allured the rulers to impose a new scale of 
“taxation over the tillers. Moreover, the inequal barter system 

and arbitrary price fixation by the outside merchants ate way 
‘the already generated saving capacity of the people. This 
complex socio-economic development resulted iv tribal conflict 
‘against the Dikus who were despised as aliens and vanguards 
of corvuption through money transaction and manoeuvred 
‘money-lending as a2 drainage channel of the suephue of the 
-community. 

Against this socio-economic crisis esCape route was found 
‘out in two directions : First, through internecine warfare 
among the tribal states for bringing more land under cultiva- 
‘tion. The calendar of persian correspondence and the British 
records despatched from Orissa are full of reports about the 
internecine warfare among the Garjat chiefs and invariably 
they plundered booty of neighbours, like gattle, grain and 
even women folk for extensing their means of production?”". 
The second escape route against the excessive sgtate 
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demands and that of the merchant money-lenders Was defen- 
sive, working through religious rituals of Mariah and buffallo 
sacrifices? ®. The female infanticide and other superstitious 
practices gained ground in popular mind as the pricsts and 
tribal leaders depended more on donation in produce from the 
community and were anxious to keep their leadership in tact 
on the face of natural calamities. Increasingly new cults 
magic and rituals were sanctified as typical examples of 
defensive mechanism of the tribal community against 
unexplained man made exploitation coupled with nature’s 
vegaries on their self-contained but stagnant life style. There 
wag also a third defensive device, under the guise of 
continuous military preparedness to resist the money exploita- 
tion and daylight plunder of Maratha bargis and neighbouring 
militia of the tribal leaders always ready to plunder the half 
ripened harvest®?. Invariably before the beginning of the 
crop cutting season the tribal peasantry harvested their own 
crops, took refuge in the inaccessible hills and forest fastness 
and launched for plunder of the harvest, cattle, cultivable 
implements of their unprepared neighbours. In these 
internecine warfare superior military machine succeeded very 
often by carrying on economic devastation of his neighbouring 
community. Thus when the British conquest in 1803 took 
place, these tribal chiefs accepted ungrudgingly the superior 
military might of the Raj as the leadership of the tribal 
peasantry was helpless to protect their very existence against 
the plundering hordes of their neighbours. 

The beginning ® the” nineteenth century marked the 
helplessness of the traditional leardership before the superior 
military power of the British Raj, with its clear cut policy of 
establishment of a mercantile domain. The early years of 
their rule showed the hesitant policy decisions and conflicts 
within the three tiers of rulers at local level, at Cuttack, and 
at, Calcutta, and frequent military operations were undertaken, 
{0 suppress leaders of the resistance movements. The seats 
of government at distant Calcutta and London failed to give- 
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prompt solution to local problems and on the plea of laissez 
faire proved unable to check the inevitable trend of pauperi- 
sation and depeasantisation of the peasantised tribal community 
groaning under financial burdens inherited from the Maratha 
regime in the late eighteenth century. No doubt the settlement 
with traditional Rajas for payment of revenue in cash, intro- 
duction of an elaborate market economy with the withdrawal 
of cowrie currency and introduction of minted coin, the 
British judicial system and modernisation measures like 
educatiop, urbanisation, reform in the administration, brought 
about socio-economic changes in the «peasant Society. But 
in some states the Rajas refused to accept enhanced land 
revenue settlements as the total cultivable property of the 
state was unable to yield additional financial burdens and as 
the Rajas were anxious not to touch the feudal privileges of 
the sardars. This was the period between 1845-1858, when 
Lord Dalhousie’s doctrine of lapse and annexation wag in the 
air. The rulers of Angul, Banki and Sambalpur were deposed 
ns they protested against the annexationist policy of the Raj. 
The Oriya middle-man coming from the coastal belt 
collabgrated with the British military machine promised them 
new career in the ‘wild west’. Thus, when the Raja of Angul 
rejected the British policy of modernisation on the plea that 
he was above the rule of law and as such "was not amenable 
to British taxation and judicial system he was deposed. 

On the other hand, some feudal Rajas like those of 
Mayurbhanj, Bamra, and Khariar, tacitly accepted the 
modernisation measures introduced’ by thie Raj. They accepted 
new revenue settlements and ag such imposed new taxation on 
the peasantry already groaning under the financial burdens 
and feudal obligations. They supported the British educa- 
tional policy and liberally donated for educational develop- 
ments in the coastal region. They adopted new economic 
measures like construction of ‘ roads, canals and beautified 
their capitals which were in no way radical to ameliorate the 
congition of the peasantry. They reformed the army, police. 
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jail, judicial systems, and administration with the hglp of the 
educated middleclass inviting them from the coastal regions. 
The Bamanghati episode was a typical example of the reform 
measures undertaken by the Raja of Mayurbhanj in one of 
his pargana. The reforms of Raja of Khariar would amplify 
how these native rulers supported the British Raj against the 
tribal unrests and peasant resistance movements for gaining 
titles and for favour of reduction in assessment, Many of 
them actively acted as catalytic agents of westernism and 
urbanism but could not revolutionise the agrarian economy?2°, 
Many of them°invested money outside Orissasin the twontieth 
century when their attempts to introduce commercial agricul- 
ture in their own native states failed. Some of the rulers 
were replaced by others who received western education under 
the protective wings of the J2aj. Like the Raja of Keonjhar, 
many of them refused to accept the British legal system and 
centralised Government. Some of them supported the tribal 
unrests like those of Angul and Dhenkanal andultimately they 
were deposed. Their successors had t0 accept the process 
of modernism and the British legal system imposed on them. 
In this way the upper stratum of the tribal society in the 
tribal states fell completely in lieu with the process of 
modernisation which started with the introduction of Pox: 
Britannica. Those who did not were forcibly made to do so. 
But modernisation, as has been discussed already in tie 
preceding chapters, accelerated rather than amiliorating the 
process of pauperisation which had set in since the sixteenth 
century. The upper stratum of tribal society embracing 
westernisation, did not and could not have stood for checking 
pauperisation. Failing to get any succour from this section 
of the community, the groaning pensantry looked to the 
middle stratum of ruling hierarchy for leadership for resisting 
the colonial exploitation. The traditional leadership in the 
middle stratum of nBesoi, Naik and Jani was itself facing a 
serious threat in the gocjal, economic and religious fronts. 
On the social front they were afraid of loss of their religip- 
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social prostige and feudal previleges because of the penceful 
but slow encroachment of the aliens, both internal and external, 
into their domains? 3. The dewans like Fakir Mohan Senapati 
and Bichitrananda Das praised the British system and despised 
the traditional leadership as uncivilised. The threat to 
their social dislocation was further aggravated when their 
police power and the power to collect rent from the tribal 
peasants were taken away. With the introduction of revenue 
settlement the middle stratum .lost their tax-free jageers, the 
privilese of collection of «bwabs in Kind merged with taxation 
in cash. This not only denigrated their social status but nlso 
threatened their economic scarcity. The abolition of the 
Meriah sacrifice eliminated the illicit trade of human traffic 
carried on by the Pans and ended the financial gain of Dehury 
and Jant, their official priests. The Raj instead of checking 
unequal trade practices of merchants and traders turned into 
their beneficiaries. The control of the market by the Dik, 
diminished the. profit of the traditional leaders. The Diku 
also took possession of the land of village gentry as it happened 
in Kalabandi after 1860s. These socio-economic changes 
affected the position )%f the middle stratum in the peasant 
tribal society and mrde them indignapnt??. 

The middle stratum leadership also, for the first timo, 
experienced a religious alienation at the introduction of the 
rule of the R2aj22. They lost their magical and ritualistic 
prerogatives. Their deep seated beliefs like wardipg off the 
supernatural evils by different magico-religious practices were 
challenged and criticized by the British agents. Even interna} 
Dikns like educted atribals, converted into Christianity, left 
no stone unturned to devalue their ‘magico-religious practices 
which had forged the tribal and peasant society together in n 
strong bond®*. So when revolts led by the traditional Rajas 
occurred with the avowed intention to regain the throne, this 
middle stratum of traditional leaders came forward to support 
them on tite fond hope of regaining their lost privileges rent 
Jageer lands police duties and power to collect rents. 
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The resistance movement became popular in the lower 
stratum of cultivators of the tribal society because’ of various 
factors. The fear of unknown evils dominated the mind of 
the peasants. The apprehension that if the existing religious 
rites were abolished they would be unable to check the natural 
calamities. This compelled them to obey the dictates of 
traditional leaders like Chakra Besoi. Even though the burden 
of taxation largely fell on the gentry whose rent-free lands 
were confiscated yet the peasantry, cependent on share 
cropping and daily wage, also felt the incidence of taxation. 
The process of traditional mode of shifting cultivation called 
Podw or Jhuming was prohibited by new forest laws to check 
denudation and to restrict expansion of fallow lands. In 
addition, the kings of the native states, lite Mayurbhanj, 
turned to f¢rest produce as a source of revenue and also asked 
the tribals to make the toila land permanently cultivable. 
This restriction bred unrest among the tribals. Their economic 
distress caused by these factors was agrravated by vagaries of 
nature, rise in the price of essential commodities, and by new 
taxes like Handia tix, house tax, and school cess. Rise in 
Prices of essential commodities was not helpful cither *o the 
wage earners or the share-croppers. “Price rise helped only 
that class of peasantry who were not directly tillers of the 
soil but had surplus saving capacity. The poor peasantry had 
no specific market choice but had to sell its product.to -the 
merchants and traders of the plane at arbitrary prices on barter 
system, thereby incurring losses in the process. These mechanics 
of market economy and thes4rceady crippling poverty made the 
peasant tribal society corfiplex. It dragged them into the vicious 
net of the rapacious usurers who easily spread their network 
demanding exorbitant of interest3 ®. The lower stratum of the 
peasantry, captives of growing wants and taste for consumer 
durables, became easy victims of money-lenders. The arbitrary 
rise in prices forced them to mortgage their holdings never to 
recover even after redemption of debt. To escape from being 
bonded labours they supported the resistance movements. 
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The kings of Duspullah, Baud Nayagarh who did not toe 
the line of westernisation could not do anything to improve 
agricultural yield and redeem the peasantry because their 
resources were eaten up by the increased expenditure on the 
tax-collecting agency apd the unproductive but necessary 
expenditure for retaining their Gaddt. On the other hand 
the kings of Mayurbhanj and Bamra went in for modernisation 
and westernisation in the form of scientific farming, establish- 
ment of scliools, administrative reforms, reforms in police, 
judiciary, and jails. But these measures in no way helped 
the growth of capitalist farming begause without agrarian 
prosperity these measures were hollow. Sothe lower stratum 
of peasantry supported their traditional leaders for restoration 
of tribal traditions like election of Sardars, privilege to 
coronate kings and payment of cess in kind. 4 

Several factors were responsible for the pauperisation and 
the seething discontent in the lower stratum of tribal 
peasantry. These can be tabulated as follows (a) resump- 
tion of non-revenue paying land ; (b) conversion of produce 
rent into money rent ; (c) increasing number or cases of 
mortgage by conditional sale; (d) survey and settlement 
operations giving rise to rampant corruption and manipulation 
of surveyors and amins ; (e) inviting of superior class of 
cultivators like Kulta, Kurmi, Sud and Agaria by kings to 
cukivete ; (£) The modernisation measures of Government 
officials threatening their social prestige and existence, React- 
ing adversly to these the tribals fought to defend theft ritual 
practices and demanded the 1୪jal ef lost glory and old 
property rights on land which were regarded to them as links 
with their ancestors?7, 

The tribal peasant unrest was wide spread and popular as 
it affected the economic interests and political existence of 
the two major sections of the peasantry, namely the middle and 
the lower strata. But the new class of property owners coming 
from outside the peasant gocicty as usurers, traders and 
corrupted officials remained outside the five of peasant unrests 
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5 
and collaborated with the British administrative machinery to 
quell the resistance movements. This apathy of the Propertied 
class of pensantry the zeal of the native elite middle class 
to introduce modernisation measures, and the superior military 
might of the Raj were sure to frustrate the peasant revolts. 
The unrests not only osfailed politically they also failed to 
achieve any lasting effects on the agrarian economy due to its 
inherent contradictions. First, the movements’ remained 
largely localise and unstable in nature because the middle 
class with their leaning,for western values did not support 
them. They denounced the tribal religious rites like” mariah 
sacrifice were suspicious of tribal parochialism and wanted to 
bring about reform in the British line to revive the golden 
past of greater Orissa as depicted in contemporary literature. 
Second, in mmny cases the traditional tribal sardars, village 
headmen, Muthadar and Besoi supported the British to stop 
the anarchy due to military conflicts with neighbours before 
the harvesting season. They participated ,in the survey 
and settlements to defend their privileges. Third, though 
they opposed modernisation may traditional pensant leaders 
wanted agricultural innovations after the famine «years. 
In actuality these protest movements were defensive in 
character aiming at the protection of théir values and ritual- 
istic traditional leadership. Fourth, the rulers were divided 
on these movements. While some supported the ,tribal 
leaders for fear of being ostracised by their tribals others did 
not. THey introduced reform measures to save surplus income 
in the shape of further jnves##ble capital. But their aim was 
to revive feudal privileges for a erude form of capital forma- 
tion, through usury, taxation and unequal trade collaboration. 
They spent the surplus on non-productive socio-religious 
rites for earning name in the elite circle. They had no clear 
vision for the revival of the mythical golden past based on 
agricultural prosperity of the kingdom. 

‘For organising these movements different customary 
methods were adopted for sending out news of disaffection 
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with a call for social discipline and unity among them. A 
branch of tree was sent as 2 message of revolt. In some cases 
knotted rope or cord tied with charcoal and arrow served the 
purpose. Beating the mnagara (drum ) before the tribal 
settlements was also a signal of a combination against autho- 
rity. The peasants also held meetings°to chalk out plans for 
the revolt, collected funds to purchase weapons, sent petitions 
to the Commissioners and Lt. Governors of Bengal against 
oppressive Rajah and officials. They started depredations 
by sending their families to deep forests with reserve grains. 
But they could never put up united efforts aginst the Raj and 
hence the movements could not last long because of lack of 
organisation under able leadership. The movements were no 
doubt sporadic. They could not stir the peasants to action. 
The leaders failed to mobilise crusaders to combat the coloni. ! 
exploitation of the Raj. 


The important features of the resistance movements 

From the foregoing discussion on the resistance movement 
during the nineteenth century some common features in all 
of them emerged. They are as follows 

a) The movements were primarily carried out by the 
peasants. The tribals who provided the main body of 
the rebels were peasantised section. Though they were 

~ laid by such intermediaries of the administration as 
gsardars, village headmen, sarbarakars etc. the peasants 
actually formed the main body of the rebellion. 

b) The rebellions were a rézult of increased taxes and 
cesses coupled with the fall in agricultural returns 
due to successive natural calamities. 

¢) The rebellion was fought between the rebels and the 
British Government only in those places where the 
area came under direct British administration. But 
in the Tributary Mahals it was betyveen the Raja and 
the rebels and the British Government in those cases 
enjoyed the privilege position of arbitrator. 
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d) All these movements failed with their political ends 

as well as economic ends. 

Noting these common features 2a few conclusion can be 
arrived at which well proved the hypothesis with which this 
dissertation had started with a view to maximising the 
revenue from the land the British Government imposed heavy 
taxes that the peasantry came to find agricultural pursuit an 
unprofitable prepositions. As alternative sources of livelihood 
they had nothing else to turn to. Even the tribals who could 
depend on the forests ™were deprived of doing so. Thus, the 
peasants were pushed £0 this difficult cor ner where they had 
to pursue agriculture except by evading taxes or rebelling 
against them. Under such condition, naturally they did not 
nnodertake to reclaim waste land nor did they welcomed the 
modernisatioh measures introduced in agriculture by the 
British. Most pitiable was the position of the Rajas. The 
British collected heavy land taxes from them leaving them to 
gollect the same in turn of from the peasants. Consequently, 
they had to suffer the uprobrium of tyranical and arbitrary 
administration from the peasants and also pay the costs of the 
British military operations to suppress rebellions. 

The movements originated with tne avowed community 
purpose of a better economic deal. As tBey capitulated before 
the gnperior military might of the British, they also were 
defeated in their economic purpose. In none of the settlgmepts 
of the disputes there was any reduction in the earning of the 
British “Government where any concession was given to the 
rebelling peasants, thenburdes, was passed on to the Rajas, 
the British collecting a hNindsome fine from the Rajas in the 
bargain. This process that consequent on these movement 
there was no abatement in the British Government’s policy of 
maximisation of revenue from the lands. It also proves that the 
British showed no interst in stabilising the torturing agrarian 
ceonomy by supplementing it with such other mensures as 
industrialisation, diversification of the cconomy or commercia- 
lisation of agriculture through modernisation and tax relief. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ORISSA— 
AN ASPECT OF REGENERATION 


The modern historians writing on the nincteenth century 
Orissa accept three premises to define the nature-9f moderni- 
sation and the role of the emerging middle class for the socio- 
cultural regeneration of the region (i) that modernisation 
started in Qrissa with the introduction of British rule in 
1803* ; (ii) that the clite middle class whG emerged during 
this period was different from the middlemen in the administra- 
tion and trade during the Mughal and the Maratha regimes 
and this middle class educated in the'woestern pattern played a 
leading part for ushering in an age of Renaissance in Orissa? 


ture and industry leading to heavy pressure on land, decline 
of traditional village based industries, and pauperisation of 
the tillers of the soil. There was paucity of capital formation 
nnd therefore less industrialisation. In this regard even the 
new middle class could not help owirg to its inherent con- 
tradictions?®. The present study aims at probing into the 
veracity of the contentions and at finding possible inter- 
relation among them. The contentions of these historians are 
based on one genetic framework of thought and is “related 
with tlre question as to when did modernisation begin in 
Orissa. To auswer this question these historians have drawn 
a parallel between the European Renaissance and the Orissap 
Rennissance. On this hypothesis they have stated that with 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453 fundamental changes came 
about in the social, political, religious, economic and thinking 
levels in European life. It led to the formation of nation 
states reform in catholicism removing much of its archaism, 
exploration of distant lands bringing in raw materials to thé 
industrial establishments of Europe, industrialisation, and 
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above all the rise of a new rational approach to life called 
humanism. These community life coapled with humanism 
ushered in the new,cra described as the Renaissance. These 
historians suppose that much the same thing happened in case 
of Orissa with the British conquest in 1803. 

For analysing the case of Orissa the scholar is tempted 
to study the Bengali historiography which enunciated that the 
process of modernisation in Bengal started with the spread of 
English education after the passing of Charter Act, 1813. It 
facilisated spending of one lakh of srupees for educational 
developments. To.them coming of Ram, Mohan R6éy to Calcutta 
in 1815 marks the emergence of a new awareness for changing 
life style of the urban people termed as the Bhadralok class®. 
This elite middle class exposed the evils of the Hindu religion 
characterised by traditionalism and superstitution, enden- 
voured to enrich the Bengali literature and preached religious 
revivalism through the Brahmo Samaj. They stimulated the 
idea of nationalism through political associations and demand- 
ing industrialisation in Bengal. This phenomenon is termed 
as Renaissance in Bengal’. 

Arother question comes to the mind whether these develop- 
ments were conpected with the modernisation imposed by the 
foreign rulers or was the fruit of modernity—n response from 
within the traditional socicty owing to the challenge from 
the rising tide of merchant capitalism which had its impact 
in East Asia typified by the industrial developments in Japan 
after the Meiji restoration. The Russian Marxist historians 
like Chikerov and V. I. Pavlov Bbélieved that the middle class 
came to the forefront even before the germination of industrial 
capitalism in India. This class under the impact of the 
British colonial rule was stultified but nevertheless maintained 
the features of feudalism. The British policy of laissez faire 
and her market economy hindered the process of capital 

formation in South Asia exemplified in the slow growth of 
industrialisation in India which in the ultimate analysis failed 
to absorb disguised unemployment in the villages put pressure 
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on lind as they only means of subsistence and hence the crisis 
in the nincteenth century agrarian economy. But the 
regenerative aspect of the British rule is obviously left 
unnoticed by these Marxist historians®. 

The present study, however, reveals that the impact of the 
British rule in Orissa had its positive aspects (A) The 
British rule brought about a new educated and dagile middle 
class in the social surface from within the traditional feudal 
society as an agent of modernjsation and as such a comenting 
force of the Raj in “Orissa ; (B) It introducede western 
education on the traditional educational framework stimula- 
ting a spirit of free enquiry for discovering a golden past 
which called for an economic regeneration of the decaying 
province. This spirit of free enquiry was typified by the. 
imbibing of the western spirit of humanism, egaliterianism, 
and secularism ; (C) The British rulers also accelerated the 
process of the end of medievalism nnd started the process of 
modernism in various spheres of life. ® 

Modernisation in Orissan life in the nineteenth century 
is evidenced by the various measures which the newly emerged 
middle class urged upon their new rulers to undertake: It is 
also evident in the intellectual atmosphere by this middle 
class. They stimulated the awareness for the right of self- 
determination and freedom to develop Oriya culture, to form 
political associations to save the Oriya language from “the 
language guillotine and sharpened a demand for reconstitution 
of Orissa by amalgamating all the Oriya speaking tracts 
under one administrative uit.” They helped to develop pp 
respect for the rule of law through introduction of the 
western legal system®. The middle class strove for the modern 
economic activities like construction of irrigation and 
embankment projects for an agricultural regeneration and 
construction of roads, railways to end the geographical isola- 
tion of the provinte, The construction of roads opened tc 
them an easy access to Calcutta for higher studies and to 
develop social contact with the intellectuals of diffexent 
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provinces?. But particularly noticeable is the fact ‘that 
among things done by the middle class and the things they 
urged upon the British Government to do, there was no definite 
economic programme to regenerate the decaying economy nor 
was there uny clear nwareness about the causes of the 
economic decay. Thus the middle class developed a vague 
socio-economic programme for its socio-regeneration and 
collaborated with the Raj to eliminate the alarming poverty 
and famines which often threatened Orissa! ©. 

Itis.an old fashioned theory to, blame the British rule for 
the agrarian crisis Though the colonial interests of the Raj 
created a vicious cycle of misery, nonetheless, the vagaries of 
nature and continuous degeneration of the socio-economic 
institutions since the Muslim rule in the sixteenth century had 
their contributory shares. Despite the crisis in the agrarian 
sector, the rule of the Comyany’s Government and then of the 
Crown after 1857 had a positive aspect in the regeneration of 
‘Orissa, which may be termed as Ranaissance. 

In the above three prepositions it is evident that the 

‘emergence of the middle class acted as a catalyst for the 
modertisation in Orissa. But due to paucity of data it is 
indeed imposssible to fathom the size of this class, their class 
interest, income group to which they belonged, and their 
percentage in the total population. Here a methodology may 
beradopted from contemporary Oriya literature to ascertain 
their type of ancestry, concentration of habitation, caste, 
annual income brackets, educational attainments. profession 
nnd their ideas for socio-politi&Rl ard cconomic regenera- 
“zion of the province. The data collected from contemporary 
literature, newspapers, and archival records have been 
systematically analysed keeping the total size of the 
population between 1571 and 1901 in view. An estimate of 
college graduates, made by Utkal Dipika in different issues, 
show how the Oriya intelligentia constituted the microscopic 
minority within a period of fifty years during the 19th 
cenfury. 
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¢ Table No. 91 
Hstimate of educated elits in Orissa l 
1. Pleaders 14 ( non B.Ls ) 
2. Deputy Collectors 13 Percentage 
3. Teachers . 21 1. Lawyers 371% 
4. Clericals 183 2. Govt. service- 
5B. Professor 1 holders ° 21% 
6. Munshiff 1 3. Teachers and 
7. Inspector of schools 1 education officers 26% 
S. Sub-Inspector of £, Dead & not 2 ” 
schools 3 traceable 10% 
9. Not traceable B 
10. Dead 3) 
11. No. of B.Ls. 23 
100 


(Source Utkal Dipika, 24 August 1901 and many other 
issues ) § 

The percentage of caste group, locality of birth, educa- 

tional qualifications and income group by a process of random 

sampling of 25 literary persons in 19th®century Orissa reveal 


the following facts 

A. Caste group B. Locality 

1. Brahmin 39% 1. Balasore FR 11% 

2. Kayastha & Karana 33% 2. Cuttack 28% 

3. Lower castes 28% 3. Puri 50% 

C. Academic atisinments 2 4. Garjat 11% 
& Income group i 

1. Non Matric 17% 1. Rs. 50 p.m. 22% 

2. Matric-non B.A. 44% 2. Rs. 100 p.m. 22% 

3. B.A. nnd above 39% 893. Rs. 150-200 p.m. 839% 


4. Rs. 200 above p.m. 171% 


( Source: Biordatn of 25 literary persons from different 
” printed books selected at random on the basis 
of availability ) 
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From the table it would be found that these selected 
literateurs with their social activities served within the 
categories of teachers, lawyers, government assistants, 
magazine editors and dewans in the native states 13. Most of 
them came out either from the traditional elite class 
(Brahmans or feudal landed magnets (, Khatriyas, Paiks, and 
Karans). These two classes in the colonial rule were compelled 
by socio-economic changes to adjust themselves to the 
emerging middle class but they failed to shed their old social 
heritage and traditional backward looking pull. Thus the 
middle élass in Orissa belonging to’ the upper ceagte could not 
but suffer from jinherent contradictions. They wanted to 
modernise their socio-political institutions to collaborate 
with the British Raj for the efficient administration of Orissa 
but they could never forget their past heritage. Thus through 
reform movements they longed to discover the golden past, 2 
never attainable utopia. This inner contradiction of the middle 
class for their anxiety to identify their class interest with the 
heaven land at Europe, which they could not reach, and the 
utopia of the past generations, which they could not attain, 
ultimately failed to elicit from them any pragmatic economic 
programme for the economic prosperity and regeneration of 
Orissa despite exploitation of the British Raj. The middle 
class fought for the survival of the Oriya language and for 
the amalgamation of the Oriya speaking tracts of the neigh- 
bouring provinces for a consolidated market cconomy and 
had demanded socio-economic developments for the rogenera- 
tion of their agricultural sector. a JFheir double personality and 
social position forced them to live én the urban areas while 
themselves without any rural base, invested their surplus 
income for purchasing land in the villages. Consequently 
the peasants in their resistance movement could not enlist 
their sujport and leadership. 

The middle class even denounced the peasant revolts as 

‘sinister feudal uprisings of some misguided elements agaihst 
the Raj. This middle class also suffers from the inner conflict 
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among themselves as Brahman, Karan, and Kayastha, Samitis 
were formed to implement various socio-economic programmes 
in their respective communities ®. As leaders of their own 
communities they gave priority for implementing welfare 
measures for their own community*?. The English educated 
lawyers had economic®* intcrests and mutual interdependence 
with the landed gentry and defended their landed interests in 
the courts of law prejudicial to the interests of the poor 
peasantry. 

These prominent Victorians failgd to achieve mass educa- 
tion and failed to set up even a few industries for their caste 
rigidity, parochial outlook, lack of capital formation and 
because of organic disunity in their own ranks. The first 
venture ‘Utkal Tenncry’ of Madhusudan Das, the grand old 
man of Orissh, failed partly for financial stringency and partly 
due to the unwillingness of the fellow members of his class 
to invest capital and service in iti*. The population of 
Orissa rose from 3608156 to 4981842 betweene 1871 to 1901, 
the middle class still remaining confined to a microscopic 
minority!®. 

The features of the eultural regeneration of Orissa Can be 
classified into the following categories to draw out the 
contents of the so-called Renaissance or regenerative forces. 
The establishment of colonial rule developed a spirit of free 
enquiry among the middle classe They accepted the western 
more of humanism, egaliterianism and secularism and 
challenged the old Brahmanical values. They indulged in 
humanisation of deities legaiids from the classical literature, 
and amalgamated them with their new outlook of life. Thé 
institutionalised individual no longer figured in their 
writings. The witers like Fakir Mohan Senapati showed keen 
interest in the common man and his novel Chhaman Atha 
Guntha gives a graphic account of sufferings of a peasant in 
the hands of a rapxrcious moneylender, Mangaraj, who takes 
advantage of the new legal system to grab his lands®%., This 
middle class effected the destruction of traditional apd 
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religious orthodoxy and waged a crusade against blind kbgliefs 
and superstitutions to prepare for the advent of a liberal 
socicty. They advocated before the people truth which would 
make them brave and provide incentive to work for the 
development of the province”. This advocacy later became 
a plea for the revival of pure Dharme to check social evils 
and corruption in the society!8, Their contact with western 
humanitarianism caused in them a crisis of faith which led 
them to embrace the Brahmo movement and created a sense of 
nlieration towards Christianity. Prominent intellectuals liko 
Madhusudan Rao and Madhusudan Das were converted to 
Brahmo and Christianity respectively*?, Despite these 
developments traditionalism persisted which hindered their 
° longing for intellectual freedom to take radical steps to break 
the bondage of the past. In order to stimulate a feeling of 
nationalism this middle class reminded the pcople of an 
unhistortcal mythical past of Orissa when the land was once 
prosperous with its legendary flourishing oceanic trade and 
colonics in the distant far eastern countries® °, Their appeal 
to the utopian past urged the people of Orissa to work concer- 
tedly to revive the prosperity of the past®i3. Poet Radhapath 
Ray painted the past under a modern settings, emphasised the 
need for the spread of western education in Orissa to compete 
with the industrial developments of Bengal and far awa- 
kening national consciousness. Many of them assisted the 
Rajas of the native stntes of Orissa to establish schools in 
their own estates®2. Due to their initiative Ravenshatw College 
28 established?8. Moreover if prefessional life the intel- 
lectuals like Radhanath Ray, Madhusudan Rao, and Nanda 
Keshore Bala were teachers and inspectors of schools. But 
many of them supported the traditional system of education 
and occasionally blamed the western education for making 
people radical and for keeping them under perpetual subjec- 
tion of the British rule®*. The dawn ofe creative literature 
and learning started in Orissa after the famine of 1866 ‘ith 
the so-called language agitation to develop the Oriya language 
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when the Bengali language was attempted to be’ imposed ag 
the medium of instruction. This language agitation under 
the ncges of the elite section of the middle class might have 
had the economic aspect of securing more jobs for the Oriyas. 
The first generation of writers like Jagmohan Lala, Ram- 
shankar Ray, Gopal Ballav Das inspired Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, Radhanath Ray and Madhusudan Rao to take to 
writings. Towards the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
a host of young writers in prose and poctry revitalised 
the Oriya literature? . pi 
This middle class had atso playéd a pivotal role for social 
evils like child marriage, dowry system, old men marrying 
young brides, bonded labour, casteism and appealed to the 
people to cast the evils aside?¢. They wanted to reform the 
social evilse through sarcasm and trenchant satire in their 
writings. But they were neither radical thinkers nor they 
could advocate radical social change for fear of tumult and 
a mass upsurage. Acting as Managers and Dewans they 
influenced the native rulers for slow and gradual social 
change and reform of administration on western line but 
successfully abolished some economic evils like illegal taxation 
and bonded labour to save the poor pedsants to some extent? ? 
They extolled the Garjat kings for effecting successful 
modernisation of their states?8. Under their influence the 
Garjat rulers joined the soci-cultural activities by ,confri- 
buting money for setting up schools and colleges and to back 
politica? associations like Utkal Sammilani®?. Different 
eultural, social and jgolitie:A associations were founded by 
them. Madhusudan Das was the first man to establish Utke 
Ullasini Sabha and Utkala Sabha in 1860°°. The success 
of these organisations led to the formation of Orissa associne 
tion. Brahmo Samiti, and Utkal Sammilani which became the 
mouthpieces of the elites in their efforts to amalgamate the 
vivisected Orissa ,and to promote in Orissa development 
of ‘trade, industry, communication, and education®®. They 
remained loyal to the Raj which according to them brought 
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sea of chatges and end of medieval anarchy. The regencra- 
tion of village economy remained one of the programmes of 
the middle class. As typical absentee landlords, their efforts 
to revive the village based indutstries utterly failed for 
paucity of ndequate capital investment while urban indus- 
trialisation also failed under socio-political constraints of the 
solonijal rule. But they were mindful to develop an indus- 
trial infrastructure by their vociferous demands for the 
construction of railways, roads, and irrigation projects, 
establishment of technical schools?2. In order to protect the 
forest*+rycealth from denudation nnd cattle from suffering mal- 
treatment and ~malnuitrition they” advised “the peasants, 
quoting from religious scriptures, to worship both®3. But 
the pool of traditionalism coupled with vagaries of nature 
dashed their hopes to the ground for the modernised economic 
regeneration of the land in line with their hopes. 

In the first half of the 20th century language agitation, 
political associations and economic programme for the uplift- 
ment of rural Orissa encouraged them to fight with resilient 
optimism for the amalgamation of the Oriya speaking tracts 
and for opening up new avenues for the Orissan culture and 
Orissan products and to utilise the surplus labour in indus- 
tries and government services? *, There were some socio- 
political constraints which impeded the middle class in 
bringing about radical transformation in the socio-economic 
frametork of Orissa nnd this explains the very underdeveloped 
character of the emerging capitalist economy. It also hindered 
the development of potentiality for social leadership of the 

middle class. These constraints may be listed as follows. 

First, the middle class did not provide leadership to the 
peasant. They could neither identify them with the class 
interest of the peasantry nor could strive for capital formation 
for an industrial Orissa because of their dual character and 
social position. Consequently the peasants of Orissa looked 
to the upper and middle stratum of their propertied secial 
framework to get the benefit of their leadership. This old 
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aristrocracy remained dominant in the peasant society and 
overshadowed the influence of the middle class in the rural 
areas? ’. Second, many native rajas, so long beyond the spell 
‘of economic programme for westernisation and modernisation, 
now adopted different measures for developing resources of their 
states. Third, most of the native rajas, except Bamra, Mayur-_ 
bhanj and Keonjhar made no effort for a political interlink 
with the emerging middle class of the Moghulbnndi region. 

On the other hand middle class suffered from some inherent 
self-defeating contradictions. * They accepted modernisation 
in the Western line but could not develop an outlook similar 
to the middle class to the Victorian England?® Living 
predominantly in a tradition bound agrarisn society they 
developed a split personality. On the plane of consciousness 
they posed sthemsclves ns westernised but in the emotional 
plane they remained attached to the traditional values?37. 
They could ncither break themselves away from their feudal 
inheritance nor could identify themselves with the heaven 
lnnd of England to which their masters belonged and which 
they could not reach. They emphasised the spread of verna- 
eular education in the villages while for them who lived in 
the urban arens they preferred English education spread by 
Christian Missionaries as only oa few rurfil people conld afford 
to come to the towns for the annglo-vernacular education. 
The fear of tumult haunted them. They advocated slow hut 
gradual reform which characterised the class interests of the 
Deroxiams of Bengal38. It was this attitude which made 
them loyal to the Raj apd apathelic to the peasant movements 
in the Garjat mahals3%’ They developed an firm belief i 
the regenerative spirit of Pax Britanica and ignored the 
exploitative aspect of the British rule. Their material 
ambition made them corrupt and litigant*%, They could not 
develop entrepreneurship for lack of capital formation due to 
their meagre income as their Bengalee counterparts and the 
Parsi community had done to exterminate poverty from the 
peasant society. 
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But the criticism levelled against the middle class for 
its failure to accelerate the growth in the agrarian and indus- 
trial sectors is not justified due to the following factors (i) 
There was slow-growth of the middle class potentiality 
because of the colonial character of the market economy 
leading to total drainage of wealth. For survival the middle 
class had to remain loyal to the Raj and stood for the pro- 
gramme of westernisation ; (ii) The British policy of deindus- 
trialisation coupled with her laissex-faire policy hampered 
rapid capital formation. The Raj did not encourage 
indigenous entrepreneurship during 19th ceutury by granting 
liberal lonns fcr setting up of industries. It had rather 
imposed excise discrimination, restricted money circulation 
and did not check rising price which paralysed the saving 
capacity of the middle class. This middle cj}ass also could 
not accelerate the process of industrialisation because of 
constraints in supply and limitations of demand for com- 
modities. This imbalance between agricultural and indus- 
trial sectors, negligence in production of agricultural raw 
materials because of extortion of excessive revenue by ruling 
machinery stultified the input in the industrial sector and 
aggravated poverty ir the agricultural sector. It ultimately 
restricted the expansion of internal market in the rural sector 
by constraining output of supply of raw materials for the 
agrarian sector#* ; (iii) The middle class was subjected to 
the ‘pull of traditionalism found chiefly in the agrarian 
economy. The powerful influence of Jagannath cult on the 
Oriya society acted as & backward looking force to overhaul 
the slow changing traditional society. ” 

Despite these limitations one should not lose sight of the 
positive and regenerative aspects of the programme of the 
middle class. They played a leading part of the progress of 
western education, for saving the Oriya language, and for 
making it rich with new style and thought. They supported 
the reformist tendency of the Brahmo movement and Christian 
missionaries to eliminate maladies of casteism from the socicty. 
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“They established political associations with dual motives of 
brioging political unity and economic nationalism*?. During 
the twentieth century they became the vanguard for nation- 
alist movement to achieve economic nationalism on national 
but not on regional plane#® 


‘Spread of Education 

The idea that spread of western education in the nineteenth 
‘century was the result of the British rule in India, is not 
-Correct:~The education also spread in Japan and China in the 
‘same Century where no foreign rule was established **, Two 
important trends of the nineteenth century, Humanism and 
Rationalism, curbed down the old medieval ideas and populari- 
I European literature and science#5, The Raj also found 
‘education a golden mean to bring about economic progress and 
‘social changes in India. 

Jn Orissa, after the paik rising of 1817, the Court of 
Directors expressed the expediency of employing the natives in 
the Government establishments*®, But unavailability of the 
educated Oriyas brought into Orissa the Bengalee Umlahs. 
‘The Court of Directors,. therefore, advised the Commissioner 
to appint respectable’ natives in the Government services®”. 
However, not until the commencement of settlement of 1835, 
large number of Oriyas were appoiuted by Gronldsbury who 
replated rersian language by the Oriya. Simultaneously the 
appointment of native Umluhs stimulated the growth of educa- 
tion in Orissa. € 

_ The Baptist Christian mission SOCAN permission of the 
British Parliament on May 26, 1813 to establish its bishopries 
in India*8, Its bishops were the first to organise schools in 
Cuttack and Balasore towns in 1822. Soon the missionaries 
lost interest in establishing schools confronted by strong 
prejudices of the natives against English education and 
christianity. But in Bengal the Mission got patronage from 

the wealthy person for the spread of English education®*®?, The 
growing litigations and complex judicial system after the 
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parmanent settlement in Bengal in 1793 created’ an impetu 
for°the Bengali middle class to learn English to becgme lawyers. 

It was Lord Macaulay's Education Despatch of February 
1835, which pressed the Company’s government to open schools 
and colleges at its own expense’ °, English schools were opened 
at Puri and Cuttack respectively in 1838 and 1841. It also: 
opened two vernacular schools at Cuttack. By 1848-49 thers” 
were about nine vernacular schools with total attendance of 
249 pupils out of 3 million people of Orissa ® *, 

The Education Despatch of 17 July 1854 of Charles Wood 
had a great impact on Che progress of education, It rs¢dbmmen- 
ded a plan fdr a co-ordinated system of education for benefits. 
of both India and England’. It brought about four important 
changes (a) the supercession of education council by 2 
department of public instruction in each Presidency (b) 
foundation of a university on the plan of London in each 
Presidency ; (c) absolute equality of English education for 
the upper 10,000 and vernacular instruction for the mass ; 
(d) the formal sanction of grant-in-aid witkout distinction of 
creed, caste 23. It stressed the improvement and patronising 
of vernacular education, training of teachers and systematic 
award of scholarship to the needy and, meritorious students®#. 

The scheme of national education yas carried out first in 
Bengal. In 1855 a separate education department was estab- 


: 


lished to implement the educational policy of the Government. 
The Director of Public Instructions was empowered”o ihtro- 
duce circle system and to see the rapid spread of education. 
As a result of which in the High schools of Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore and Samb3puf, the attendance of school going 
pupils increased’ °. After trausfer of power to the créwn, 
there was marked expansion of the vernacular education in 
Orissa ns the Bengal Government waa authorised to devise 
schemes to be implemented’ ®. But the financial position of 
Zilla High Schools except Cuttack Zilla School never improved 
till 1861-6257. ° 

In 1863 vernacular scholarship was introduced to promote 
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the interest of vernacular education. Next year Raja of 
Balrampur provided fund for Sanskrit scholarship in Puri 
Zilla school®8. Realising the importance of the trained 
teachers for the primary schools of rural areas in 1863, a batch 
of 23 teachers-were given training at Cuttack??., But it was 
not until 1869 that a normal school was established at Cuttack 
for regular training of teachers with adequate financial 
assistance® ©. In 1872, Sir George Campbell, the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal, made & liberal grant of 4 lakhs of rupees for 
improvement of vernacular education in Orissa®!. He also 
instru~tfed the magistrate of each district to see the administra- 
tion of primary schools and promised-to give grant-in-aid to 
all village schools. As a direct consequence, in 1872, 213 
pathsalas of Balasore and Puri districts were brought under 
control and the total number of village pathsala increased t0 
868 in the province®?. In 1877 it was decided to aid schools 
in proportion to the quality and quantity of the work with a 
view to improve teaching in the schools. Each district was 
divided into circles and sub-circles under inspectors and sub- 
inspectors to see the administration of aided schools and to 
conduct examinations in these schools. This system to be 2 
great success as in 1878 total number rose to 45869 schools 
with 91329 pupils® 3. It further rose to 9356 in 1884-85 with 
1212920 pupils? * 

In 1880, a Commission was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of W. W. Hunter to recommend the future improvement 
of education in the province. ‘The Commission recommended 
revision in the method of instrrction in primary schools to 
make it more useful to the students. Tie use of printed books 
was made obligatory and declared that every school seeking 
aid must have at least 10 regular students attending the 
classes. It provided maintenance of attendance register to 
be inspected periodically by the sub-inspectors®?, Its direct 
outcome was the rise of total number of schools from 9359 to 
«7571 with 120070 pnpils®®, 


In the tributary states primary education was in a back- 
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ward state. In 1885, there were only 1151 schools with 
14886 pupils. However, after the Government prowided grant 
to primary schools and due to the deputation of inspectors and 
sub-inspectors in 1890’s the Raj showed kéen interest to make 
the benefit of education available to the general population. 
This resulted in the risg of in the number of schools to 1848 
with £0,307 pupils in 1907-0867 

Apart from primary education secondary eduction in the 
state was divided into middle schools and higher schools. The 
high school provided education upto the entrance standard. 
In 1872 thero, were four high schools and a few middlé “schools 
with only 2527 studonts®8, But nfter a décade due to the 
‘Government's efforts the number rose to 6 high schools, 23 
M.E. schools nnd 835 middle vernacular schools in the Mogul— 
bandi tracts The Hunter Commission allowed local bodies and 
private agencies to control these schools to make the Govern- 
ment control minimum with a view to bring about overall 
improvement of these schools. The inspectors were instructed 
to determine the annual grant of these schools considering 
their quality of teaching, results, and numbers of student. 
Tn 1902, a new scheme of vernacular education with priority 
to the mother tongue was introdited in the secondary 
schools® ®. ° 

The growing demand of college education in Cuttack led 
to n visit of W. W. Hunter and D.P.I. of Bengal to Origsa., 
After a careful study they sent a favourablo recommendation 
which was finally acceptable to Sir C. Beadon, the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal. He recommep al the collection of Rs. 30,000 
from public for sebtine wp colleges? ©. po 

Cuttack Zilla school was converted into a collegiate school 
in January 1868. It developed into fulfledged college in 
18767, At the initiate of Ravenshaw private denotationgs 
were received to meet the non-recurring grants and it was 
named Ravenshapw College”®. This college become a post- 
‘graduate institute in 1881 with the opening of M.A. classes 
but in the absence of good teachers many students after 
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passing ଡଃ examinations went to Calcutta for higher 
studies. lowever, the contribution of this college to the 
province was immense and in the 19th century it produced 
four M.A.s and 94 B.A.s?®. 

Madhusudan Das was the first Oriya who graduated from 
L.M.S. institute, Calcutta in 1870. The first graduate of 
Ravenshaw college was Durga Charan Sahu who passed his 
B.A. examination in 18807+*. Tn 1879, when the Government 
decided to appoint eligible Oriyas in the higher posts by 
reducing the number of covenanted civilians from Britaiv, 
it prévided stimulus among “the natives for college 
education”. But few Oriyas came out succeseful in the com- 
petitive examinations to select officers for Indian civil servicc. 
Tn 1896 Madhusudan Das, the member of Bengal legislative: 
council moved a resolution for adequate appointment of Oriyas 
in the provincial service” ®, 

The Raj paid little attention to the spread of fomale 
education in Orissa. The Charles Woods Despatch glaringly 
made no mention of female education””. The missionaries: 
were the first to start a Zanana school in 1869 for providing 
education to girls of Balasore. In 1871 a Hindu girls school 
was opened at Cuttack on private intitative”8, The system of 
carly marriage, caste feeling, and public access to the schools 
stood as an or for the progrees of female education 
in the, province”?., Slowly the prejudice against female 
education faded away from the society enabling the public tc 
establish schools for female education. By 1875 thcre were 
about 9 girls schools which rosc%o 107 in 1894-95 with £638 

— girl students®®. Later, because of hotive support of Madhu- 
sudan Das and his daughter Sailabala Das, a model high school 
for girls were established at Cuttack in January 190883, The 
following table shows the spread of female education 
in Orissa. 
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Table No. 98 
Female education in Orissa 


Year School ° Pupils 
1894-1895 107 5838 
1899-1900 i111 6062 
1904-1905 ° 914 14118 


( Source: Administration Report of relevant years ) 


The English education created a gulf between the white 
collared educated babu, and ° common man. Contemporary 
writers like Fakir Mohan Sénapati vehemently criticised the 
role of some anglicised babus serving as clerks in the Govern- 
ment offices. But it cannot be denied that the English educated 
intelligentsia were the first persons who stimulate the growtlf 
of nationalism in the province. 


Brahmo movement in Orissa 


The Brahmo movement aimed at maintaining continuity 
with the past by assimilating new social values. It attracted 
the elite section of the middle class not only for its programme 
of purification of soul but also for its programme of ec6nomic 
regeneration. The Brahmo Samaj was the first movement for 
religious reforms initiated in the nineteenth century under 
the impact of western education and culture in Bengal®?, 

The economic programme of the Brahmo movement<may be 
summarised in the following manner. (1) It was against 
religious fanaticism and superstitious rituals as stood against 
capital iormation as expcnsive socio-religious observances 
drained away saving capacity of the community ia unpr@> 
ductive expenditure. (2) It preached a classless society as 
casteism was a great impediment t0 economic development in 
India®8, (3) It stood for spread of an equaliterian education 
system for the modernisation of the life style, the first 
condition for economic development. (4) It also aimed at 
bringing about a congenial relation among different classes and 
castes to eliminate socio-economic exploitations® *. 
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The above economic programme of Brahmo movement with 
its revivalism and reformist tendency attracted the attention 
of the middle class aiming at socio-economic rezeneration of 
the province. 

The Brabmo cult came to Orissa through the Bengalces 
.residing jn Orissa. The influence of wessern culture and consis- 
tent efforts of Christian missionaries to defame Hindu religion 
nttracted some enlightened Oriyas like Madhu Sudan Ra2o0, 
Pyari Mohan Acharya and Viswanath Kar to embrace the new 
religion_to counteract the attempts - cof the missionarics® ®, 
This was primarily a congregation of the elite section of the 
society which in the second half of the nineteenth century 
became popular. 

Beginning of Brahmo movement in Orissa was marked by 
the establishment of Brahmo Samaj by Harnath Bhattacharya 
on 1 July, 1864 at Cuttack. Earlier preachers like Tswar 
Chandra Basu and some of the Bengalee umlahs of Balasore 
tried to propagate this new faith in 1855 but their aim was to 
make the Bengali language the medium of instructions in 
Orissa®¢, Under the guidance of Harnath some unbiased 
Bengalce lawyers and Oriya intellectuals like Madhusudan 
Rao and Pyari Mohan Acharya daily congregations were 

conducted in a rented house at Cuttack. It also attracted 
some students of Ravenshaw College. Finally a Brahmo Mandir 
was buds in 1569 at the Oriya Bazar of Cuttack by collect- 
ing liberal subscriptions from the people and the zamindars 
like Devendra Nath Tagore and dJagmohon Roai®”, 

Madhusudan Rao who was woskirg as the inspector of 
“Bun0Ols stationed at Cuttack preferred elaborate programmes 
for spreading the new faith. Consequontly in 1866 Viswanath 
Kar and some students of Ravenshaw College embraced 
this new faith. It enraged some fanatic Hindus of Cuttack 
who appealed to Lt. Governor of Bengal to transfer Madhu- 
£udan Rao from Cuttack to-check his active® association with 
the Samaj. But it proved to be a fiasco. In 1881 Madhusudan 
established Victoria Town School at Cuttack for poor and 
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talented students. On his invitation many Brahmo intellec- 
tuals came forward to serve the Institution as teachers®®, 

The movement gained momentum when .Sudhu Charan Roy 
became the Secretary of the Organisation and helped 
Madhusudan Rao. its President. They published books and 
Journals like Chaturbuja Tattomala (1883), Bhajanmala (1883),.- 
Sangita Puspamala,Jatakarma (1884), Sebaka (1883), Sanskara 
( 1884 ), Nava Vidhana ( 1884), Naba Sambada (1887), 
Samyabadi (1889), Asha (1588) between the years 1881-90. 

The huge expenditure and comp!ex procedure of tha-ZTindu 
marriage was denounced by the Brahmo cul. It denounced 
casteism which deters intercaste marriage. It attracted 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj to marry the daughter of Kesub 
Chandra Sen by following simple Brahmo rites. The 
daughter of Madhusudan Rao also married a young 
Bengalee Brahmin®?, The Brahmos also openly declared their 
stand against the addiction of drugs and liquor. They 
organised Nisha Nibarans Sabha in different parts of the 
province to influence the people to give up drinking®?°. 

The Brahmo infiltration to Garhjat areas started in 1887 
when Nandalal Bhattacharya, the Brahmo preacher toured 
the native states®*, Later in May 1898, a group of Brahmos 
composed of Madhusudan Rao, Biswanath Kar, Sadhu Charan 
Ray and Nandalal Banerjee went to Sambalpur and the native 
states to popnlarise the faith??. 

Sometimes the prominent Brahmos while convalescing at 
Puri lectured on the new ith at Cuttack. The most con- 
spicuous of them were ‘D£vendranath|Tagore, Kesub Chandra 
Sen and Raj Mohan Gandhi. FE 

But the Brahmo movement was a new congregation for 
the elite middle class, westernised and consisting of indi- 
viduals swinging between the utopia of the Indian Vedic age 
which was unattainable and unhistorical. It had neither any 
economic programme for the regeneration of the century by 
rapid industrialisation nor had it any programme to reach 
the down-trodden humanity. 
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The activities of Christian Missionaries 


The Christian Mission came to stay in Orissa in 1822, 
after the failure of ~ their two earlier attempts in 1806 and 
1812, when the Government did not allow them to extend 
their activities to the province?®®, After the chance of 
«Government’s policy in 1813 the missionaries were officially 
allowed to operate in eastern India. It led to the formation 
of general Baptist mission in England in 1816 and deputation 
of Rey. J. J. Pegges and Rev. William Bampton to Orissa ?#, 
Both 'mriests arrived in Orissa witK the blessings of Rev. 
William Carey, the pioneer of missionary activities in India 
in 1822. Since then the end of the century the missionaries 
made slow but steady progress. 

In spite of heavy odds, the Christian missionaries inspired 
by the idea of whiteman’s burden strove hard to civilise the 
tribals and to change the superstitious Hindus to inculcate 
in them the Christian ideals. Their prestitising tendency was 
coupled with the craving for the spread of anglo-vernacular 
education, for publication of text books and journals in the 
Oriya lauguage. They also pressed the Government for the 
improvement of public health in the province, to provide 
adequate relief to the people in times of famine and scarcity. 
They had provided a descent life to the famine orphans and 
endeavoured to help the Government to implement various 
socio-ecdhomic legislations by giving them first hand infor” 
mation about the rural area. They also waged a ¢rusade 
against Lord Jagannath and idoleéry but failed to disrupt the 
cult of Jagannath. eg 

‘The Christian missionaries in Orissa had to face four 
types of consiraints. First, the idea of Hindu superiority and 
social hierarchy stood as a stumbling block before them. 
The converted Oriyas were treated as social outcastes, Second, 
the missionaries faced financial difficulties often due to the 
ehortage of fund. After converting a Hindi? they had to look 
after his economic and social security. Third, enlightened 
middle class, except a few like Madhusudan Das, .did not act 
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as ae purveyor of Christianity Even the Hindu kings of 
native states did not allow Christian missionaries to operate 
in their states. Fourth, the missionarieg most of the time 
sufferod in the unhealthy and salubrious climate. 

The socio-economic programme of the missionaries got 
the support of the official circle. The missionaries valued 2, 
classless Christian society, a necessary condition to the 
economic growth. They fought against idolatry and expen- 
sive Hindu rites which forced even the poor to spend his 
savings in unproductive , réligio;social obligations. Their 
programme of populaxising Anglo-vernacylar education, 
abolition of social evils like child marriage, female infanticide 
promised social cliange. They wanted to provide economic 
sceurity to the tribals by inculcating them with the doctrine 
of equality to check oppressive practices of the (Dikus) out- 
siders. But behind their social programme the preac’ ing, 
teaching, and spreading of Christianity remained their main 
motive. 


In converting the people into Christianity the mission- 
aries were littte successful till the famine of 1866. They 
could persuade some credulous Hipdus like Gangadhar 
Sarangi and a2 few mariah victims before the famine 
year?8., But after the famine they easily extended their 
network to the peasant and tribal settlements by sending the 
newly converted famine destitutes and orphans to thesé places. 

Western education entered into Orissa not due to the 
efforts of the Company’s g¢xeroment but because of charity 
of Christian missionari&g’” Under the supervision of Rev. 
Bampton, in 1822 the first anglo-vernacular school was estab- 
lished at Cuttack to popularise English education. By 1857 
schools were established by them at Puri, Balasore and other 
parts of Orissa. These schools later developed into high 
schools®¢, The missionaries had the distinction of establishing 
the, first press of Orissa in 1837 in which Oriya text and 
grammar books compiled by Rev. A. Sutton were printed®?", 
Later they also proceeded to print Oriya dictionaries 2nd 
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journals to save the language during the years of langage 
controversy. Under the editorship of Rev. Lacey, verna- 
cular journals Jnanaruna and Probodha Chandrika saw the 
light of the day in 1849 and 1855 respectively®®, The 
missionaries genuinely helped the European officials of the 
province to make them acquainted with the Oriya language. 
Their attempts finally bore fruits when Government took 
over the management of missionary schools and under private 
initiative Oriya newspapers and journals were published to 
enrich. the Oriya language. Christianity entered into the 
tribal sector soon after the missionariss took the charge of 
rescued mariah victims and famine destitutes. These desti- 
tutes were trained properly to spread Christianity among 
the fellow tribals and to resist the economic exploitation of 
the hostile people of the plains entering their socicty as money 
lenders, traders, forest contractors and land holders. Due to 
the impact of Christianity many tribals threw away their 
tribal identity and gained respectability as an educated 
individual effecting a change in their cultural pattern. Many 
educated Christian tribals became their leaders io the 
twentiéth century?®, 

Christianity influenced the motive force of the British 
civil and military officials serving in India making them 
liberal and humanitarian to implement various socio-economic 
measures of the Raj 100, 

The missionaries helped the officials by providing them 
direct information on political, sgeial, and economic condition 
of the people of the rural arens and*x2palarised social legisla- 
tions of the Goveroment%i, They were the first to raise 
a crusade against social evils like Suttce, female infanticide, 
and child marriage before legislations were passed'©?, The 
Government action in khond tracts for suppression of mariah 
rite led to the rescue of a number of mariah victims. The 
missionaries took the task of making the miriah victims self 
sufficient as they were unacceptable to either Hindu or tribal 
socjety!°%, During the famine of 1866 they also played 2 
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sigaeificant role in raising fund and helping the Crovernment 
in relief operations in the famine stricken tracts°*. Both 
Rev. Millers and Philip made extensive tours to bring the 
ailing and diseased persons to the relief camps. They also 
appealed to the Government of India requesting them to pay 
wage in kind in vatious public works!0°5, After the last 
embers of famine died down they came forward to give shelter 
to the destitutes and famine orphans! ©¢, ° 

The missionaries also urged the Government to provide 
prompt medical aid to check epidemics in the province and 
for the pilgrims at the,car festivals at Puri. Consequently, 
Government dispensaries were opened at Puri, Cuttack, 
Balasore and other places by the side of Jagannath Road!°”, 

Throughout the 19th century, the missionaries followed 
the footstéps of Rev. Buchanan, Pegges, Suttan, Kaye, 
to defame Lord Jagannath. They regarded Jagannath temple 
as the main obstacle to spreading of Christianity"©8, It led 
to a discussion in the British Parliament and passing of Act 
X in 1840 to abolish pilgrim taxi°?. The Government also 
stopped grants to the temple in 186310, 


Vernacular Agitation 


The vernacular agitation in the Oriya speaking tracts for 
the survival of Oriya language was carried on under the 
lendership of an elite section of the middle class w&9 evinced 
their Jove for the Oriya language and showed keen intcrest 
to amalgamate the Oriyanspeaking tracts. It was due to 
this agitation that the 2riya language survived as the lingun 
franca of the province ‘and the unification of Orissa Jrrent¥nta 
in the twenticth century was made possible. 

The lnnguage agitation in the ninetcenth century can be 
divided into two distinct phases. The agitation in the press 
aimed at survival of the Oriya language when different 
external forces tried their best to eliminate the Oriya language 
from offices nnd schools. It began in 1837 and continued 
till 1870 when the language got official recognition. The 
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undercurrent economic motives behind tho first phase of the 
agitation ~eems to be: (a) To facilitate the villagers to 
understand the official proceedings thereby eliminating 
official corruption (b) The adoption of Oriya language ns 
the medium of instruction to provide encouragement for the 
spread of education ; (¢) To secure more jobs for the educated 
*Oriyas in the government offices. 

The second phase of the movement « overed the period 
from 1895-1902. It was predominantly confined to Sambalpur 
district. It began after the government of Central Provinces 
replacea’ the Oriya language in favour of Hindi in the 
Sambalpur district as the official language. When people of 
Sambalpur started protesting against this move of the Govern- 
ment, different public organisations of Orissa like Utkal 
Sabha, Utkal Vasa Udhipani Sabha and the Orissa Associa- 
tion, created public opinion in favour of the movement of 
Sambalpur. Behind this movement remained the aim of 
amalgamatiog the vivisected Oriya speaking tracts under one 
administrative unit for preserving Oriya national character. 
It also wanted to bring about collective force in pursuit of a 
common economic understanding like a consolidated market 
for the products of Orissa, exploitation of natural resources, 
establishment of industrial centres to generate employment 
opportunity to encourage progress of Oriya education in the 
dismembered parts, The success of the Sambalpur agita- 
tion gave an impetus to the Oriya movement in the twentieth 
century and brought about formation of a separate “Oriya 
province in 1936. The period St £0 movements witnessed 
the, formation of a number of pol ties associations and 
attem ats of a group of elite to enrich the Oriya literature. 

The Oriya speaking tracts were united with the neighbour- 
ing province Government for the convenience of administra- 
tion*"?, The non-Oriya elements operating as the Government 
officials, lawyers, traders and contractors te assist the Raj 
strove to eliminate Oriya for official use accepting Persian as 
the language for the same purpose. 
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‘The rebellion of displaced gentries in 1817 forced the 
John Company to change her attitude and to employ the Oriya 
as umlahs in Government services. In 1837 the Saddar Board 
of Revenue decided to discontinue Persian language and 
introduced the Oriya the Court languagei!23, This proposal 
got the support of FHenery Rickett while the Bengalee_ 
endeavoured to make Bengali language the official language in 
offices and medium of instruction in the schoolst¥#, But they 
failed to influence the Commissioner of Orissa division, T. E. 
Ravenshaw, and district Colléctor,John Beamsi%, During 
this critical period the. Oriya newspaper Utkal Dipika was 
born and countered offensive most effectively. 

After the devastating famine of 1866 Sir Strafford North- 
cote the Secretary of State for India, realised the evils of thé 
dismembramént of Orissa and recommended its union%, Tt 
was duc to Ravensharw’s consistent efforts that many schools 
were opened and Oriya became the medium of instruction”. 

This language agitation was a blessing in disguise to 
Orissa. During the period of controversy and afterwards, a 
host of newspapers and journals were published like, Utkal 
Dipika ( 1865 ), Bodhodayani ( 1868 ), Baleswar Sambada 
Bahika (1868), Orissa Patriot (1869), Utkala Darpana (1873), 
Utkala Patra (1873), Utkala Madupa (1885 ), Sambalpur 
Hitaisini ( 1885 ), Utkala Prabha ( 1891), Asha 1898 ), Indra 
Dhanuv ( 1893 ), Bijulic (1893), Utkala Sahitya (1897=Orissa 
Hitaisini (1899). These newspaper and journals generously 
contributed to the political, sgeial and cultural awakening of 
the province!8, A numkzer of political and cultural associa- 
tions were sprang up after 1860, like Utkal Vasha Uddipz#i 
Sabha, Orissa Association, Utkal Sammilani and Utkala 
Hitaisini Sabha under the leadership of prominent Oriyas like 
Madhusudan Das, Grourishankar Ray and Kumar Padmanava 
Deb to fight for the spread of education, western thonght for 
preservation of the Oriya national character, and for economic 
nationalism. 


In July 1901, A. L. Fraser as the Chief Commissioner of 
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Central Provinces heard the delegation of the citizens of 
Sambalpur to make Oriya the official language*?, Jn 
August of the same year Madhusudan Das appealed to Lord 
Elgin to restore Oriya to Sambalpur!2°. Finally Fraser, after 
an enquiry, recommended the restoration of Oriya language to 


_Sambalpur from 1 January 1903 after a lapse of seven 


years?2, 

The restoration of Oriya language to Sambalpur was 
followed by the decision of amalgamation of Sambalpur district 
and five native states Bamra, Kalahardi, Patna, Rairakhol and 
Sonepur in 1903, It actually came into effect from 1905122, 


Improvement of Administration in Garjat States of Orissa 


“in the nineteenth century 


In Orissa the native states, known as Garjat, were largely 
found in the hill region in the north and western part of the: 
province, ruled by local chieftnins. Before the British rule: 
they were paying annual peshkush to the Maratha who seldom: 
interfered in their interoal ndministration?3, After British 
occupation these Garjat states, twenty four in number, were 
divided into three groups. First group of Garjat states 
were known as Tributary Mahbals of Orissa comprising 
Athgarh, Baud, Duspullah, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Keonjhar, 
Khandpara, Mayurbhanj, Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nigiri, Pal- 
lanhara;*Rampur, Talcher and Tigria. These states were kept 
under Commissioner of Orissa division. Second group of 
native states were constituted with Bamra, Kalahandi, Patna, 
Rairakhol and Sonepur. These states; kept under Chattisgarh 
division of the Central Provinces, were placed under the 
general superintendence of the Chief Commissioner of Central 
provinces stationed at Nagpur. The native states of Bonai and 
Gangpur composed the third group attached to Chotanagpur: 
division. The Governor General's agent of South West 
Frontier Agency stationed at Ranchi was responsible for the 
superintendence of these states. The native states like- 
Sambalpur, Angul and Banki were attached to British India 
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the former two were declared British districts. However, in 
1905 all these native states of Orisaa were brought under: 
Orissa division and were named as feudatory states of Orissa. 
These states lie between 22°34’ and 19°02”, N and 82°39’ nnd 
87°11’ E and had a population of 3173395 according to census. 
of 1901 and contained 28125 square miles 2%, Ip 

Jo Orissa division a superintendent of Tributary Mahal, 
was appointed in 1814 for ‘proper managememt and supervision 
of the Mahal’. He was to obtain more accurate knowledge 
of the territories for ‘the foundation of improved system 
of administration and- to check crimes and outrages125, 
The Governor General’s Agent in S.W.F.A. was given 
similar power to control the affairs of Bonai and Gangpur. 
In Chattisgarh division a political Agent was appointed wit 
a view to controlling the affairs of native states. 

In Orissa, competent officers like Berry and Johnstone were- 
appointed as managers of Kalahandi and Keonjhar states 
respectively after these states were ravaged by tribal and 
peasant unrests. The British Government even persuaded the 
kings of the native states to appoint educated native gentlemen 
as Dewans and managers to enlist their help for modernisa- 
tion of administration. Thus Fakir Mohan Senapati, Nanda. 
Kishore Das, Nilamani Bidyaratna and a host of others were 
employed in the service of native states at the instance of the 
Superintendent of Tributary Mahals!?¢, In exzrdero to- 
familiarise the native rulers with western ideals and prin- 
ciples of modernisation young princes of many states were: 
sent to schools and ”»eteges for education. A college was 
specially opened at Jabbalpur for the training of young princes. 
There was improvement of general administration in the 
Garjat states of Orissa in the 19th century. Bamra state may 
be taken here as case study. 

The state of Bamra lies between 21°9° and 22°12 N and 
between 84°8” nnd 85°13’ £. In 1865 the chief received 
from the British Government a Sanad and in 1867 another 
sanad was granted defining his status as feudatory chief!27. 
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This state during the second half of 19th century under” the 
rule of Sir Basudevy Sudhal Deb marked all round develop- 
ment and in recognition to Raja’s administrative capabilities, 
progressive ideas and modernisation measures for his state he 
was awarded K.C.1L.E. in 1895. 

Sir Basudev was a shrewd and fapable financier. He 
established model a farm at Ballem to modernise agriculture 
in his state. In this farm different varietics of crops were 
grown experimented and demonstrated, In the vicinity of 
the farm he constructed a large reservoir for developing 
irrigation facilitiesi?8, In different parts vegetable and 
Orange gardens were laid. The peasants were encournged to 
introduce scientific farming. For the protection of public 
health dispensaries were cstablished at Dcogarh, Kushinda, 
and Barkot with accommodation for indoor patients! 29, 

Roads were constructed. A road connected the main town 
Deogarh with Railway station at Bamra. The modern postal 
system was introduced and the state had the previlege of 
having the longest telephone line in Asia in the 19th 
century33°, For administration of forest, a forest department 
was estAblished and trained foresters employed to follow the 
policy of conservation and scientific felling of the trees. 
Forests were also demarcated as Reserve and Khasra. The 
capital town Deogarh was reconstructed with planning. 
‘Special attention was paid to beautify the capital with gardens 
and beautiful official buildings81, - 

The king administered the,sxtate with Dewan, Tahsildar 
and Naib Tahsildar. These officiats *n addition to their 
c¢.iminal and civil powers were allowed to act as Honorary 
Magistrate. The Raja who also exercised criminal powers, 
supervised all details of the administration. The land revenue 
administration of the state was properly regulated. Light 
assessments and few cesses were imposed on the peasants122, 
Markets were opened at different places of the state. In ordgr 
to encourage traders to go to less developed areas no 2assess- 
ment was imposed on them. The payment of rent in kind 
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was retained. Schools were opened in different parts of the 
statee A High School was established at the ‘capital to 
encourage English education!3%, For maintenance of law 
and order police stations were opened in different parts of 
the state. The Raja had also constructed a jail at Deogarh 
where regular labour was imposed and discipline was enforced. 
Excise system in the state checked strictly the smuggling of 
Ganja widely prevalent in the Sambalpur district. Bamra 
state was the first which witnessed development of capitalist 
interest by a ruler. To increase revenue of the state, the 
Raja sold the mature sal. timber as a sleeper to railway 
Company and had earned large profits out of it. He opened 
profitable trade by the river with Cuttack by sending forest 
produces and bringing piece goods and necessities. He alss 
established # press in his capital which paid him well24. 

Like Bamra state, due to constant Vigilance and assistance 
of British rulers the native kings tried their best to bring 
about improvement in general administration of their states 
with resilient optimism. Aftor Sepoy Mutiny the Raj 
strengthened its hold over the native kings and forced them 
to remain loyal and responsive to western ideals. The British 
rule also sounded a threat to the native rulers to desist them 
from protesting against the administration of the Raj. In 
offering congratulations to the British Crown at the success 
of British army at Egypt in 1882, Brundaban Bhapia Doo, 
the reputed king of Mayurbhanj wrote the following few lines 
manifesting his fear of the British gupremacy, ‘I fear Your 
Majesty wrath should if fall “pon me I shall be miserable. 
At the thought of these I*tremble. Many kings remembering 
this with lowly minds are in subjection to your majesty’ 336, 
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CONCLUSION 


The present study started with a note of interrogation on 
the conclusions drawn by the historians studying the nineteenth 
century Orissa. The chief conclusions under interrogation are : 
(1) the British Raj restored law and order in the country 
through reforms and regeneration in terms of administrative, 
economic and cultural modern:isatior. (2) To these changes 
response came from both.the tribal and traditional peasant 
societies through resistance movement. (3) Inadequacy of 
financial investment for agriculture and industrial develop- 
ments of Orissa commensurate with her need led to the 
economic underdevelopment of the country. (47° There was 
consequently stunted growth of the middle class leadership 
while old traditional aristrocracy failed to respond to the 
challenging situation arising out of modernisation measures 
adopted by the Raj. Equipped with archival sources tapped 
both in the national archives and state archives in Calcutta 
and Beubaneswar so far unutilised by the historians, collect- 
ing historical data from the literary and newspaper sources as 
well as socio-anthropdlogical data through field studies, and 
studying folklore and private records strewn over different 
parts of Orissa the present scholar formulates a set of hypo- 
theses which existing historical studies have not probed. 

The first of these is that the main theme of the nineteenth 
century economic history of Orisgg was the crisis in the 
agrarian economy a consequence of “the corrosive effects of 
decline in socio-economicinstitutions starting sincethe sixteenth 
century with the Muslim annexation of Orissa (1568). The 
vagaries of nature owing to her peculiar geographical situation 
together with the extension of British paramountcy in Orissa 
( 1803 ) drained away the investible saving capacity of the 
province. Secondly, the works of public utility undertaken 
by the British Raj could not stem the tide of this decline but 
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acted as a catalyst in the emergence of an elitist<middle class. 
In’ the third place the very underdeveloped nafure of the 
economy in nineteenth century Orissa. The economy was 
underdeveloped owing to restrictions ir stpply-and-demand 
constraints coupled with the imbalance between the agricul- 
tural and industrial sectors which was copditioned by 
inadequacy of supply of agricultural raw materials to the 
industrial sector and stagnant demand of finished products in 
the rural sector for the capital goods. If led to the paucity 
of capital formation and this in turn led to crisis in leadership 
in the urban middle class* Thus‘the British rule had both 
injurious and beneficial aspects. It was injurious in so far as 
the colonial economy led to a creeping decline in the agrarian 
economy and precipitated a crisis in the traditional leadership 
for a possible regeneration. It was beneficial because economic 
measures adopted to stem the tide of the overall decline lcd 
to the emergence of a middle class which accelerated the 
process of modernisation of her life and political institutions, 
and ushered in a new age which, under constraints, may be 
termed as Renaissance or the phase of regeneration in the 
nineteenth century. 

These hypotheses have been tested in the six chapters 
starting with the nature and achievements of the British rule 
in Orissa. The failure of the beneficial measures gave rise to 
the analysis of the question as to why there could not be & 
sustained cconomic growth in the nineteenth cerftury. * The 
probrkems connected with the process of depeasantisation 
prompted the present schélac to analyse the peasant resistance 
movements, their nafire and impact on the economy. The 
analysis hans ended with a study of regenerative forces 6f the 
period which tried to avert the crisis in the economy and 
started a new phase of her socio-political history. The thirtees 
of the nineteenth century formed a watershed in the history 
of British administration in Orissa. Since the conquest of 
«Orissa in 1803, the Company's government endeavoured oto 
work out the paying capacity of the province and they 
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caleulated that Orissa under good government could yield 
about fourteen lakhs of rupees while land revenue constituted 
two-thirds of the total receipts to the exchequer. In order to 
ensure stability, a’ condition precedent to good government, 
they restored law and order system, organised the faujdari 
administration by restructing the police, system and judiciary. 
They brought new regulations for imposing customs and 
excise duties for import of consumer goods and export of salt, 
rice, and opium and other forest products of Orissa, introduced 
management in Jagannath Temple following strictly the policy 
of non-interference due to clamour of Christian ,missionarics. 
Thns the Compary ungrudgingly gave up claims over a sure 
source of revenue. Naturally the Company's emphasis was 
laid on rearranging land revenue system as the main source of 
income for the Company's government. But ther successive 
land revenue settlements to find out the exect yielding capa- 
city of the soil proved disastrous to the economy. Many a 
traditional landed proprietors were thrown to the winds when 
their estates were sold out to the new entrants and specu- 
lative Bengalee revenue farmers and this chaotic condition 
reached its climaxr when the popular discontent manifested 
itself in a massive protest movement of paiks led by 
Jagabandhu Bidyadhar” known as the Khurdha revolt. This 
Khurdhba revolt fondly described by the modern historians 
as the first spark of national liberation movement was in 
actuality IF protest against the Company's resumption of 
paikan lands and maxinkatian of revenue of the province. 
But the Company’s monopoly over thes salt and textile trades 
was resented by free merchants in England and the year 1833 
marks the end of John Company’s trade monopoly in Orissa. 
The Charter Act of 1833 brought two important decisions 
for the Company’s government in Orissa : First, the per- 
manent settlement of land revenue system was to be made 
for ensuring sure income from the soil which was the main 
sdurce of income after the abolition of trade monopoly in 
Orissa. Second, to enhance the revenue paying capacity of 
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the province, improvement in agricultural production Was a 
necessary condition. Orissa inherited an exploitntive tax 
machinery and is cursed with an inclement weather. Her 
geographical location made her a pray to the vagaries of 
nature like drought and flood. Her political inheritance 
impoverished her so extremely that she had very liftle surplus 
national income for input in the agricultural sector to ward 
off deficiencies in agricultural production caused fy natures 
whims. To ensure the maximisation of revenue by augmen- 
ting agricultural resourcts the’ Company’s government under- 
took works of public .utility suck as input of new capital 
which alone could sustain the industrial output of the imperial 
metropolis in England. The historians may, however debate 
on whether the works of irrigation, embankments, developing 
means of tommunication, educational developments and 
measures of health and sanitation were undertaken being 
guided by the Benthamite principle of utilitarianism alone. 
But there is no denying the fact that the shrewed calculated 
imperial motive of calculating the debit and credit sides of 
nn investment prompted the Company Government to under- 
take the works of public utility since the thirties of the 
century. Since there was no infrastructure for an industrial 
‘development of the province land alone ‘could ensure 2 stable 
income. Hence the modernisation measures. These moderni- 
sation measures and their impact on the economy have baen 
discussed in the chapters to explain why no perceptible 
economic growth in the ecopnamy/could take place. 

Even the agrarian ebistory of Orissa since 1833 presents a 
picture of creeping degeneration of her economy on the ene 
hand and attempts of the rulers to revive the economy by 
adopting administrative and economic measures on the other. 
‘The famine of 1866 marks a turning point in Orissa. Between 
the period 1833 to 1866 a continuous process of developmental 
activities in the agrarian and urban sectors could be noticed. 
But the 1866 catastrophe proved the futility and inadequacy of 
these measures. This dampened the crisis in the agrarian 
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economy and set in slow but steady process of decline. The 
decline wes in the village level industries, salt and textile, ans 
well as in the output of agricultural products despite attempts. 
of the Raj to ameliorate the condition of the producers. It was 
partly due to the Government policy of free flow of resources 
without any impendium with a view to, allowing an individual 
to buy and sale frecly and partly due to minimum interference 
with allddative mechanism through fiscal measures and 
inability of the entrepreneurial class to take the initia- 
tive for an economic regeneration of the country, This failure 
of the Government to bring about’ economic progress through 
individual enterprise has been analysed by taking into consi- 
deration three areas of economy namely, the industrial sector, 
the agrarian sector, and the administrative sector studied in 
their following aspects 

(a) End of salt monopoly. 

(b) Decline of the textile indnstry. 

(c) Deepening crisis in the agrarian economy resulting 
inthe famine of 1866 and the Government's efforts. 
to let the market allocate the scarce food resources. 

(d)_ The Government's measures to ameliorate the misery 
of the primary producers by undertaking social legis- 
lations in which one can discern the conflict between 
two forces the governments traditional policy of 
non-interference clashing with the Governments, 
‘acceptance of responsibility to protect the interest of 
the occupancy ryots avd its efforts to maintair public 
sector without any reatsost to the socicty as against 
the mounting demands of the land holders to augment 
rent collection. 

The end of salt monopoly spelt economic ruin in the 
countryside and the collapse of the textile industry in Orissa 
onee again proved glarivgly the disastrous effects of the 
economic exploitation of Orissa by the alien Governments 
°starting from the sixtecnth century. Strenuous efforts- to 
plunder surplus products in the form of cash and produce- 
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from the village discouraged the enhancement of cash crop 
production necessary for the regeneration of the industrial 
base of the economy could neither avert natural calamities 
like flood and drought such as the 1866 ° famine, nor prevent 
the ruin of the buying capacity of the people when price rise 
had a cumulative ypward trend. The historians fondly 
attributed the causes to the exploitative nature of the colonial 
rule which perpetuated underdevelopment in the ¢conomies of 
the colonies to maintain the tempo of development of imperial 
metropolis in England.., But {he present scholar sought to turn 
up the other side of thé coin hitherto kept under darkness. 
These were the corrossive effects of the“successive foreign 
dominations resulting in an imbalance between agricultural 
and industrial sectors aud nature’s vagaries which conld not 
be averteds by the people due to restrictions in supply position 
of commodities and constraints of demand which originated 
in the previous centuries. The main result was the pauperi- 
sation of the primary producers which gave rise to poverty of 
masses and the underdeveloped economy in the twentieth 
century. This led to the peasant resistance movements under 
the traditional leaders but they failed to face the superior 
military might of the British Raj. © 

Nevertheless, the British rule ushered in a new phase of 
modernisation and regeneration in Orissa which may be 
termed as Renaissance. There was a spectacular growth of 
literature in the wake of spread of new learning side by side 
with ‘the development of ନ oriental learning. The 
tempo thus generated _ wasfeflected in the Bramho movement 
and the reforming zealrof the Christian missionaries. However, 
all these were on the socio-political level and lacked the inner 
ezonomic strength in the absence of a definite economic 
programme to bring about regeneration of her economy. The 
force of nationalism under the leadership of the middle class 
consequently failed to answer the economic crisis of Orissa 
in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

The present scholar made all attempts to make this work 
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self-contained and adequate. But due to certain constraints 
and probleihs already mentioned in the introductory chapter, 
certain deficiencies have remained beyond his ability to cover. 
One such is the analytical framework which has been adopted 
to explain the growth of middle class potentiality. It is 
inadequate And incomplete and as stich demands further 
attention of the scholars of the future generations. The 
collection of oral history was totally inadequate because of 
non-cooperation of ignorant population to participate with 
the scholar to collect socio-nnthropologicol data. 

Nonetheless, the present scholar sincerely believes that 
the limitations mentioned here can be overcome by future 
scholars. He will think the present work worthwhile if 


it “will open a new avenue of research on the socio-economic 
life of Orisgo. 
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